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PREPAC]^>^y., 


^ First Edition , . . , • *■' '. 

This, edition of jVrt HarahanDava’s Ratnd^'ali ' {% 
prepared on the same lines, as my edition of the 
two years ago, with rview to supply the 
University student with a tejct-book that will meet all 
his requirements. Care has also been taken to make 
the book useful to the general reader as well. A brief 
but sufficiently exhaustive new commentary in San- 
skrit has been written, as there was no suitable ancient 
comm, available on this play. Another feature of this 
edition is the Introduction wherein all that has been 
known of the author and the play has been put to- 
gether for ready reference and systematic study. The 
figures of speech and the various technicalities of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy are not given ( except in a few 
cases ) in the Notes, as they are not of much use to 
junior University students. They are, however, point- 
ed out in the commentary, I have used the editions of 
Messrs. V. S. Ghate and Joglekar, and the Nirn ed. and 
the available Calcutta editions, and 1 am beholden to 
the editors of all these. But my special thanks are 
due to S’^stri Nigudkar whose edition was useful to me 
in writing out the comm., and Prof. Ray's excellent 
edition of the play from which I got many useful 
hints. Any suggestions for improvement &c. will be 
gratefully welcomed. 

Bombay, June rpar, M. R, KA'LE. 


Second Edition. 

This is mainly a revised reprint of the first, with 
a few changes here and there, ' ’ 

hOMBAY y April If ss. M, R, 

^^’1 ' 



INTRODUCTION. 

I. THE SANSKBIT DBAMA.' 

We shall begm with a brief outline of the general struo- 
tare and arrangement of the Sanskrit drama, without a 
knowledge of which the technical remarks on the construction 
of the present play here, as well as those made in the Notes, 
will not be intelligible to the general reader.® Poetry in 
Sanskrit, from its inherent nature, as apart from its intrinsic 
merit, is divided into two kinds ‘what is capable of being 
seen or exhibited,’ and ‘what can only be heard or chanted.’ 
The drama falls under the first division. ‘Rupaka’ is the 
general term in Sanskrit for all dramatic compositions, whioh 
also comprises a subordinate class called U^a-rupalia. The 
Bupaka,® whioh has Rasa or Sentiment for its substratum, is 
divided into ten classes, viz. I 

irr a. of the upa-rdpakas or Minor 
Dramas there are eighteen species, the most important of whioh 
are NatiJi&f such as the Ratnfival!, the ViddhasalabbaSjikS 
&o., and Trotaica, such as the Vikramorva^iya «fcc. 

Having thus disposed of the divisions into which the 
whole of the scenic art is capable of falling, we turn to the 
principle of division among the Jiupakas themselves, which is 

1 The first two Sections are nearly the same as those 
prefixed to the Nfig. 

2 The information given here has been mainly culled 
from the Das'arfipaka. The minor particulars not noticed 
here will be found in my Sfihityasarasamgraha ( Nir. Hd. ). 

D.-R.; cTfW : I 

Natya is another and perhaps a wider term for the drama or 
the dramatic art, and is so called because it represents the 
different situations in (the scenes presented by ) life. The sage 
Bharata is the founder of the science of music and dramaturgy, 
and his work is styled the Nafya-Sastra. Natya is also called 
Edpa inasmuch as it has or the capability of being 

seen, and Rupaka inasmuch as its subject-matter is represented 
by actors assuming particular characters. 



threelold'-fl) or the Plot ot the pUy; (2) %ett or the 
Hel »d % 7 or the Seottaeot. The.e three are the 
eeeeotUl oooetitoente, nay, the very We- blood, 
tie piece. Each ol these we .hell snoointly deal with in r 

order. 


1 VASTU OB THE PLOT. 

ram is primarily oi two kinds : 
and !iraf|=di- or ‘Aeoeseary.’ The Prineipal is that whleh 

relates to^he chief oharaotere or the ptrsone eoncerued wi 

the essential interest of the piece, and prarvaoee 'ho wnolo 
arrangement. The Accessary is that whicn appears in fur- 
theraL of the main topic, and is concerned with 
other than the Hero or the Heroine. f. " 

kinds, viz. Pataka and Prakari. Pataka or Baune 
episode by which the progress of the plot is iU^^’rated fur thorej 

or hindered (so as to give additional interest to i ). 

oonsiderable length and sometimes extends to the very end of 
a play. The Prakari is also an episodical luoidenWof 
limited duration and minor importance—, one in whioh the 
principal characters take no part. Besides these two, 
three other elements requisite for the development of j;he 
These are or the seed, or the drop, and W of 
final issue. BW is the circumstance leading to the 
end briefly stated, which, as the plot develop.^, bears mult 
rious results, and which is, as it were, the seed of the 
Bindu^ is what cements a break in the plot caused 
introduction of some other incident, Karya is the final 
of the plot which being attained the whole is finished, 
five are technically called the Arthaprakritis ( 

The Vam, whioh is thus divided into five classes, 
again be divided into three classes according to the source 
its derivation. It may be borrowed from history or tradition 
or it may be fictitious, or mixed, i. «. partly drawn from 
history and partly the creation of the poet’s 
belongs to the first olass, a Prakarana to the secon_. 

As regards Its development a dramatic plot has five stages 
or conditi ons called AvmB^. They are (1) beglna iag 

2 I 
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dr aettiag on foot of fehe enterprise, (2) qcH effort, (3) 
prospect of success, (4) certain attainment throi^gh 

the removal of obstacles, and (5) tpsTTJr*! obtaiament of the 
desired object. WMle tbese five stages are in progress there 
must be some links to connect them with the prineipal and 
subordinate parts of the main action ( the episodes and 
incidents ). These are called the Samdhis os junctures. They 
are five in number, answering to the five ArthaprakHtis, each 
of which they join with its corresponding stage, viz.f 
(Protasis or the opening Juncture), (JSpitaais), aT§(Oata- 

stssis), (Peripateia), and f?rtfur ( Oataatrophe), also called 

or Thus Mukhasamdhi is the combination 

ol the Bija and A'rambha, i. s., wherein the seed is sown, so 
to speak, with all its Masas. In the Pratimukha there is the 
means (patna) to the chief end, as originally implied by the 
BiJa in the Mukha which herein sprouts up. In the Garhha 
there is attainment and, non-attainment of the desired end, 
implying a farther sprouting up of the original Bija. There 
are impediments, but the main plot gains ground under 
resistance. The Avamars^asamdki is that in which the seed 
attains a more luxuriant growth than in the Qarbha, being 
accompanied by Myatapti of the end, but whose final result is 
postponed further off by fresh impediments of various sorts, 
as in the Skkuntala the King's forgetting §ak. after marriage 
owing to Durvksas' curse. The Nirvahana or consummatiou 
is the harmonious combination of all the aforesaid parts in the 
final catastrophe. 

The Bubjeot-matter, whether historical, fictitious, of 
mixed, is from its inherent nature capable of a twofold division. 
It is divided into ( 1 ) deserving to be suggested or 

implied only, as being of a dry and otherwise unfit character; 
and (2) fit to be represented and heard as being highly 

sentimental and pleasing. The suggestions or implications are 
made in five ways~fqs5irj:iT^r%'i?rfrf«rr|frf<Tr^irf'ffl: I. (1) B'oJr 
Vuhkamhha see Notes, Act 1. (2) CHlika, is the suggestion 
of some incident from behind the Scenes ( )• (8) An 
is one wherein is suggested by the actors at the time 
of their departure the connexion between the Act finished 
and the one to be commenced, which otherwise would look 
disconnected, as the speech of KImaadak? and others at the 


1^4 T%vrrf 
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end of the 3rd Act of the Mdl.-Mldh. (4) arfiffiK'* oousists in 
implanting the seed of the subject-matter of an Act in tlio 
previous Act before it has drawn to its close, so that the Atfc 
following is a continuation of the one preceding; e. g,, the sixth 
Act of the S&k., the germ of which is cast at the end of the 
fifth Act* Mdlav, II. and M4l.-M4dh. II. are other instances. 
(5) For see Notes, Act II. 

The s object-matter is farther divided into three kinds—. 
^t^rs^qr or J7gir?[r, or and The hist 

is of two kinds, Gr^ffrcT^ and 3Tq^n'{tT^ (which are fsplained in 
the Notes ). Independent of these divisions there is one 
called 37i^T3T*?TW ( 3Ti?r^t ) or Speech from the Void. 

The styles or modes of action ( ) to bo followed in 

a drama are four in number, vh. I 

-ijir ^ sTfWc^ ffw: ifrRcfl l|. Of these the Kaisiki (used in 

the N4tik4) consists of music, duancing and love-sports, assist- 
ing the development of Sringdra, and is delightful by that and 
from the fascinating dresses w'orn by women, ( See S.-D., VI, 
124 ), It has four ailgas, viz, (1) or polite pleasantry, (2) 
according to D,-R. ) or development of Love, 
(3) or the distant indication of Love, and (4) or 

covert action for the furtherance of love ( ?j«tr JjrfffTwrellf 


2 NETA' on THE HERO. 

The Hero is required to be modest, decorous, comely, muni- - 
ficent, civil, of sweet address, eloquent, sprung from a noble 
family, &c.® Heroes are mentioned to be of four kinds, tiz, 
and vfrOr:^. ‘ Dhtrodatt i,^ or the 
Hero of sublime qualities, is one who is magnanimous, patient, 
not given to boasting, eelf-posseeaed, of firm resolve, whosj 
high spirit is concealed and who is true to his engagenieu'.s. 
We are not concerned with the other throe classes of fh-roes 
1 l- The distinction, 

ho we ver, between an Ankdsya and an Ankdvatara, is considered 
by some as merely imaginary. Visvandtha actually supplants 
the latter by Ahkamukha which he defines as that where in 
one Aot the subatancs of all the other Act} is suggested. 


lii©ye. Each of these Heroes may be of one or other of four sorts. 
He may be or ^gallant/ s. equally devoted to many 

women, though principally attached to one} or ^ ‘sly/ i. e , 
one who being attached to one lady, covertly acta in a way 
unpleasant to her} or he may be ^ ^old,* openly making 
his prafessions to another, and not ashamed even when re- 
proached? or lastly, he may be srg^^ ‘favourable,’ devoted to 
one Heroine only. The ^r?r^fTr Hero has eight manly quali- 
tles-~^t'fwr? rri»4r^, tq? 5rTT%f^ and 3fl(|T^r 

Among the assiatants of the Hero the principal is the ^* 11 : 1 ?%, 
the hero of the Patdhd or episode, clever in discourse, devoted 
to his master, and a little inferior to him in qualities. Next 
comes the his constant companion, whose business 

consists in the repartees of wit, in helping his friend in his 
love-intrigues, and thus assisting in the general dSnouement of 
the play. The third, and of equal rank with the Vid^shaka, 
is the If?, who knows one art only and is thereby useful to the 
Hero. The Hero thus equipped may still take into his service 
ministers of state and ministers of religion, ascetics, allies &c., 
as well as eunuchs, mutes, barbarians ( Yavanas ) &o. Some- 
times there may be a Eival-Hero called who is ava- 

ricious, bold, impetuous, criminal and of evil conduct. 

The NiyikA or the Heroine, who must be possessed of quali- 
ties similar to those of the Hero, is of three kinds*. She maybe 
tho wife of the hero (?cfr'^r), as Sitdin the Uttar.* or one belong- 
ing to another (3T??Tr Of 'TT^^T^irr), or a common woman 
or as Va9anta?6na in the Mrich. The may be 

a maiden or the wife of another. Bat the latter must not be intro- 
duced as tho Heroine in a play®. The maiden’s love, however, 
bftter helps the J2asa, and is therefore the moat favourite 
theme with many Sanskrit poets. Farther divisions and sub- 
divisions of the N&yika are not introduced here, as they have 
very little to do with the construction of the drama. For her 

1 rf|!JTT ^ifqgrr fsrqr « 

2 “ We may observe^ 
however, to the honour of Hindu drama, that the Paraktyo 
or she who is the wife of another person, is never to be made 
the object of dramatic intrigue; a prohibition that would have 
sadly cooled, the imagination, and curbed the wit, of Bryden 
and Congreve.” — Wilson, Hindu Thecarej VoJ.,X| p. ,#• fj\ 



assistautig the Heroino may have a q-fWfllrs^r 

and others, possessing qualifeiei aorrespouding to those of the 
friends of the Hero. 


8 EABA OB THE BENTIMINT. 

Mata is that lasting impression of feeling prodneed to Ms 
overwhelming delight in a man of poetio snsceptiMllty by 
the proper action of the Vihhavas m& the Annlkmas^ as well as 
the Saiimia bh6vas and the Vyahkieharihhams^. Bhiva (^ir^or 
‘Feeling' is the complete pervasion of the heart by any emo« 
tion, whether of pleasure or of pain, arising from the object 
under eight. Vibh&va ( r?*TI^ ) or an Excitant is that which 
being perceived nourishes the main sentiment. It is divided 
into ( 1 ) Alambana, that which is, as it were, the support or 
substratum of the Rasa — ^the person or thing with reference to 
whom or which a sentiment arises — , such as the Hero or the 
Heroine, and (2) Uddipma, or what excites or enhances ( adds 
to the development of ) the sentiment, such as the moon, the 
beauties of the vernal season, &c.; and beauty, decorations, 
of the principal characters, in the <5ase of ^|prr. Anuhhava or an 
Eneuant is the outward manifestation of the internal feeling 
through the eyes, face &o, The S4ttvika or natural hh&pas are 
a aub division of Anuhhava, and are mentioned as eight in 
number— j i. The 

Vyabhicharia or the Accessaries are those hhdvas which are not 
strictly confined to any Masa, but appearing and disappearing 
like waves in the ocean, they serve as feeders to the prevailing 
sentiment and strengthen it in different ways. Sthdyihhma 
( ) or the Permanent Sentiment® of a composition is 
one — ^the ocean melting all salt into water'^ — which not 
being interrupted by any sentiment contrary or akin to its 
nature occurring at intervals, converts all of them into ita own 
nature. Now, a Rasa would prove contrary to another if the 
3TT^?T or substratum of both were the same. Bat as 
( principal) and siJjf (subordinate), a may bo mixed with one 
or more of ethers. 


’Trflr ^ict: ti ir!«r?nfw«rr 

nn «rr^%'si3Jg: ii ^ ^ i 

It 

II ’ - I 
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There are eight Sfehiyibh&vas, fI9> 

*1^? aa<5 o» which are based respectively the 

sentiments—'OTf'K the Erotic^ fl^«r the Oomic, qj^^or the Pathetic^ 

the Parioua, ^ the Heroic, the Terrible, the 

Loathsome, and anri^^ the Marveilons. There is a ninth senti- 
naent, that of ^TF?f the Quietistic, having :f[JI os' tranquillity 
for its SthSyibhIva, But it ia not suited to dramatic pur. 
poses and rarely ooours as a main sentiment in a drama. Of these 
eight sentiments and and Sf^, and sr^Rq?, 

and fyg and ^or are akin to each other, as they proceed from th© 
same condition of the mind. As we are here mainly concerned 
with the Erotic, that being the prevailing sentiment in moat 
Sanskrit plays, we will say something about it here. is 

mainly divided into or Love«in-separation and or 

Love-in-union, The former, the DaSaidpaka sub-dividea into 
two kinds, the Non-consummation of Marriage, and 

jqqnfR the Separation of the lovers deep in love after marriage. 
The former, which arises from the dependent position of one or 
the other of the parties or through distance or through the 
intervention of adverse fate, has ten stages, arrST^R? f^^cTT &c. 
mentioned in the com.} occurs through ;tr, or some 
such cause; jtr ‘jealous anger,’ arises from a breach in the 
duties of love and may be on both sides (the N&yafca> 

however, is rarely Mdni). This has several varieties 
such as |t£q'fiiR, STTS*Tlf%^HT«T 3!t is capable of being 

dispelled in sis; ways— ^fTf a»d is 

oalled c3^ or according to the greatness or the small” 
ness of the eSort required to make tfaeN&yik& give it up. 
is when the two lovers are in the enjoyment of each other’s com. 
pany, engaged in looking at each other, kissing each other &c. 

4 THE GBNEKAL OONDUOT OP THE NAT AKA. 

Every dramatic piece opens with a Prelude or Prologue 
( Epermr ) which is itself introduced by what is called the 
iVaadl., This Adsdf according to some must suggest the gis^ 
of the whole plot. The Butradhgra may sometimes retir^ 
after the recital of the N&udl, In which case another actor 
called ( for he eUaUishfis as it were the topic of the 

play ), takes his place. In the Prelude, which may begin with 
a brief allusion to the poet’s literary attainments, his genea„ 
logy, &c., the S^twidhSra or the SthApaka iugg«gt« the sub- 
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jecfc in the form of the Bija, or by a simple beginniugj or by 
naming the character about to enter, as in the SAknntala. Oe 
must please the audience with sweet songs descriptive of some 
season and couched iu the BhSrati Yritfci, The is of 

two kinds— (1) irfrw as in the Ratn., and (2) in which 

^he SQfcradhara holds conversation with the actress or his assist- 
ants, bearing on the subject to be introduced. This latter is 
of three kinds, of which one is When the entry 

of a character is directly indicated by the Sutradham, saying 
< Here he enters,’ that is Proyogitisay a. 

The Prelude being over, the piece is commenced, being 
hereafter arranged and exhibited in the manner indicated in 
the three foregoing Sectio 3. The whole matter should be 
well determined and divided into Acts and Scenes. A 
Kataka may consist of from five to ten sets. The Hero 
should be of the Dhirodatta class. The Sentiment should be 
or ( or sometimes ), others being introduced 
as conducive to its development. Nothing should be intro- 
duced into the play which either misbeseems the H^ro or ie 
discordant with the main sentiment,'- An Act must not be 
tiresomely long, should be full of i?fl!s«,-aud introduced by VisL 
kamhhaJta (fee , according to necessity. Its close is marked by 
the exit of all characters. Such Incidents as journeys, mas- 
sacres, wars &c., should not be represented in a play ; they 
may only be indicated. The death of the Hero must never be 
exhibited. This accounts for the somewhat monotonous char., 
aoter of Sanskrit plays, and the absence of tragedies in San» 
skrit*. The play should end, as it began, with a Benediction or 

Wilson observea— “They ( the Hindu plays ) never oif^a 
calamitous conclusion, which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to 
constitute Tragedy in Shakespeare’s days ; and although they pro- 
pose to excite all the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity 
included, they never effect this object by leaving a psirrfu! impres 
Sion upon the mind of the spectator. The Hindus in fact have n© 

Tragedy The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu 

dramas is not merely an unconscious omission ; sueb a catastrophe is 
prohibited by a positive rule. The conduct of what may ho termed 
the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignified, Nor 
is its moral purport neglected ; and one of their writers declares, 
in an illustration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the 
chief end of the Tbeatte is to disguise, by the insidioiie awaet, the 
anpaktabie, but salutary bitter, of the cup.” 
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|)f®yer, called the Bharata'vakya, which is repeated by the 
principal personages and which contains an expression of 
thuir wishes for general prosperity and happiness. The 
TJiiifcy of interest or action must be maintained throughout. 

As regards the language to be used in a piece, the H'^ro 
and the higher characters speak In classical Sanskrit, while 
females and the minor characters speak in the different Prakrit 
dialects. 

The student will see from the foregoing sketch, that the 
eharaeteriatio peculiarities of the Indian Drama are mainly 
three — (1) its peculiar structure; (2) the absence of the distinc- 
tion between Oomedy and Tragedy; and (3) the diversity of 
languages to be spoken by the characters. The above-mentioned 
general characteristics of a Nataka belong with certain modi- 
fications to the other divisions of the Rupaka as well. 

Of the Uparfipakas we are concerned here with the 
Ndtikl alone. We therefore give below its special features* 

The NatiAa : — This is defined by the Sdbitya-Darpana 
as ^^Frivrr tr^^rr^r 

ii i fr^isn^rr 

II wlaf w'f’fr: i tff 

5%r tr*Tv»Tr ti tr? rr? ?TR^cfr a? ? t: ^fjr^r i fi"^: 

W#r%#r ll . The N&tik& should bo bused 

on an invented story, should consist of four Acts, and abound 
in female characters. Its Hero should be an illustrious King 
and of the Dhiralalita class. The Heroine should be a 
maiden of royal family (ora celestial one y newly touched 
with Love,, and should be either connected with the inner 
apartments (as an attendant of the Queen), rvr engaged in 
musical practice. The Hero should proceed in his love 
affair cautiously from fear of the Queen. The Queen should 
be a grown-up lady, bold, and also of royal family. She 
should display her indignation at every step, and the union 
of tiie lovers should depend on her oonsent. The KaiSikt, 
with all its f sur parts, must be the Ffiili employed, and the 
S^mdhia should be without the Vimar^a ( as explaiui d by 
the comm. ). The principal liasa should be SyiBgira.s 


1 f^s^rr q^Tiq- irdlfTT l DaHa-^-R^paka, 

2 t Ihid, 

B. I, 2 



The points of differeaco between a Ni&taka and a 
Natik& are: — (1) The plot of a Nat aka shonld be well- 
known, *. e., derived in its raain features from history, while 
that of a Natikd should be mainly invented, (2) In the 
former the Hero is Dhirodatta, while in the L^^tler ho is 
Dhiralalita. (3) While a Nataka should have maiij males 
engaged in important affairs, the N^ikd should have many 
females. (4) The former shonld have one piiueipal seniiment, 
which may be either or or while the latter 

should have oirly. (5) A Nataka may consist of five, 
seven, or even ten Acts; a Ndtiki, oifour only. 


II. THE POET. 

The chronology of Sanskrit literature has been a perplex- 
ing problem to scholars and antlq.aariaiis, and it is no umisuiil 
experience for the serious student to have to lace oonfusiiig 
statements and many-sided arguments before ha can reach a 
safe conclusion about even the most famous of Sanskrit 
authors or their works. The authorship of the three plays, 
the Priyadar^ika, the Eatadvali and the Ndgdnanda, has not 
escaped the common .fate, and has provided the speculative 
critic with a most convenient dumping ground for all kinds of 
fanciful theories. There are some who doubt, in the first place , 
whether all the three dramas were written by the same person, 
and are Inclined to differentiate betwtjen the author of the 
Ndgdnanda, and that of the Priyadarsikd and' the Batn4vai!. 
Some have believed that Bdnab^tta, the author of the 
Kl.dambari and the Harshaoharita, wrote the Eata4val! also; 
while others have put forth with insistence the claims of 
Dh&vaka or Bhasa. Tradition, however, has been oonsifitent 
in ascribing the authorship of all the three plays to King 
^ri-Harsha, or Harsha-Deva, of Kaaauj. Scholars have 
generally accepted this view, and it is one with which, it 
might be stated at the outset, we are in entire agroomen i. 
But questions have been raised about the identity of tbia 
Harsha, since it is another common feature ©f all similar 
inquiries that they are hampered by a plurality of Sanskrit 
writers* beating the same, or similar, names and titles. And 

1 Compare in this connexion the existence of a number of poets 
bearing the names KMidftsa, Dandsn, Kijas'ekhara, and many 
others. 
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the view has even been held that the royal pereouage was 
merely a patron, the real author of the plays being some poet 
at his court, who wrote them and presented them to the pnblic 
as those of Ms distingniahed benefactor. 

It is not easy to unravel this entanglement without clear- 
ing the ground before us by examining if there is any internal 
evidence leading up to any definite statement, Happily we 
are here on a firmer basis than in the case of other poets and 
writers, who have not deigned to vouchsafe any information 
about themselves. The Prastfivana of the E4tnaval1 ( p, 
5 ) reads — 

f5ar?:: n i arinf ’tt'tt* 

i «r«fr 

^fTT =^TfJTTf¥r: f ffr ^ s h^RcTr \ erg: 

!R5t: qi^rr^: =q'Tgirf§^-5iT 

s^fRf^fisq'f r'^qg: etc. 

Prom this it is clear that, since the time when the play 
was originally composed, it has been received as the work of 
King (<>*■ merely sfrf^, if we omit the royal title Deva). 

And this is corroborated by similar Prologues in the two 
sister-dramas — 

( 1 ) H ( i ) 3 T?rrf ffRr- 

?:rg: ^T?fq^rT5r?r%T ‘ 

iT^:ST?if^rr'q«Tr Frrfa-sFr 

fF^rwrr'^: ferr ^ 3 T=qr*r^r ^trg: 

pfTFrrii; =qi5irfsi:5^r ^?Trq?!T?Tm<jr ?q«rr 

iTr?F%3«rr ^rlr !—. etc. 

— Prom the Priyadan'iM^ Act I, 

(2) » sT^FTr'^r^rt^QT I 3Tirrf f 'f gq'f »TT-f srr^i^ 

erg: trr^qtfq^i?FrT TT3nEri:f?r 1 

3r¥Er??fqifRqT fq^rq'tgTcfq?qf?rR5r:t 

JTrgr?Ff ^iJT qrs-^^iT sfRqfW? fcf g 3 sr^tir^r \ 

w* gi5r7-iTFif?«riirr%?r: gf^Rr^ g^^rg gr3?rf5i.-5rr 

mi ^!?rTq?T5Jrrgfef \ # 1 ?^? R^g: qjRs etc. 

—•From the N%(i»«n(f£*, Act I, 
Indeed, as would bo apparent on comparison, the three 
Prologues are almost Indentical in their wording, and none of 
the theorists has yet directly challenged their genuineness, or 
the truth of the Information therein conveyed, ei*., that the 
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KiBg-Poet §rl-Har8ha composed the threo dramas. In the 
face of this evidence one is surprised to find Dr. A B„ Keith 
Slating eats gorieally: — ‘‘The authorship of the liatnavali is 
disputed, but it is absolutely impossible to decide the question, 
and the author must remain anonymous,” ( Catulngm of 
Sk MSS. in the Boihin Library, Oxford, 1909, p. 39 ) Our 
first task, therefore, is directed towards discovering and 
fixing the identity of this S'a-Harsha. 

There are three' well-known Sri-Harshas known to 
ancient Indian history. One is the author of the famous 
»rfr^is^ in 22 Oantos, who also wrote 

W%j and All these works he 

mentions in the concluding stanzas of the several Oantos of 
the Naishadhiyacharita, where he describes himself as the son 
of and In one place* he describes himself, again, 

as receiving certain favours at the hands of his patron, the 
King of K&nyakubja. This then is assuredly not the author 
of the Ratnaval! who is a King with a ‘‘ qr?q^rT^''f4'r 
This fact alone is sufficient to disprove the supposed identity 
of the two. Moreover, the author of the Naishadhiyacharita, 
if he had written any or all of these three plays, wouW 
certainly have glorified himself by including their names, too, 
in the list which he so persistently presses on our notice. It 
should be noted, again, that the Naishadhiyacharita is a work 
of the 12th century ,5 and is never quoted in the earlier works 
on Indian rhetoricSj while Dhanika, the commentator of the 
Das'arfipa, writing at the end of the 10th century, quotes^ 
frequently from all the three plays. The author of the N.-Oh. 
could not then, evidently, have writtil them. 

Another Harsha was the ruler of Kashmir between 1113 
and 1125 A. D., and to him Prof. Wilson attributed the Ratnfe- 

1 There are some minor authors who boro this name ( s- , a 
S'rMIarsba who wrote a commentary on the Gltatjovinda). But they 
are evidently modexm, and none of them was a Kimj. 

2 cir*i5?i[?ii7rtT5T a-»T^ «T5 N.-Ch. XXIL ^ 55. 

3 See Pandit S'ivadalta’s Ed. of the poem ( NinjayasAgara 
Preps, 1894), Introduction p. 9. This Ilarsha, the author of the 

fiouriahed under King Jayachandra of Kanauj 

(circa 1176 ). 

4 See the English translation of the Das'ardpa in the Columbia 
Cniv. Indo-Irauian Series ( Now York, 1912 ), Introduction 
p. xxxvi. 



vail in the early daya of Sanskrit scholarahip. Here certainly 
we have a King Haraha, but the disoovery of the exiate loe of 
the quotations in Bhanika’a commentary has laid ohis theoty 
finally at rest, and it is now forgotten. 

There then remains the King S'xi-Harsha, better known 
as Harshavardhana, of Kanauj, originally of Thaneaar, who 
ninst have been the author of these plays, and to whom scholars, 
both Indian and western, agree in ascribing them. 

The reign of S'll-Harsha or Harshavardhana, from 606 
to 647 A. D., was one of the brightest epochs in the history 
of ancient India. Is is an epoch of which we possess detailed 
and more or less trustworthy records, and the researches of 
antiquarian scholars have recently made further valuable 
additions to our knowledge of Harsha’s political career, a 
brief account^ of which may be given here. 

In the latter part of the sixth century the city of Thaneaar 
(in the holy land familiar to the A'ryans as Kuru-hshetra) was 
^ruled over by a King named Prabh^karavardhana, whose 
younger son was Harsha. His elder brother was R4jya- 
vardhana, the crown prince, who ascended the throne in 605 A.D., 
on the death of his father ; but he did not live long to enjoy 
his accession, having been treacherously murdered by the king 
of Bengal whom he had soxight as an ally in an expedition 
against the ruler of Malwa. E4jyavardhana having died 
without leaving an heir, his ministers finally chose Harsha as 
his successor (October, 606). The wisdom and fitness of this 
choice were proved so^n after by the energy and ability with 
which Harsha conducts himself in his new position. He first 
planned a methodical system of conquest ( Dig-vijayn ), with 
the purpose of bringing the whole land under one political 
power, viz. his own. Within six years he bad conquered large 
pa?ta of the north-western regions and of Bengal, and his 
milititry strength at this time can be gauged from the fact 
that be could put in the field 60.000 war-elephants and 

1 Tne standard account in Sanskrit is the Ear eha* Chari ta of 
BS,na. The acisunnt given by Pa'rkhl S&strt in hts Marathi Bisay 
on sJlg'S (1911) and Uie achololy Introduction in Gujarati prefixed 
by Mr. K, 11< Dhruva to his Guj. trans!. of the Priyaduriifca 
(2d cd. 1917) are also very hJpful. Consult especial iv V. A. ; 
Simith’s Early Ututory of India (3rd ed, 1914) pp. 336-359, frona 
which mainly the above facts have been oompUed, ^ ^ 
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100,000 cavalry.’’ He then ieigno«l lor thirty- five years longer, 
most of which period was passed in peaot ful dfovelopmont 
and the perfecting of tho varlons schemes of adminisiration 
and in making occasional additions to bis already extoneivo 
empire. Towards the close of his reign his empiio exUnded 
over the whole of the basin of the Ganges ( incltiding Nepal )i 
from the HimMaya to the Narmada, beddes Malwa, Gujarat 
and Saurdshtra (the modem Kathiawar). His long career 
of conquest was unbroken save for one defeat, which he sus- 
tained in 620 at the hands of Palakedn II. of the Oh4lukya 
family. The Obinese traveller Houen-Tsang gives an eye- 
witness’s description of Ms civil administration, with which 
he was highly impressed. The principal source of revenue was 
of course land revenue, other taxes being light and negligible.' 
Crimes were rare, and on the whole the people were prosperous 
and contented. Harsha in after-life was strongly inelined 
towards the quietistie teachings of Buddhism, and he himsel 
lived like a Buddhist devotee. Rest-houses (BAcfmtsf-s'aZos)* 
religious establishments, and benevolent and charitable institu-* 
tions on the model of those of Asoka, were founded throughout 
his kingdom. He held religious assemblies, once at Kanau3 
and again at Pray&ga, where he freely gave away his wealth in 
charity. Having conquered Assam (K&mardpa) he even 
sent a mission to China, between which country and India 
there was constant communication in those days. Harsha 
died in 646 (or 647 ) without leaving an heir. On his death 
the throne was usurped by one of his ministers. The remova 
of his mighty personality soon plunge|^e country in disorder 
which rapidly made his compact and solid state soon crumble 
to pieces. 

Harsha was known as Harsha the Fara- 

snount Sovereign. He earned that title for himself by his exten- 
sive conquests, and we have seen how, during the forty years of 
his rule, he devoted his energy to the efficient administration 
of his wide dominions. Education was developed, and litera- 
ture and learning flourished under government patronage* 
Two of the most famous poets at his court were Btuabhatfa^ 
the author of the Rddambart, and Maydra, who composed the 
Sflryaktaka. The King himself was a writer of conaiderablo 
merit. As Mr. Smith says, Besides a grammatical work, 
three extant Sanskrit plays and sundry compositions in verse 
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Ef 6 ascribed to his pen } and there is no reason for hesitating ! 
to believe that he had at least a large share in their composi 
tion5_/or rii>^al authcrs were xot uncommon in ancient India, ’’ * 

Taken by itself the reign of Haraha can be compared to 
that of the great Mogul Emperor Akbar, as regards the uni- 
versal prosperity of the people, the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration, and the encouragement given to learning and the fine 
arts. Harsha^^s autograph has been preserved on an inscrip- 
tion^ and those interested might find it at p. 342 of Mr. 
Smith's History, For nearly thirteen centuries, his plays have 
continued to enjoy an extensive popularity, and have furnished 
rhetoricians and literary critics with models and illustrations 
for their canons, their position in Sanskrit literature being 
very high. 

Ooming now to the various conflicting theories, we do 
not think there is any ground for urging that the same hand 
that wrote the Priy. and the Ratn. could not have written the 
^SgS-nanda, so that it is necessary to provide the NagS-nanda 
with a different authorship. This argument seems to have 
been based on the general similarity of the subject-matter 
of the first two plays, and the totally distinct theme of the 
Ndginanda. That is a very slender reed to rely upon*, for 
nothing can prevent an author from choosing widely different 
subjects for his works, if he is so pleased. And in the plays 
themselves there are abundant traces and points of resemblance 
that leave no doubt as to their all having emanated from 
the same hand. Therf^ are, in the beginning, the ipfrfl^sTrSj 
which agree almost llleraliy with one another} and the 
at the end have also the same ring of similarity. 
Many words, sentences and idioms, are common to all the 
plays, and these we have quoted in the Notes wherever they 
occur. Many verses are similar in sentiment or in phraseology 
(of, the verse 55?l%343TJT«rr§!Tr &e. which occurs bothinthe Priy. ^ 
and in the N&g. ), The 3q%stT^ in Ratn. II. resembles the ; '' 
corresponding one in Nfig. II, Apart from the resemblance in 
words, incidents and Ideas, the general simplicity of style, 
and chsracterisiation are almost uniform in the three plays, 
and the reader oan hardly remain unconvinced that these plays 


1 E. g,f S'hdraka, Vis'S.fcbadatta, Bhoja, Yes'ovarmau, and 
others, ( The Italics in the quotation above are ours 



1 As it is well known th*t Ilnrahii showed a leatting towards 
Buddhism towards the end of his reign, we can easily suppose that 
the l*riy. and the liatn- were his earlier works, while the Nfig. 
marks the beginning of the Buddhistic tenor of his thought* 
development. 


wore composed by the same author, however dissimilar the 
subject of the Nagananda^ may be from that of the two 
other plays. 

It has been contended with great force and display of 
ingenuity, that King Harahavardhana did not himself write 
these plays, but some poet "at his court did it for him, and 
this contention rests on a sentence in the Kavyaprakas^'a of 
Mammata ( Uch. I. ) — t . Earning 
money is stated there to be one of the objects in composing a 
literary work ; and as an instance the case of getting 
money frotn is pointed out. The commentator tJddyo- 
takara explains— « 1 € ft 

l” > and he is followed in this by some 
other commentators. In some MSS. of the Kavyaprakas'a is 
found a variant, ^TorifHTPT? for 

this caught the imagination of the late Dr. Hall, who was the 
first to attribute the Ratnavall to B&na. As it is, the whole 
of this argument turns upon the explanations of the eotn- 
mentatora of the Kavyaprak&sa, whom we need not implicitly® 
follow, for there is another and a more natural interpretation 
of the passage in question, viz., that Dh^vaka and other poets 
got wealth from their (royal) patrons as a reward and as a 
mark of appreciation — and it is not necessary to suppose that 
authorships were transferred to the patrons in consideration 
of such gifts. Sensitive and honourable patrons themselves 
would fight shy of such wholesale transfers. 

But, apart from that, there is no evidence whatever, 
internal or external, to believe Ipt Baqa wrote the 
Eatnivall, since hia slyle, as seen in his prose works, is com- 
pletely removed from that of the dramas. The formi-r is 
highly ornate and elaborate, the latter is simple and plain. 
Moreover, why B&na should Lave sold the dramas only, and 
retained the Kadambarf, which would have brought Mm a 
princely sum of money, would be a puzzle ; again, IbiBa was in 
sufl&oiently opulent circumstances, q'ute beyi>nd the neeessity 
which would drive an impeounious author to bargain fur -be 


sale of his works including their authorship. Dr, Hall also 
argued tliat the presence of the verse etc. both 

in the Eavnaval! and in the Harshaoharita proved B&na^s 
authorship of the former. But no mch nerse exists in the 
Ilarshacharita, and the learned doctor led scholars to follow a 
wild-goose chase for a time, till the theory came to be abandoned 
as both hasty and unsound. It was reserved for an enterprising 
scholar of South India, Mr. Narayan Shdstri^ to pursue the ; 
seemingly obscure reference to in the K^vyaprakl^a- 

passage, and to deduce some very ingenious theories about the 
authorship of these plays. The learned scholar’s conclusions 
and arguments, if they are proved to be correct, would disturb 
the chronology of many authors and make it necsssary to 
revise and rewrite the early history of Kavya literature*, but 
for reasons shortly to be stated, wo must say we are unable 
to concur in Mr. Shdstrl’s conclusions. Mr. Sb&str! identifies , 
vrnq* with the famous poet who is eulogized by K&Ud&sa, 
and thirteen of whose dramas were recently discovered in 
.pTravanoore } he also identifies the fif of the Preludes of these 
plays with a certain king Vikrara&ditya whom he place! ’ 
between 552 and 457 B. 0. *, and he ascribes the authorship of 
our plays toBhdsa, a court-poet of this §rl Haraha-Vikram^. 
ditya, thus carrying back the age of the plays by some ten 
centuries or so ! 


This edifice of conjecture and theory is based on a quota- 
tion given by Mr. Sh&stri as from the of which 

runs as follows! — 

vrifr qr?^r%: 

T%^r .snr W ii 

g; qsRfq’fq ^ ^’'Tvr^tT'Rfrr i 
T? =q?rr5r: ti 

3Tifl ¥rr«JT ^r^cTr JifTlT'^r fir?r?rlr^r i 
fr ft 

cr?q- TT^cT I 

ft 

3Ttpa[Rv^*ri%: ft 

^ ft * ; v'. ■ 
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qs^qt^ ^ f^fw Si 

qiq^- ss 

DhJvaka Ul. ‘a washerman,’ was a title by which, no 

aonbt,BMsa was known, rKlu 

by profession. Bnt ainoo BhSsa precodea KkUdisa , the 

Sng Harahavardhana of the seventh oentnry, and hence Mr 
2trt discovered an earlier Har.ha, from a verse of the 
Bdiataramginl.* Mr. Shdstrl farther argued from the siimlan y 
fn id o3'idea. between the PriyadarMkk and the MMav. 
kkoLitra,that the former playofBhasa must have served 
L a modei forKkUdksa-s work. The latest supper er of the 

theory of Bhisa’s authorship of the plays is Prof. . 
Paranipe® of Poona. 

It is not possible so easily to brush aside ‘I'® 
given by Mr. Shftstrt. Bat the manner in which U was ocig- 

inally o&redis highly suspicions, and creates in onr mind * 

gravl doubts whether such a work as f 

*bc.e verses am to 

US to fori a conclusion directly on the strength of this 
statement ascribed to E&iaSekhara. Beoause, w^m Paadi^ 
E.V. Krishnamachariar, the l„ol\ 

dart’ki In the Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series ( Srirangam, 1906 ) 

! i aged Mr. Shastii to prodaoo the source of his informn- 
Hon the latter wrote back inrep!y||atho borrowed the 
. 3ti» from a fri.ni of and %as the whole thing 

' apparently based on hearsay, came to almost nothing A 

.? thmefore it becomes necessary to suspend judgement on oA r 
- onostioDS arising out of these gnotod versos. 1 rol. Paranjpe, 

^ ?rUy o™t“<>"» weakness of Mr. SMstri’s position 

1 Vtlidtao meutions Bliisa in iho Prologue to his MMavlklgni 

™**'2 sflepw'mtfSiui i wreraswif W«i " 

'““Vlua3ale in Marathiiu the monthly Ohilmmaya Jagat, 

Tsoe'p'Kvil' of the Sanskrit Bbdmikl of the Priyadars'ika., 
Vani Vilaa Bdition. 


I 



1 E. g.} the worship of Agaatya ; the extreme heat of the 

S'arad season ; the idea of It ( N^g. p, 17) 

similar to that of ( Blifisa’s Pratijna-Yaugan- 

dharaya5,a ) ; the affection of the heroines for trees and plants ; the 
attempt «t suicide by hanging ; and some others. 

_ , . 

2 The most common of these "is the recurrence of the phrase 

arn^crmgt, which Prof. Paranjpe compares to fet NsCg. p, U8 

(variant given in the foot-notes to our ed. of the "play)* ' ' 
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whioh wm thus rendered quite untenable, passes over that point 
and tries to argue independently that Bh^sa was the real author 
of the Naglaanda, He has picked up similar ideas^ and gram- 
matical and literary peouliaritieg,^ from the published writ- 
ings of Bhlea and the two plays hTagaaanda and Priyadar^ika ; 
and relying on them, he endeavours to show that the same 
hand must have produced all the plays. We must say with 
reference to this attempt that the learned critic has relied too 
much on a generous imagination, and ho is prejudiced as he 
starts with a declared purpose to be on the look-out for simi- 
lar ideas, If we are to apply the same argument, almost any 
classical work in Sanskrit can be shown to be written by 
almost any famous poet, as there is bound to be some simi 
iarity, more or less, everywhere. Similarity of ideas is to a 
certain extent common in all works having similar themes 5 
very frequently it arises out of the fact that the works owe 
thtir composition to a common source, as in the case of the 
Pafiohatantra and the Hitopade^a; still more frequently 
* it arises when an author, who is acquainted with the works of 
his predecessors, deliberately imitates them or unconsciously 
repeats the ideas and words with which he is familiar. Thus 
the works of K§,lid&8a are abundantly bestrewed with phrases, 
constructions, similes and ideas from V&lmiki’s Edmayana. 
But who will venture to assert that X&lidasa had a hand in 
the composition of the Earaay^na, or vice versa? In faot, 
Prof. Paranjpe has stepped beyond the limits which a cautious 
critic must always set to such an argument. There is not a 
shred of evidence to4sny King Harshavardhana's authorship 
of the Nagiinanda. Granting that all these resemblances set 
forth by Mr. Paranjpe, and many more, do occur, we can at 
the best argue that Harshavardhana must have read and 
admired the plays of Bhdsa. To jump at any other conclusion 
would be unsafe and is most certainly unwarranted. For in 



th6 first P'sos "* ®“r’' -t 

^ crude and Lie language more eaej-flowing ; it 

uornpaiatively rude and^^i^ 

poTi!hed"refinement ol Hareha’e works who.e style reecrnbles 
polioLe KSIidfiia Next it might be urged, though 

rtre"lfirmation, that Har.ha might have wrll.» thi.e 

playl on the model of, and as revised or modified versions o^ 
thZe oi hia predeceflEor, Bhdaa, in the same way m which 
idraka wrote hia MrichchhaUma on the basis of Bh&sa s 
rh&rudatta. Bub for this we must wait till more plays of 
Bh&aa come to light, including his origmaU of mg., Pny. an 
Ea?r / all\e .rote iUse. But the most convincing 
fesdmofy^to our mind, to prove that King Harsha of Kanauj 
wrote the N&gananda in the seventh century, la afEor ed y 
Ohinese traveUer-pilgrim I-Tsing.^ with which for the present 
we can safely oonolude this brief inquiry into the genesis of oar 
Tilav He writes-.—^'Klng SiUditya^ versified the story of 
IL Bodhisattva Jlrndtav^hana who surrendered himself in 
Unp Af a Naga This version was sot to music ; he had it 
purformed by a band, aooompauiod by dancing and acting, and 
thus popularized it in his time, 


III. THE PLAT. 

(1) The Story oe the Eatna'vali'. 

The mrAcali or the /s«i. iVeoHaos, is « drajna in fonr 

act. -It Is so named after the Horoine, the Simhala princess 

Ltufivall whoso union with King^dayana of Kansambi 
form, the theme of the play. In order that 

may fully understand the various points subseqnenlly to be 
«sLsea,itis desirable that he shoald be acquainted with 
the outline of the plot, whioh is therefore given bdow 

Aet I After the Benedietion (Nindt), the Sutradh&ra m 

tu. Prelude (Prastfivaaa) introduees to the audienee the play to 

Lgins the Act proper. King Vlkramababu of Simaaia had a 
daughter, named Eatnavali. A sago (Siddha) had prophesied that 
1 whoever would marry her would be a pamraount soveragn 
USarvabhauma), Tauga ndhat&yaaa, the chief minister of King 

' "~'T1taH^h Tr. by Takakusu, p. 168. 

2 This was one of the titles of King Harshavardhana, 



tFdayans, heard this rumour, and aoting upon it, sought Ratnavali 
in marriage for his master. King Udayana had already a wife, the 
Queen Vdsavadatla, and for fear of offending her, the request was 
disallowed by king VikramabA.hu. Thereupon Yauga. got a rumour 
circulated that Queen VAsavadattA perished in a fire at LAvAnake, 
The only objection to the proposed marriage being thus removed. 
VikraraabAhu gave his consent, and sent Ratnavali to Kau^Anibi on 
board a ship. The ship was wrecked in niid*-oceBn ; the princess, 
however, was luckily rescued by a trader of KaUiiAmbt while she was 
clinging to a plank. He recognized her by the Jewel -Neck lace 
(Ratna-mAlA, whence her name ilatnAvali), which she always wore. 
The minister YauganduarAyana, to whom the rescued princess was 
brought by the trader, did not announce her identity, for obvious 
reasons, but introduced her into the Queen’s apartments, wheie she 
worked as an attendant>maid, appropriately named SdgariJcd (‘rescued 
from the sea*). In a soliloquy or the stage YangaudbarAyana 
explains all those previous incidents. The ship which carried 
Ratn. also carried BAbhravya (Udayana’a chamberlain) and Vasu- 
bhfiti (VifcramabAhu’s minieter)a8 the escorts of the princess. They, 
too, were rescued, but they were unaware of the similar rescue of 
RatnAvalt, Hence, believing her to have perished, they kept the 
affair to themselves, and straightway joined the army of General 
Rumapvat, whom U dayana had ordered to lead an expedition against 
the Kosala country. Thus the only two persons who could have dis- 
closed SAgarikA’s identity were away, and YaugandharAyapa thought 
that she (SAgarikA) would be able by means of her uncommon beauty 
to win Udayana’s heart under her assumed name and position as a 
common maiden; it would then be happier and better to make known 
her identity as a princess of the royal blood. These plans also are 
briefly touched upon in YaugaddharAyapa’s soliloquy. Then enters 
on the stage Udayana, aoi^mpanied by the court-jester (VidflBhaka). 
They discuss and describe the annual Cupid’s carnival which' was 
then in full swing. Then enter, two maid-servants, MadanikA’ aPd 
ChAtalatikA, who dance and sing on the stage.' The Viddshaka, t6*6, 
feels inclined to join them in a spirit of geuei^al gaiety. ATtei''a 
little diversion, the maids deliver a message from the *Queen to the 
King, requesting his presence that day in the Makaranda garden, 
The King and the Viddshaka accept the invitation and forthwith 
repair there, where shortly arrives the 'Qaeerf accompanied by her 
attendants, KAhchanamAlA, SAgarikA BatnAvait } and others; 
The Queen perceives the necessity*'" of kee(>ing the extremely 
young and beautiful SAgarikA out of the sight of her husband, and 
sends her away on some pretext. ,Bat SAgarikA, who was full of 
curiosity as to how the Cupid’s festival wasoelebratedpi this strange 
land, hides hetaelf behind a tree anjJ locks; pp, 5 .,J|n , the meanwhile 
the Queen offers worship to Cupid, and^ then to .her husband, 

B.I, S ’ ' ' ■ ' - ■ 


SfigarikSf wha had never «een the King before, feeh for lum 
at-firet-oight, and later, learning that be was the same King 
Udayana to whom she bad been betrothed and rent by her faiiier 
on board the ship, her love waxes strong. It being evening, the 
festival closes with the departure of the royal party off the stage. 

Act tl. 

In an Interlude ( Pravoa'ak • ) two maid-servants antionnco that: 
the King was to go that day to vigit the N tt^auidldd creeper with a 
view to try upon it an experiuient which would iimke it bloaaoni 
out of season, and that Silgarika had gone lo a bowf^r o£ kadall 
plants with painting Hiatcriuls, Wo are then introduced to 
S%arik4 herself who is love sick and diverting her longing by- 
drawing the picture of her lord and looking at it. In this state she is 
observed by tsuaaijigata, her frientl, to whom she had entrusted tho 
cage of the queen’s pet bird (& sdriLit ). A conversa ion engtics 
between them in which SAgBrikS, confesses her love for the King. 
A diversion is created at this stage by tho news that a monkey 
had got loose and was frigliteuing women and children. Silgartkil 
and the maid SusaiitguU who was with her, both leave tho stage in 
a hurry, the adrikd flies away from her cage whicli was broken 
open by the monkey. Then enters the Vidftshuk i with tho news of 
the success of the experiment on the creeper Navamdhi-d, which he 
relates to the King. They then come upon the bird (sdriM) who, 
parrot-like, repeats in their hearing the impassioned utterances of 
Bigarika which she had listened to, as well ns the replies of 
SuBSipgata to them. There are no names mentioned, and the King 
^ and the Vidflahaka discuss as to whom those words could refer to. 
They wander about, and come upon the painting hastily left behind 
[ by Sagarik4. The Vidflshaka therein reoogniaea the King, hut neither 
of them can recognize Sigarika whom Suaarngat4 had painted at 
his side and whom they had not seen Wefore. In th© mcaawuile 
S4g8rik4 and Suswiigat4 come back for their bird and painting- 
board ; and finding there tho King with tho Vidushaka, limy listen 
to their conversation. It soon becomes clear to them ttiat tho King 
too has fallen in love with tho unknown maiden (». e. S4garik4) of 
the picture ; Su8ainpt4 thereupon introduces her friend to tho King. 
Apprehending a visit from the Queen, SAgarika goes away. Then 
enters Queen V48avadatt4 who catches sight of the paintiog-board, 
recognizes her maid therein by the side of her husband, gets angry 
with the latter who gives evasive answers, and leaves in a huff, 
The crest-fallen King, thereupon, dopart's with tho Viddshaka. 

Act Uh 

In an Interlude (Prnves'aka) two mald-sorvants relate how 
Sasaipgat4 has planned to bring about a meeting between the King 
and S4garik4 who ii to be disguised as tho Queen, SusaQigati taking 
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tha dJgnlse of the Queen’s ntiRhl KliSchaaain&l&« Then entere the 
King whom the Vicl&dliaka acquaints with thia scheme. Then they 
lt.)th repair to the place of renriezvous. In the meanwhile the 
Q ieon, too, learns of the plot and she also arrivea there. The King 
and the Vidhsluka take her for SUguriki (disguised ), and address 
l«r as such; the King perceives his mistake and tries to reconcile 
her, hut the Queen departs in high dudgeon. Then there comes the 
real SitgarikA (dressed liko VdauvadattA ), bnt she proceeds to 
commit suicide by hanging herself in despair as she snspeiita tha 
plot mlgiit be discovered by her royal mistress. The King now 
jisist’ikes her for Queen VasavadattA. and when he goes ith to 
rescue her, ho sees his mistake and is very much rejoiced at having 
been unexpectedly united with hia beloved. But just t i cn the 
Queen, repenting of her ill-temper towards the King, comes back 
prepared to be reconciled to him, to find him engaged in paying 
his attentions to SAgariku. The King feels now thoroughly abashed, 
and the curtain drops on the scene as the Vidfishaka is marched off, 
bound, along with SAgarikA, by the Quean who follows both herself. 

Act IV. 

The Qiieon circulates a report that SAgarikA was sent away to 
her father at Ujjayint, while she keeps her secretly a prise ner In 
her palace so as to prevent her being seen bv anybody. In an 
Interlude the maid SusaingatA gives to the Vidhshaka the jewel- 
necklace which was worn by SAgarikA and which the latter had 
handed over to lier to be given to some BrAhmana as a gift, when she 
herself despaired of her own life. The Vi ildsbaka visits his royal 
master, informs him that SAgarikA was said to have been sent to 
Ujja]i«it and shows him the jewel-neckl ice. In the interval news is 
brouv'ht about the success of the expedition against the Kosaia 
count y in which Rumagvat hud been engaged. Then enters a 
mac;ician whose p'^rfonnance the King witnesses ; but this is Inter- 
rupt ed by tim arrival of BAbltrHvya aid Vasubt-dti, who were with 
the army tf Uumanvat, ami who luul now returned to the capital. 
Yi-sulduiti sees tlie jewel-necklane with the Vidftshaka and 
recognizoti it as the aauie that once belonged to the Princess 
liatnAvuii. lie nest pro*eed'i to give a full account of the proposed 



interrupted by the com iiolion cniHed by the nows of a fire having ' 
broken out ia the roy!)l houscliobl. VAiavadattA is afraid that 
SAgurikA (who wm u pri-iotisr ) might lose hjr life In ilie fire, and 
in her terror she asks Hie King to s.jvo her. The King promptly 
ruslies to the rescue, and brings SAgarikA safe out of the fire- It 
is then discovered tliat the tire was ttmeal, having been the work of 
that magician Vusuhhijiti at once recognises his princess, in 
SAgarikA, and them fivcry thing is satisfactorily clOArod ap* . V&ssirit^ 


dattS, regrets the treatmeat she gave to her rival, who tarns out to 
be her cousin ; raugandharayana enters next to explain his part 
in the affair; the magician had been sent in by him in order to 
bring about the release of SS,garikil. Everyone is happy, and the 
Queen consents to the long-def erred marriage of TJdayana and 
Batnavali. The play then closes with the customary Bharatai}di,hj<i^ 
praying for peace, prosperity and contentment all round. 


(2) THE SOUBOE OF THE PLOT, 

It is a notioeable feature of dramatic literature in Bauskrlt 
that few, if any, play-writers have troubled themselves with 
inventing entirely original plots for their plays. Most of them ? 
among whom is our author, have been content to borrow their 
plots from anoient sources, either from the inexhaustible fund 
of the great Indian Epics, or from the semi-legendary stories 
current among the people. The largest collection of these 
legends, ever made, was probably the Brihatkatha, attributed to 
one Gup&dhya. This work, which is supposed to date from the 
first century A. D., was written in the Pais'fiehi’ language It 
is, however, unfortunately no longer extant in the original ; ba^ 
we have two excellent and fairly extensive abstracts of it in 
Sanskrit both compiled in. the 11th century, the Bplbatkathfi'* 
manjart of Kshemendra and the Kath^saritsigara of 
Somadeva. The latter (which is larger and loss condensed 
than the version of Kahemendra) is a veritable mine of 
ancient Hindu legendary lore and makes as entertaining 
reading as the Arabian Nights* Entertninmsnts, The originals 
! of the plots of Harsha’a three plafs would be found in the 
' Katbisarita&gara. Bat it is difficult to pass my definite 
oi^iticistn on these originals and the changes worked in them 
by the poet. For, the Kathdaaritedgara is a later paraphrase, 

! which was not before Haraha, who probably had direct access 
: to the Bpihatkath& itself : and we do not know how far 
Somadeva has improved upon the BrihatkathA in minor 
details. 

In our edition of the NAg&nanda we have given a long 
extract to show how closely the plot of that play was taken 
from the Byihatkathi. The plots of the two plays Friya- 

1 “ A term applied ' to a number of low Prakrit dialeote spoken 
by* the most ignorant and degraded classea. Mocdonolh 
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darsik&and Eatnivali have also baen borrowed from the same 
source ; but it should be stated that the borrowings here have 
not been wholesale as in the case of the K4g4naiida. The story 
of^the loves of king Udayana of KaiiSambi and his Queen 
Vasavadatta seems to have been exceedingly popular in ancienti 
India, as it is referred to by many poets of note, including 
Kdlidisa— ( who says in his Megh. 

Sso.) and Sudraka (in 

his Mrichehh. Tiff:). It is given at 

length in the KathS-saritsfigara. As Harsba does not borrow 
that story we have not given any extracts from it here ; the 
carious student may consult the beginning of the third 
Lambaka for the same. In the Kathaa. ia given an account of 
how Yaugandharayana, the minister of CTdayana, brought about 
a marriage of his king with Padm&vat!. Harsha has taken 
this broad fact for his basis, and some names (such as 4trFW«roT» 
the General tJyr^TOT^P &c. ) are 

common to his play and the original story. But the actual 
development of the plot, as it runs through the four Acts to 
the denouement, is practically his own luvention. In the Kath4s. 
the princess is the daughter of king Pradyota of Magadha,. 
PadmAvati* by name, and it was prophesied by a seer that she 
was destined to be the wife of Udayana } but Harsha names her ! 
Eatndvali and makes her a daughter of King Vikramabihu of 
Oeylon. The rumour of Vfisavadatt4 being killed in the 
Lavdnaka fire is oommon to both the accounts, but the use 
made of it by Harsha is not in the original and constitutes a 
novel feature^ as also does the prophecy of the sage concerning 
Batnivali. 

In short, while originality of plot has to be denied to our 
poet, it must be admitted that in the Ratn4 vail his inventive 
genius and consttuotiVQ skill shine out so pre-eminently as t o 
make his indebtedness to the original quite insignificant. This 
has endeared the Ratn^vall to the later critics and students 
of the play, and Bfimodaragupta, a poet of the eighth eeuCury, 

1 The poet Bhisa, thirteen of whose dramas have been recently 
recovered, has written two plays oh the Udayana and VAsavadettl 
story, the Svapnav&savadatta and the PraUJn&yaugandJiarApatfa ^ 
These follow the original as represented by the K-ath&s. much more 
closely than BaindvaU. Harsha, therefore, doea not appear to be 
indebted to Bhts^f ^ ^1 rifl j | 


has in his Knttanlmata* given a dctailea simmarj oltb® irs« 
Act of Batii&vall, with the eiicorniutii— . 

8in'^»'artT=?fvT g?rrti^ r 

^igrfcT iH 924 ) 

»— which undoubtedly it deservos. 


(3) TIME-ANALYSIS OF THE PLAY. 

The aoticn of the Eatn&vali ia spread over a period of 
four eoiiBecutive days ( prahably more), roughly aecurdlfig 
with the four Acta. The time when tie actioti begiua Is the 
•eaeou of Spring ( e/. sre'cilfa? p. o, ^cft 

p. 10 ). 

Act I- — begins late in the afterisoon of one of the day® 
of the Kadatta>fe«tival ^ and this muH bo the fa!!-m< on-days 
of the month of Chaitra (ff vfvi^ &o. 1. 15). For thlij 

is olearly shown by the fact that the mooa is described as 
rising jnst after the sun has set ( <?/. 

§^^1% p. 27 ). The actual events nairated 

probably take up two hours, when the sun sits and the Act 
ends ( P- 26, qft<naqf : p. 27 ). 

Act II. The time of this Act oannol be conclusively 
ascettained j but that it comes the next day Immediately aftt r 
the events of Act I. is sufficinitly clear. For in Act 
B&garik& hands over the bird sdrika to Sus-ungata ( p. 22 ). 
as she has forgotten to take it back, Bu>aipgat4 Is shown at 
the beginning of Act XI. as seeking her friend in order to 
restore the bird to her ko^ping ( p. 20 ). This mu^t be 
evidently the next day. Tue time, though not dLlSuittly 
mentioned anywhere, is probably early afternoon j fur it was 
01 that same day ( srq p. 29 ) that tbe.K'ug le .rnt the frgq- 
from and that mun have happened in 

the mjrnittg. Agiia, Sigarika is mentioned a« going to the 


1 See the od. of the Knttantmata in Ka'vyanulil, Gudichhnka 

ill. ( 1889 ) pp. 103— no, D'lmodaragnpta not only inotiUong 
ornRwr, wrwTRraT, the sHriKil i&c,, but actu-ifly quotta the 

verso gr^qqURtilJrf^il &0. from the tirst Act of the play. 

2 And not the t3th, as supposed by Prof. Jackson ; see p* 91 

of hi« article in the ^aar/iaf o/ Me American Oriental Soeietf^i Volk 
21 C 19U0 ). For the see p. 9 of our text. 


plaataia-lsowes’, with a picture-board and painting materials ^ 
tbia must have been in the afternoon, as then alone she could 
hfivo got leisure to do it. The gubstqoent events follow con- 
ic c|nentlywitloat a break, and the Act ends some lime before 
suiistfe, for otherwise a description of sunset would most 
likely have come at the end. 

Act III —“begins lata in the evening of the next day, 
SomeHave imagined that the events of Acts If. and III. 
take place on the eamo day, with only an interval of two or 
three hours between. But this appears hardly likely. For 
the King is described as being love-sick and in ill-health ( qf 
p 6 ), and the Queen as sending Kafi hana- 
in41i 10 learn abuub the condition of his health ( 

P* ) Surely, at least a day’s interval is necessary for 
the King to m-inifest signs of his indisposition and the Qiietn 
to get anxious on his acoom t. The action begins at about dusk 
( srfm p. 61, : p. 66 ), and is continaed for a few 

hours, the da^kn^8^ ( p. 67 ) 

affjrdinga ready ground for the series of mistaken identitits 
upon which 80 much of the interegt of this Act depends. Later 
on there is moon-rise ( 5 T(rtii'kr?THT«i; p. 74), the Act 
thus clo'-iog late in the night of probably the 2nd day of the 
dark half of the mcntb. 

Act IV. The events of this Act follow the very next 
day*, the reference to ^agarika being s id to Lave been sent 
away nt “mid-nigbt” ( 3‘qrWfTWlir p. 86 ) obviously indicates 
the mid night intervening between the two days on which 
respectively the events of Act III, and IV. take place. As 
to the actual time of this Act, there is no conolnsive proof, 
but it may be taken to be early afternoon, in the absence of 
any mention to the contrary. 


(4) TECHNICAL REMARKS. 

The HainataU is pre-eminently a Sanskrit play which 
conforms strictly to the various canons of Sanskrit dramaturgy 
and is for this reason more often quoted in the later treatises 
on dramaturgy than many other plsy^ * It belongs to the cla^s 

1 E~g. Prof M. Windti.t:li a< quoted by Prof Jucksuti, op c-t. 

2 In this lespect it is to be coiuparod with the VenlBuiui (Ira 
which also is very largely drawn upon in Sanskrit treatises on 
diamatargy. 
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of tTpaHpakas known as the 'N&tiha and is divided into font 
Acts. As regards the three chief requisites, the fig or Plot 
is ir^TfT or historical, as the story of Udavana and V 4sa'«*a- 
datt& was popularly received as history in the poet^s own days. 
The %rfr here is sp^iftive and tender-hearted’^ 

( «Pc3-TW! If: I> H- S)- The Heroine 

belongs to the variety known as gavjr? who is defined as 
ffff^rs^rirr itr if: ^1% < B.-B., II 16 ). There is no ^Tn• 
^'mp or ir/g-iTTPl^r as in other plays. The prevailing fir or 
sentiment is (Love). There is an ocoasional infusion of 
fjiror as in the lament of S&garika ( p, 79 ) and of as in 

the jokes of the Vidushaka ; but these are all subordinate to 
Hfrr which permeates the whole. The 
the five ;^(^s and their various STif’S; have been pointed out 
in the commentary in the various places. 

As regards the dimmmmt and the external setting, the 
play opens with the customary Then in the ir|?frf!Tf or 
Prelude the Sdtradhfira informs the audience of the name of 
the poet, the title of the play and the oooasiou of its per- 
formance. Then there is a in which the minister 

Yaugandhar&yapa briefly relates that portion of the story 
which Is anterior to the period where the play actually begins. 
Then each of the three succeeding Acts has a or inter- 

lude, and finally there is the ^ as usual. This is the 
broad structural outline of the arrangement of the piayi for 
details and minor divisions and sub-divisions of topics 
( «. y. ffW, others too numerous to 

mention ) the student may consult the Ba^aifipaka which 
deals with these fully. 


<6 ) THE aBOGRAPHY OF THE PL At* 

The scene of the play is laid at Kauldmbf, the capital of 
king tidayana, who ruled over the Vatsa country. Vatsa is 
thus described in the Kath&s. — f fif |i^ 

t ^risrr pr «* The city of 

Kaulimbl was very famous in ancient times, being mentioned 
in the RAmdyaUa of V&lmiki. The Kathfes, describes its 
grandeur as (11. 1. 6 ). In 

many Ceylonese books it is named as one of the nineteen capital 
cities of ancient India. It was founded by EuiUmha ( son of 



Kwa'a ), tenili is descent Irom Panaravas. Time baa deptlved 
it ol its glory and now it is represented by the comparatively 
iaiignifioaat village of Kosam, on the river Jurnn^, about 
30 miles above Allahabad. 

— The country of Kosala against which Bnmaiavat 
led an expedition, is the southern Kosala, as it is mentioned 
in the fourth Act that the Kosala-king had taken refuge in 
the Vindhya fortress ( p. 93 ). This is 
distinct from the t7ttara«'Kosala, where reigned the celebrated 
kings of the solar dynasty ( see Bagh. IX. X ). It lay to the 
south of the Ganges and stretched as far as the modern Berar. 
According to the YayupurSna, Kus% the son of B&ma, ruled 
over this country at hia capital or built in the 

defiles of the Vindhya mountain. 

is identified by some with the modern Oeylon, 
Others hold that it was an island diiSerent from Oeylon as the 
two are separately mentioned in the Bh&g. — P. Sk. V., 

arn^sfr CircT^ Var&hamihira 

also mentions these differently; see Byih.-Sam. Oh. XIV. XI, 

15 ( sprwr: i ). 

?yr«JPr!3r — was the name of a village adjacent to Magadht ^; 
and was probably situated on the south bank of the Jumni, 
near its confluence with the Ganges. 


<6) ORITIOAL AND GENERAL REMARKS, 

Of the three plays of l§ri Harshadeva, the NfigAnanda, 
which is a Nfitaka, is of a unique type and stands quite by 
itself, being intended to teach a lofty moral; while the two 
remaining ones ( Ratnfi vail and Priyadarsikfi) may be called 
sister plays, their subject being common, viz. the love* 
intrigue of King tTdayana. THeyare, KkolheMfilavikAgnimitra^ 
and Vikramorva%a of KalidSsa, essentially love-pjays,' and 

1 The plot of the MMav. resembles thotof onr play in some 
details. There also we find Mfdavtkl., tbe Heroine, like HatnA., 
thwarted in her assignations with the King Agnimitra by his second 
queen Irlvatt. There also MAIavibS, ia pot in fetters and confined 
in a room by tbe chief queen Dhirint and is released by means of 
a scheme, and the queen herself, as here, ^giyCiS her in marriage to 
the King. ’ ' isii. . 
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the poet herein neither desire® to teaoh any moral nor aims 
at illustrating any of the great conoern? ot worldly life. Thus 
these plays lie on a lower plane than the N&gdnaadaf nriae 
the less they are sufficiently interesting on the stage. The 
Batclvali, in particular, by rf as in of its well-cone, eif'td and 
well-diveloped plot, has attracted admirers ever since the 
days when it was first exhibited at Harsha’'s royal theatre. 
We have already quoted the enthusiastic praise accorded to it 
by Damodaragttpta* and we might here quote Br. Macdonellj 
who writes:* Altogether, Ratnkmli is an agreeable play, 
with well-drawn characters, and many poetical beauties.*^ 
Bis play which has thus elicited admiration from both eastern 
and western scholars, holds no insignificant position in 8an- 
ikrit literature, and, as has been stated elsewhere, is very 
frequently quoted ( by way of illustration or authority ) by 
writers on poetics. Evidence of style shows that the 
which is more polished and distinctly more graceful than the 
Priyadaraiki, must be a later production, wh.la the Nasraianda 
must be put last, a* it was obviously written* during the 
closing years ot Harsha’s life. 

The Ratnftvali is deservedly the best of the works of 
Harsba; it observes the unities of time and place, and maintains 
the spectators^ interest in the story right up to the end, wht-ra 
finally the ingenioua little plot of the minister, Taugaudbatd- 
yapa, is revealed to the King. How cleverly the pott bus 
manipnlated the incidents for keeping up the interest may oo 
observed in each Act. Thus be ingeniously makes use of the 
talking-bird, S&riltd, both for th*! purpose cf frightening tlio 
Tidushaka and allowing the audience to enjoy a joke at lia 
expense (rfilsi'q q;=T: tr.%^5rifr P- 4^1) and of informing tho 
King of the beginnings of his own love-hfi.ir. NeXt in 
Act III. the poet hast, by dressing S.V:ar!kil as V^isava-iat'A 

1 A flisl'jiy of Sanskrit LiUruture, p. 36^. Cf also **The 
story is romantic, tho injidonts uro wcli contrivrd, iho siuiiitiona. luo 
©niinenlly dramatic, and although the spectator Is let into ilie so<rret 
oftheplot fromthe iKJginning, tho interest b very successfully 
maintained. The inir'guo correiponds perfectly with the <h ntdt ou 
given by Schlegel; it ta the union of un-expccted coutbi nations, 
re.sulting from the contending? opentiun of ucoiUonial occurroace® 
and premeditated denigos.” — ( WjIsou ), 

2 See p. XItVI. of our ed. ol that play. 
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and Basaingata as K^HelianatnllS, finely used the opportnnity 
thus provided for creating a number of mietaken identities 
which not only help the plot bat mast also have been very 
smasiog to the speatators. The fire-scene in the last Act is 
again an eseolleat display of ingenuity, without which the 
ontraace of Sjtgarika on the stage at the required time would 
not have been possible, except in some bare, Lumdrum, manner. 
That Yangmdharayana should have planned and worktd 
out the whole marri-ige-3oLeme on his own responsibility^ 
without lotting the King know anything about it, seema 
strange. The minister himself feels it when he says 
jfifT srg: (p. 9j. But by the above device the poet has 

given such a finish to the whole thing as to make it impossible 
for the King to blame his minister, or the Queen to wiiho’d 
her consent to the iuteuded match. The only draw-back in 
ths play Is ihtt the poet has represented the Heroine as some* 
what fiimple-mioded. For, iu bis anxiety to describe the 
supreme handsomeness of his Hero, he makes Sagarika cor* 
ceive him as Oupid in bodily form(p. 25) and then suddenly 
recognize him as a human personage. Another weak point is 
the hanging-scene in the third Act j the poet seems to bs 
rather fond of painting bis Ileroines as unable to hold out 
against distress even for a short time and seeking relitf 
therefrom iu this extreme and exaggerated fashion ; for he 
has used a similar device in the second Aob of the N^gananda 
also. At any rate, it does not speak much far the Heroine^s 
strength of mind. 

The BatnUvali is a court-comedy and nOt a social comedy 
like the Mrlnhchbakatika ; hence it is natural if it does not 
give us much detailed information about the social customs or 
the domestic habits of the people in those days. It appears 
that music (p. 15), dancing (p. 14) and painting (p. 30) 
were the fine arts cultivated by cultured ladies then — ^a 
contrast with the present day Hindu society. Shipping is 
referred to as a commercial enterprise (p. 8). Magic seems 
to have had a firm hold ou the popular mind (e/. ft 

Sf^rnr: p. S9, and also the ^i'jsrrreyfr-aoeue in 
the fourth Act). Belief iu ghosts was then as common as 
it is now (e/. how the Viddabaka is frightened at p. 40)* 
Beyond these stray facts we get few glimpses into the daily 
lilo ol the people of Haxfha’f Umei. 
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the style of Hairsba is simple and easy-flowing, fchougli 
oonsoiously elaborate in a few places. It bas not the grace 
or rhythm of Kalidasa, but it is also remarkably free from 
the artificial ponderous ness of latter-day Sanskrit. S'ri Harsha 
evidently took K&lidaaa for his model and many of his stanaas 
and sentences are reminiscent of Kfilidaaa. Thus 

ffT^ (P* f 

& 0 . (Mfilav. IV. 5). Oompare also ^ 

^ffT- 

&C. (S'4k. IIL), s^fiTtrff^nsfr (p. 35) wUh 
(MAiav. II. 4 ) and many other passages pointed out 
in our Notes. Verses like ^T^^lcrSFcrKcTm (p 27) and 
€^T: Tirrlf%sr[a^g5rj?f«f: &«. (p. 53) are not unworthy 

of the distinguished author of the Sakuntala. It has to be 
admitted, however, that ooming after Kalidasa, Harsha has 
not quite escaped from the deterioration in style that is obser’ 
vable in post-K&lidiaian authors. Puns like those in 
q^qrcTJTf^^ &c. (P- 45) or 
& 0 , (p. 27), long compounds like 
q 5 ;^?qs|w^rt'(p* 36) or ^f^?rr5r|rrrfl^7qqfcrgr%aTf^5^almr^“ 
frrqi (P* * 33), and jingling collocations of words like those in 

occurrence in KAlid^sa’s verse. 

In simplicity and easy intelligibility of style, Harsha 
would rank next to Kalidlsa, and above Bhavabhfiti. But 
the same cannot' be said of him as a dramatic artist, or as a 
master of language either. As the author of the three plays 
taken together, Harsha^s position among Sanskrit writers 
ifl in the second class. He calls himself, in modesty, only a 
(P‘ 5)5 but Jayadeva (the author of the 

Prasaunarfighava) calls him ‘the Delight of the Muse of 
Poetry' (f^ )‘ It is possible that in his 

enthusiasm and love of alliteration Jayadeva was led into 
conferring upon our author a position to which sober critics 
would demur. We on our part are content to endorse the 
poet's own estimate of his work, that he was a skilful " 
(f^gpq) writer, a star of lesser brilliancy than K&lidfisa or 
Bfaavabhflti, int certainly not inferior to Bhatta-Nfirlyaija 
or Visakhadatta in ^Obstructive art. 



(1) THE PBINOIPAL OHAEAOTEES 
IN THE PLAT. 


Vatsaea'ja ( Heeo ). 

Ifc may be remarked at the outset that the interest in the 
story of this play depends on the incidents, and not so much 
on the development of any particular character*, this is also 
due to the fact that the action of the play is spread over the 
very short period of a .fe^v days, and not over a number of 
months or years, in which latter case there is sufaoient scope for 
developing a character more fully. As it is, we shall content 
ourselves with pointing out the salient characteristics of the 
dramatis persons as delineated by the poet. They are all 
cast in the conventional mould. The Hero is King Udayana 
of the Vatsa country, chosen for the purpose of showing him 
in the enjoyment of courtly life, the charming incidents of 
his public life ( f ffr ’q' p. 5) having already 
won for him great popularity. He was a good ruler who 
unders^od and discharged his duties and responsibilities ( o/. 

I»TcTRT%^ir!: to: 1.9). We get few glimpses into his 
political career, as this is not a political play ; still, one stray 
remark that falls from him in appreciation of a vanquished 

I p. 94) shows his generous and noble nature; while 
hxsjurprise at Yaugandhar&yana's action ( 

p, 108 ) shows that the minister h,ad to consult 
him in all 8tate*matterB before they were finally disposed of 
We seed not look askance at his love-intrigue ; polyg^y 
was common in India among sovereigns in those days and 
itisesousableiftheKing felt attracted by a new face. He 
himself , was very handsome,, as is .shown by his being mistaken 
by efigarikft for Qupid ( p. 25 ). That this was not his, first 
love-affair is dearly shourn when ho narrates his covert 
e3?perieaces in verses ,^6 &c. ( p. 38) and 

fffg- ^W &8. ( p . 70), Although forced to tell 
a ,lie ^hea the occasion danjanded it, as when he denied 
having aver seen Sftgariki g p. he does it 

equiyocally and does, not tell a downright lie. Being a past 
arnster in dnallng with the jealousies and counter-jealousies 
in his harem, he is careful not to wound the feelings ef ' Ms 
old love, as is shown by his uniform ros|eQ> for his .Queen 
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Visavadatt& and his constant endeaironrs to conoiliat© hef. 

Gallant ■ speeches like 

^’^5«rg??r^FcIT*TT«rmcrff^m ( p. 17 ) are a farther testimony to 
his courtesy towards the Queen. He is a kind master, as is 
clear from the familiar manner in which Susamgata speaks to 
him at p. 51. 

The ViBir'sHAKa. 

The Vidushaka is a necessary, conventional character in 
most Sanskrit plays. He is a Bribhmapa, the privileged 
conrt-wit and a constant companion of the Hero. His apparel, 
stupidity, and general air of self-conceit serve to excite 
laughter on the stage} he is generally described as ugly 
in appearance ( ef. how he is mistaken for a monkey } p. S7 ). 
His business is also to assist in forwarding the progress of 
love-affairs of his friend the hero} this he accomplishes in this 
play to a great extent, and the rendezvous in Act HI. is 
brought about by his agency. He is made to dance and sing 
with the two maid -servants ( p. 16 ) to show him up as a 
simpleton. His character as a glutton is shown by his 
constant references to (pp. 16, 86). As a Br&hmaoa 

he is fond of boasting of his knowledge of the Yedas } what 
that consists of is known when he mistakes a for a 
( p. 42 ). His taste for study is seen in his remark 

(p. 16). He is somewhat greedy and is ever 
ready to receive gifts and presents ( pp. 17, 45 ). His wits 
are not really dull, however } they can become quite sharp 
if the occasion requires it (s. g. t 

I p. 20 ). His emotions are easily 
excited . he is easily frightened ( e. g, 

p. 40} ^ I %q«T iff % p. 93) and as easily 

and readily delighted («. g. at p. 66 when he dances in wild 
joy and lets fall the picture-board ). Generally considered, he 
constitutes the chief source of the comic element on the stage. 
Nevertheless, now and then we get a glimpse of the nobility 
of his mind. For although the ratnafttala was given to him 
as a present (p. 86) he hands it over to the King for his 
diversion without saying a word about it ( p. 91 ), and finally 
restores it to Batn&valf (according to one reading • see p. 109). 
Again, his love lor his master is ttnbounded<— to him none i s 
as great—as is clear from his words S{t( 

( P‘ 43 ), and ^ ^ ...3ipsr?f ^ 

fUftTf : dbo. < p. 48). 
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Sa'gaeika'. 

Aithotsgh the play ig named Eatn&valt after the Heroine, 
yet, for reasons already stated in the case of the Hero, there 
is nothing especially noteworthy about her character. She is 
described as a young and an uncommonly beautiful princess, 
charming and accomplished — one who captivates the Hero’s 
mind at the mere sight of her picture. Her character is 
not drawn with a view to represent her in the glory of a 
maiden of high birth like Malati, or to paint her in the 
grandeur of married life either. The chief noticeable thing 
about her is her great love for the King, with whom she falls 
in love-at-first-sight, thinking him as handsome as Oupid 
(p. 25), Her another trait is her extreme sensitiveness of 
feeling, and the slightest untoward incident plunges her 
into a depth of despondency so that she immediately thinks 
of death and suicide. Compare 

P* 31, ^ P- 47, and 

%srT?J?H9g>:^iqT?Tr ^ 5fr^'rfi«%e[fTrT?cr^r p. 79, 

?r^r &o. P- 86. This representation of 
weakness detracts not a little from her character as a Heroine* 
The only relieving feature of her character indirectly indicated 
is her high sense of family honour which prevents her from 
disclosing her identity even to her friend SusaingatS, 
Va'^savadatta'. 

She is the chief Queen, elderly and staid; her love for 
her lord is deep-rooted, and is recognized as such by the 
latter when he remarks fq-^TT 

ff ^rsiffr (p. 77). She is well aware of 
the King’s fondness for a pretty fpce, and hence tries 
(p. 21) her best to keep Sagarikfi, out of his sight. 
Failing there, she is naturally jealous, and as such interrupts 
the King in his love-passages ; but she is really afiecUonata 
at heart and her anger is of short duration. This is amply 
illustrated by her almost instantaneous repentance at having 
spurned th King’s reconciliation (p. 81). Her tenderness 
of heart is shown when she readily confesses her secret, »i«, 
the imprisonment of B&garlkS. in fetters, the moment she 
perceiv ed her to be in danger of life. Her magnanimity ig 
shown finally, when she willingly accepts Sfigarika as her 
rival and sharer in her lord’s afteotion, her character thus 
appearing in a generous and lovable light. 






mmmBMt HBBREVmf I©HS, 


Ak., Amarako§a. 

Amaru, — Amaru Sataka. 

Bg , — BhagavadgttI, 

Bh, — Bhartrihari’a Satakas. 

( N. anaV. ).* 

B^c^^i.-Bhattikavya. (I.-V.).* 
Brih."S. — Brihatsamhitd , 

Bfih.-Up, Brihadaranyako- 

panisbad. 

Cf . — ^Compare. 

Ck , — Chapter. 

Com,*— O ommentary; ooramen- 
tator. 

D/e. — Dictionary. 

D.-K. — Daiakmndraoharita.* 
D.~i2.— Dak- B^paka . 

G-itagovinda. 

JT,^Ch , — Harshacharit a . 
jffitop. — Hitopadek,* 

H. S, (?»*.•— Higher Sanskrit 
Grancimer (by the Editor). 
Kad . — K4dambart.* 

Kathas, — Eath&sarits&gara. 
K&v.f E.-D, — K&vy^dars x. 
Ai>.— Kirdt&rjuniya 
iT.-P. — Kfi,vyaprak&k, 
Aww*.— Ktira&rasambhava. ^ 
l/aA.- i5A.--*--Mah&bh4rata . 
J/a/flo.-— M&la vi kfignimi t ra . * 
itfan*.— Mallinatha. 

.M41ati- 

M&dhava.* 


3fegh . — Meghad^ata*. 

Mrich. — Mriohobhakatika,^ 
31. -S. — Manusmriti. 

3fudra. — Mudrdrdkshasa.^ 
A/.-IE — Monior Williams. 
Eag. — N&g&nanda * 

^".--<7^.— Naishadhiyacharita. 
Pan. — P&nini’s AsotadhySyi. 
Frig . — PriyadarsikS (N. Ed.). 
Ft . — Pafichatantra,* 

Ragh. — Raghuvamia.* 

Pa®i.-— R&m&yana, 

Ratn. — Ratnavali.* 

Rig-V. — Big- Veda. 

Ritus. — BitnsamhAra.'*^ 

/Sf.— Sdtra. 

^'aA.-§4knntala of Kdliddsa** 
-S'.- D, — Sihityad arpana. 
Sid.-^Kau. — SiddhAnta- 
Kanmudl. 

Sikp&lavadha. 
i SuhTia. — ^Subh&shita, 

I Smp.-Vas. — Svapnavasava- 
datta of BhAsa. ^ ' ' ’ 

S'v.-Up. — §vetakataro- * 

P^mshad. 

Uttar . — UttararAmacharita.* 
Fart . — V&rttifca, 

Feni. — ^V’eniaarah&ra.* 

FiJir. — Vihramorva^lya.* 
F*Ar.*.CA,— •Vikraw&Dkadeva- 
charita of Bilhana. 


•Annotated by the Editor, 
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DSSMHTIS PEHSON® 


MALES. 

— The stage-manager. 

^r^Tf ( ) — The Hero, king of Kausimb!. 

) — A Br&hmana, the Heroes companion and 

court- wit. 

— ^The chief minister. 

— The nephew of Eumanvat who is the commander- 
in-chief of the King, 
srrffs^r: — The chamberlain of the King. 

— The minister of Vikramab4ha, the king of Sliphala. 
I’sjrsrff^:— A magician. 

FEMALES. 

qfr — The stage-manager^s wife, 

< known as ^err^Tlt^r) — The Heroine, daughter of king 
VikramabS,hu of Simhala. 
qwqfTTT-^The Queen, wife of King XJdayana. 
qiRtqTrr9rr — An attendent-maid of the Queen. 

— A maid -servant, Mend of the Heroine, 

— A maid-servant. 
qff^^qST— A maid-servant, 
fsrsr^^r— A maid-servant. 

(qf 05 rd)”~The door-keeper. 

OTHEE PEESONS &c. MENTIONED. 
f^gS-qqrs: — The king of Sirabala, and father of the Heroine, 
qq®qr^— ‘The oommander-in-ohiof of the King. 

( ^rrf^qff )— A talking-bird. 

SCENE. 

Kan^&mbi, the capital city of king Udayaaa. 
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I onttH R ^ V ‘'S^^ ‘"> q^ss fqt TO 


TOi i ) 

fi ^f 5 i! ^raii I { t ) g?q^Si^«i- 

^ ! ( ^ ) 

^srfe^sRtr/^q* sn’sft ^=g?r?Sf?%r 5 ?n 5 Tr«n 3 [i 
qRqif^sft ^# 5 r kw^ u ^8 « 

^jfeg I mmi \ ( \ ) 

m^R%\ — m \^\ { \ ^ift- 

m\H \ { 1 I ) I 1 ^;^- 

m^r^\ Ji??r |( 'ik 

f^'^??n I ) ( ) 

( ^ ) 3 T 3 T # ^rOTT srt Cli^ f^T i »w^^? 

^ i^ 5 [^ ^^lojor ^n?f ( ?sr ) ^ '?i^, 

I ^ 3Ti{^ ^i\ \ 

w qiK^ 8f9t 5f% I 


^q’Ji 3 w I \ 3 T 5 r %mm^r^ 

?5ni^q 5534 ^^ 11 ^ I sc^5fiqp37i?RS qqt%: 1 3T?2ifcqir^?r‘l^^n%- 
f^?Ei^: 1 I T%<f|iFrT% %qs I g^.f^Tf# 

l^3?mq 2 i«tt m |4 5rF=^r f^ ^ 3 ?^^ 

m T%!?rF5? ^ri ^Jr% 1 gq?TTS^^: I OTH^ U II 

? #|ng; f |T ^e5^. ^ ) 3?^. 

^ %?T?rr--q>^ mu v qR^rf^Tfr; h ?r ^ yr r^(% c^. % trt fl. '* ’ 
?TCT??rr?!T-H^?STM-qi=^. ?rfofy. ^^f|/ ?» ^J%S^. 

?? ?f% TfSTR i'q^q=q fttwj ^r’ fRgif<?n^r^^ f^o, 

n ^ fwi^mj ^f5^5qw^q?q^r !^9» \i e^-qr^arF. ? y qt^roi. 
?H IT^ t€ rTT ^ ^f|?r%#T I 3Tf R ^ *F?<»; OT m 

q?^3T^3Tiq: f%t R qiRt; qJt g^srpr arf^f^ ^%3t tq 





( ifismsi. 1 ) 

tRqrssn^ ksj^f^ T^wnraw 

?% J»^J=lilcW t i 


9?l^€T«ro aaifRl^f^ I 1 1 I »l^Tpf 

5R2jTi%idl[fg %^I \ 

g§^T Bi^OTLI T^’T^r cll^ f^3ITi% M f^*^- 

*r^T eft f ^f^! I ^ eiM 

^I: m^mn ^rf^i^^af eif^ 

^J!%: 5p5T5ft ^ffe5i^?ff*f?ef^3 5ilfff^^#ef i m 

eff^ 5?^n5v# * i 

H * I 

^ 5CWT2i5§I2rai«rt 5(«r^Sf s 11 % w 

? OTTfo. s? %. ^ f€*Tf«. V 5T«r^-sfJ ^'^'7 5[Hr#t^fTHwmn9'- 
Sf% 


( 5ra: sfti!# | ) 

ras I jjjt 

nat w I a?® j’ft’ir i 

( I ) ^sjqqi ^1 %?i|g gw^qf 

si^qif^ I ( ^ ) 

( mi sir^saf^ %wqjT \ ) 

— ( ^T^lfr^rq: » ) i 

\^mw. \ frq? ^tfcTR: I 

I ( I ) ( ^ ) 

§#o — ( I )ei% rq fiwn%e- 

If i^f fRq^'i^'rsraspfqm I ( ?t ) 

m I pjil gg ^^^\ i 
c^f m I m m] ^rqfeRRcr^qsfr- 

w«i q fei%- 

( ^ I in qr(3t m |c> ^nRariw f®i[ Wlsr ^rqr W 

fqamCr ^rrafRarr i m s^r qq \ ^4 f f^gf^isir 

I m qq i ( ^ ) s?C?a4 i 

3T«i'wmf^# q»iT^ fro^i i gqg^ ^ ^^ ^ffioTr i itIqt 

^iMiq I ( ^ ) ^f| qriJjT 517 M^rf^- 

f|3T3TI fqa? ft M ^ 37q^fR3T I 

m 5iw^rqif%H^q q?5i7:i5r^^qt?qq^ 

f^^F^w^^rqr^i'Ji: q^iqr^ q«aT^F«£RR7wroi; 5 ff(%, 

mmi ^iqR^mF: q^?i7^5n^qT^ |?^^^4^Ir. .l 

^qFR^iqf*. q#t sqq 3?i^: q^qr; ^r ^rilqnq^^sqq^^T 1 

9Tq^l| fqq'Jl^q I QT^T^q \ 

%m 1 5qiqt^: r ^ig; 1 5 ^ 

vm^i \ m^i STqjlS: I ?iq?qcq I m\^ 

^ gfifTq^^r. \ ^ ^^5 3Rm^rp-'q ‘q’^ ?qmqT*-' qR: 

qF!% y ^ qjff, ^pff 3W. h oarr qF%^^. «f qtf srtj&j^^fiTr. q? 
qrtqrj^sT ( irf^r^q ) s» . ^ ^lar ^rq. fesr, f « sn^^a-. ? f fqar- 
^ETfr fq q. ^it? qroqrfr q^it. 




%o 

a%a i^ipa fig SfiaiilT I fa aas f^r aR«?ai l ( ai ) 
gf»ifii — ^f^*ifi<a1[ f laRwf^afi; I ( ^ ) ^ | 

?si >wi a aCia- j 

f^sTBaasaiafags^i afi^pat l 35=53 1 

m, I 55Jt(: 1 ( n ) 

mm* ' 

( cicis sritSf^ ia#gi%5rq5?5^qTf^TJ^^5im^f«ira2Rft i ) 

1 , 

( ^ ) I'f 1 m ^ I 

»lgr 3Tl8T^^e 

t%3( srifaij 

gfl S'*! qi(| 1 ( !ISF ) -ei I ( ^T ) '8i| 

f^lr 3tf|qf^?|qi555gf^TO353*T3?T ^#^3^ 

f^3T qj<5^’6j^a| qflTOt I 1^ * BTi| i^ *93?!^ \ 

«3Wfl5?q%» cffzr qi: |% \ 3^; 

?qi%^n«rf! i%i^ci^ t \ 'gF535?i55ai^qwq>t^ * 3®?Tf ?qT??«5 

5I^T H ' TOT'^^** \ f%355lST cl^T 

I Qtrai ^ 

\ s?^g2n3:ai'^^: m u ’ i ff^ 

\ 1^! 1 * srq q?gi(isi^!qf^OTWqi6Rgnq4lTO 

snwifwf^TO ifr3fqR^3iT f%T=q^^wr 

^ f%^qi55«i??ir%J! f%f^55(^2r9H^3r i 

^ q?(3fq«*H simrat %n anzriqqTsffl: \ 

t ^ jrpr5T*^itET qfo. ^ ^?or iq«, v ( itcfr^ ) 

^ qniy, ipT^to®. Hff I m qrf^ q«. <? 

lf&nrf«n{ fqaTo. ^ W[ ^Ofist®. ?« f^. S5^»“^ * =n^. t ? n^' 

«TO% m fq^^fr i m ^ 

n^5n^. 


im 3=ig \ 

m =^n%g# 5=j?i|g; 

^0|?ff^^#}qrtft^ 5Ff?iqgq:B^^ | m ^\ ^\m t 

^^%^^^ 0 

^R|qr^^#l( » ) ^iis(?f prg^ 

^c^l ^ 1 ( » ) 3iq qi gi?l#ST^ I 

( ^if I ) 

^iiTW ^^\^m w 

^mi ^qi 5ii^fr mt jjCTcqr \ ) €|utq 

sqj{%iTi5r?i5if^^^3iqTn ^\m ift 

?r«iT^«in%^^^ I ( ) 

( ^ ) I sTTW^i^qi^ pl5raiaqc5TW3- 

q?qq \ sfiwr ^ xlB^ fql'^ 5[ |f^5&r q n ^ S'’^^ 
8J[|^^i%i% 3?ii ^ §5^1 I ti 31 3ij:jT^r q|f^ ^f- 

g*qf|?* tfl" 3jq qu^"^3T ^iq 3isq=£g?m < 

m ^r %^r \ sTqw^q^oi^fq'^ » 

mt '3^T55if^9 \ iinT3i ^fq3T ’IiT^t^t- 

srq oi 553r% \ ^ qi 3Tq#if« \ ^1®% j?5^^jT|qT'^ 

Ij^q i7Scr iwqr gfoqf^^q 3qTc«?q:qL i ^ 

ciiq Qnsfteqfcq^ g siflq^ ^iq qfq^ar sriramtf ^ qii^^ggL < ^ 

^ snqreTn^qi^Bq \ ^rqs? ^^qqq*. W 

5tT»|qr srf^aiq # \ m\ 

q^ >iq m I s2l#r^TqT=qT^3ii I ^ » 

fqT%Ti m^V. Wi til «r I SRftS^lf^ I 

iiTl52Tiq?^:^it«nwqTi^^ ^q ^ ^mm wtis^qr 

3r?^(^ qsq^iil^rsn i^iljqi i q«n?r4!f|q q4Ti|r tqqfgqggr > 
”~*7^r, qijiqr sqgiqt f^Ftr. ^ o?snqprr^ qi?- 

q?^[ Pro. V ^Fr5qtr ?rq^qq. h oq 3T3 t. «r ( ?rf%^q ) sqr fq q ^[sq. 
'j* off f3ir^3T?T sr. 3T? fq^ f^srst. K q qfT*-3?otit ^rq. ? » qR^rTar. 
?? iqq^. H 3W?%? ( 3Tvqqf%q> fl>T3Tor.:?y ^sqg-rmq'l^q 
^ ff^oTT f3t* ?H stq# qo. q 5=Tq q^at. t« a=r^ q® ^.' 





^ »^f \ ^^3 

?(irq^ U 

f^c^r ?|l ) ^«} wftl%^: I ^11 flf^iR^ ^l| I ^1 } 

^ ^4 r?si| ^I 5=f|^q?^^|f^^f|% \ {%) 

m^* I 1% i 

Hft^q q q 1%: j ^ ( 

ifmCiw sr^iqsi'dt i ) qiq isiq^^! 

^mm I w% i ( ^ ) ? 

(sqfq^^^sic^sWfeq I ) qj c^qiS^Tl- 

I ( ^ ) j 

% %siT^ 9T3T sri%«^ 9Ffr§<«n ^i^*r i 

1% l|ig^ 3TfI%t|3T ’n i I 

( qj ) ^ ^q^'t^T'CQTJi. I qf^^lTiq < ^ '0T3Tf^3?T I | 

1% l«I q^lT 3WS^l5^i^^^f|®T3TT 6ilf^§?^ m ^ * ; 

I qr sng d f^flqt tRiRqt 3?i%|f^i% \ 

9TTf^'f|% \ 9t| «T| I 3(5 qT ’JT ^8lt€t 3l0iJi|| . 

3if|wf^ « ( ^ ) 3in%f|$r ^ 

«i % I q5tf^3T^?lt %%^\ \ I 

( q ) gfl iq 3iti%(|^ \ 

q«n^«5[(^t3; i q^1 ^jq55iq5?;i)Rc'!iif^ i sfrtjy ^r 

^ »irq: I 3ffiq<f( q«ri i 

^f2n i qus i ^tiwlfc^T w i 

? i swo; sfS^iq^iq^, srfq?^ ^n^Tif^r f^f- r 

^ s^rjf f^f m 3 ^- 

^tHc5* f^f?r=E^ y i%?fT r^^f, H 4? Jjffrqi f f i^;^} ( 

^ WT ) Jt^^a'SfT qR^«^ STf^5 '!C'5rT 4 %%?r3T f%?5®FmT ?tl?; 1 

( im$r nficqr-?|T vmB ) ^if ^ • * 

sfrf or goTt^ I %m fq3Ti0it ’^ir «pi wi S'? 37Tr<^i?^3n=?r. 

1^ ft 3TfTo3T!tc5^iRQ^ '?^ W: S'H' SPT'Cli 

4. "I ^ ’lif I ^ ? ° n 



I ) a# vnHHW: I (^) 

5^0— ( ?tf?traq.l ) 3}ff ^ I j% jq. 5^. 

!lf^«nra I ;((gflqr4 I 

( IfS^ sn^ «mR«t fisaft i ) ( ?^ ) 

;EfPTo — ( I ) g^lf 

I ( »T ) 

I ) T%1^Roi I qiSSil^c^t 

^[>1^=1 3nf3r%gf^ai?5ft H«?r ?:§<n%fett i 

i% I 5*pt I ( q ) 

^o — ( «5wr I ) ftran^ii m«re^i i ( s«- 

>fetf 5# aaian i ) ^ ^SI( | ggqi 

f? w q 1^ fftF^ qmrtt i ( q= ) 

fsqo — m 

»n%i5qr|; | ^ ^ 

( ^ ) q3^J73TorFi|.€^ 5f?3T^sioi#t r ( ^ ) f% 

gof §0^ ^3T xj^ I ^r Sit ft snfqsits? ^m]i i 

( 3T ) ^1 *1^ STTI^tl^ET I ( ?r ) 1^ 1% sTSiTW I 

STIT^^tt STlf^rt^r \ cJT Siooi^iiT' 

iWl T% Sif^l^t'Jl I i ( ^ ) »ji stIr- 

<{W% iqST^fig 1 f^ST^lft ^ ?r iSSIT 1 m ^ # 1% 

Si# 5[T0jft t 

smif'jl 3T^n% 1 3Tf^?l?fR 1 

ST^lW^Ri^ qiS: 

5qqr3[W^: \ §<:q5rr^ forf^; i irrcfri^r 
# Kid^i^ ^icq# 1 few c^^rfts sqq^ #: ^ 

I ( f^^q- qicy^^ #q-fffr ) ?«. ^ rr^ jn^ 

^ y ^^wrr f# h 

qt srri^^. ^ irr ^q 1.-5^ ^rar '» sfr^q-i^Fino; ^- 

aqriW ( 3T^%H ) 1% fmr l #(1 ^ ^■’ 

'STnSit s% ( )r , -'• ;;; - 

"' ■■'*7 




wr I ?i^!j *i1^5*ra: | 

^3I?r^I ’gc^t Wm | (^) 

fTmo — 3I%N(%st I ^ 

q|q| I ( STK^a I ) ( ^ ) 

f^o— ( «infi«rar ^mn) 

I 5ifl%5rri5i ^^\- 

I ( 3''' ?|5t=fl4 ?<ITfV^aJ|IIiI 

^ ?=^f^c^r ’rRf^srf^ I# l^%q/^ ' ) ( ^ ) 

qi%%5f{(o][ ^ I 

{ ?i3 1 ( w ) 

( ^ ) ?1T ^ \ loaiRSTtn^g mm |f^% ^ 3tI|- 

t»3E3qi^ 1 or #fq 3rqd ^ i %• 

^rr^goi V'?rf^1qgrR3rri?i^^q5T9Tojq|r5[5^ \ ^gr ^^m arissr- 

^rfqar TO ^ I ( ’rs ) # f^' ^iPr tr^ 

qr^lOT^ r 3%^ ^ ^r^ir^f #'^ i ( »r ) mm^ i 

^fff^ im^\ i%?q[3n^ ^ojn^sTT^ 8T trf^sr 3»3 t- 

1 ( ^ ) arq^fl ?firt oii^oriqfrft ^orisq^saiil sr i m ^Ti i 

qjtg araiRor snsjrifg i oi ^rf^ i 

51W3(: 1 ' ’ rc^>^5ni^qr; I STTOT fl^^pST^ar ?5«rffqs^r 5 

'q?qf<ar(qdt ^5qf’ ?52r???: I aT5r I 3rr55rq^^f 

vimm 1 5! ?q4: 1 m \ ^i^qswr qi'^ri*- 1 M 

T^q I ^ m: 2iq. I loii^sia# 5i|iaT f 

aqcff??^ c^«rfjq q^Pci; i%2ri??fq i <5^ t ^i?5q?5* 

^oireqjif?! §[Rr qis: i ?j’Ji;fei,Rif^ ^^6 sif fci^ 

583P}i^2r?5L \ m wt 

? ^nrr'f. ^ ( qfTq»*sr ^r-iTr f^r T=qi%m 

s# ) wm^ fqsT^* % q^tt^sn, v m or***^ i 

{% o?fq^04 w* Wf %o me of5r mtqs^rr. h 

m^, 5 ^ m«f%% t^\^ mf it i ( ^nrnrit ). 

( iT!!^ ilrq^ I ) m ml SET* ^ sorrfemi# ( ^ t 
mano aT^norm mf !% 3f«an%f% i »t«» 



3j^ anfur i 

<l'r4 ^ ^vn ti ii ? ii ( a; ) 

I ) 

l4o— ( a'Ewt' ) «!jiR% l(^) 

( I ) 

^ ^f®l?m 5f!#“ 

srnf&r ^’g^KnKO|f^I%ofH^1t5i: I 

Sts^w gstf : f qf^ift^ iprttmi u 5t II 

m ^ I 

JFcTJ gmsTi i 


( ^ ) pisruicj^i^ ^sif 2^ I 

fqsr^fl cqjT ff^or «JI |} 

( 5gr ) w^rfccr ??J?5?r?T i 


l 1% l^jq; 1 

gi^^3T2vT?r: I mi |sl>^qrt4q grqiq^i^jfj^snqqfiif^ 
¥im: I %fi2qqj;?f T%ffic2rRq?i: 'k^ 5iifqi%3f% ^cq^rf-^ssrr gq1i% i 
^qifq ^^qqoiTT^JIf ^cqfRgqi^?: epas^r ,# I ^TcTJ q^q qrgq- 

mm Icq#: q5?r: q^^Ri: mm i t^q I qlrq^qqr^^mi 
iqqiT fqqitci:^ l mi %q^ ^k ^WI%?q: q l%ffH% ^q: I qgff 
qq<mcq4 qqq- 1 qif^a ^k q^qmqq? qtqqsp I qsT^q 

mmi \ qi?qryqq; u 1 II fT% I ^mmmi sm^i 

fq^cf: I ar^^qf^: q'^qifq^qr 8T3^qT aigq^r iERfq: qiq; q^q 
arg^qq^i; l arq cg^q; ^qqf^is ^q^q 

iq’q’efraq qr f f 55iqr qw mi ^ilqr 1 Icsqr 

^l^qf q 'q^'^IT; qg naqiqqiq T^f^uiiqi ^qiD2«rqf 

^m\^ ciqii^: I 5T<ri^ ^i;^T arf^qj^q arifqiqf 

a?fqf : m qq qqifqq: ^'^^i ^qqq simfh i ?qqiqti%' 

K^mi I mmj ll ^ ll 5!gWT% l qlqt: q^: l qgsqqqqiqj^yij- 
qg^S qqqi aT?^q1q: q^qiqiqf fq^?: I 3^cq#cqiqTqifqcq#: I ci^qrq 
Sjq t ^iqqi^q qg iqpq^ l B^q .qigq t ^iy: sfWlT qTqcqqiq; 

t ■# qqi'q. ^ ^ frqi o, y ^ eqrcy^TT^' 

w®. iq^qq* qwfqr. r > 





fssit ^a%tif^sa’nifrf^i H \ II 

CTiia -( 3ira^aats5®w wsflgwra wn'R:qrt5# "ititqi i ) 

^ rv . 

q^qscqT » ) ( ^ ) 

i t ( ^ ) 

? 3 f %mm. \ mv 

11 =^ 1 ^ i ^\n \ { mmmm 

5 # \ (n) 

t ’Grt( 1 %R\ 

m^m t ( ^ ) 

t ®t 53 [if^ ^\k i 

eT^?% ^mf t !% vm ^ \mk\ t 

^Sf: ' S?ali I%< ql^n 1 :^{%^^a^^?i 

km\’ i mh 

^ w?r # |j \ ¥sciJi 1 i^^iT 

sTicTpi: \ 1 # mmu ?(l^' 

^ 3 jT srg^^i^T I -i 5 M 2 q!¥{ 2 rR^ir 

m- \ m ^ ■<m\^m-'-mK‘ 

\ %k « m # ^T mmm 

I r% ffif^?ai ’^i^t i ?f% 

f^ffic^ni^T \ ^{ S 3 ^§r 5 ?fftf% jffim: i ci^^r 

5 isq 3 : i 5 Hf: I SfRl I ‘ 

^ ^0-# #t I m-. y 

H ^f| f^, ^ tr.-i m n s 

%fTo gf lorr 9 Tw>ifi tt®. i ( fwi# )* 



ifcfl’itsf : I 

Bin*-— fl: I ( • ) ( q> ) 

( 0 

Ct Ct nt: I ( ^ ) 

Bin* ( awn, I ) g0n^ p% ^ |g. 

^HtBin=E3a''n% i ( n ) " 

gB* — ( I ) aj[% I *i|i 

"iTOaT BRaB»a?: 1(B) 

gpi*— ( I ) (31^ B?'!'! 

na: I ( ig: ) 

— BIB |%a iBB^n ?&a | ^ *iB% Bf 
BII%t I a%1 I 1(B) 

( I ) 

( 's^l 1 ) 

— ii Cl 4i! bib^ibCb I nif > # 30 ?; 
?IB «nM3i BI| I ^3 ?B3l%'^3 Ib B3ifli%3il 

BB (B^Bl(tl%tf§'lB=EB!ifli^afe<ff 33^fI?Bi3 BW 
lalBRnliaf BIBBIbBIB I BBBSfBt WBBB^B B^f^oqijti I 


( ^ ) «f| I ( ^ ) Ct 3T^R®T \ (tt) 

^U^ISTfC S'n^ »*% €t 3TI3T’E®I^l% 1 ( ^ ) 9i| q5F8^ m 

^f| I B?srqg;ci3Tt ^f| §«*t^ 

3T3T 'Sfwi'T I ( ^ f^|or \ 1? ^if^ ^1 «lft^I,l 

^T \ ^sapmj /U |i. ; / --ji- .■ ..:. f '^f - ,1 

1 3iifC«?erTi^siJTc^»i^ I It |r ^ i "ft 

It I mrmn i 

\ '^?mr ^T al^r 

sotto: fqaqr: mmt ^er \ ‘ 

? rqEq?f%. \ Hf 3:[q#qrqif^. r% tTf^orr* 

y q:^T^^ar qo, H cfr ^ m ^rSTtff m ^Ta^rff 1 ^rfqi 

'Ti^^'^qif 3T^* TOt arrar's??!?-, ai55ro; ars'ir,. 

?qT~( JTTT*. irfq^rfW «RF7Tq?‘.“iqi?^: ) w©, ^o— i ^rrg \ f^R- 
WTO3T vs ^or ^ , .., . 






( ^ I ) ?sqam- 

g^i at rnmm a-rqwia^ l§taai ?^- 
f'figai^a fa <^aia=E 3 !a 1 a^imagqwita I ( * ) 

" ( aa: wfaitsi «w ' ) 

,j5„_-(ai^«J.O 

3f Hi!fW%aif SJRSSF4«tf goiT- 

arataiasaniiw ’a»t?af iffidi^i^jt ^ 

aiTtiJagt^sl ail J 

af^at aiS > 

an SP5I ^”1 ^>5'?"' I'W' nifiifeai agai nn 

q^SHn^gatUiatear Ra wa^f; 

a^ Tai am aja Raaaw i 'tat qf f^amawj aw 

■qlSiRa a®W9t^<t 'Riwft a nttiffeaq^^ fta fS(M wwi 

iRSf^^tani ^ ata'^ gR i at am n IqamiRl i 

ftaw! I aiaiiwil^m4: i nw aw amwai am aw- 
amaam. i f§i^i isaift aaiaift awiwi anlaiiB i_' a?w aaia 
aiwimw fa^amm > ftafaa waa aw a: i 

isiilfinfi I'aa ?Rt ^aRiilai aamaat aqa ^t|a_i_aa?a! at 
OTiWWwt ai«Rm awa^as ga ^wi m«ami g4_aTia (^ksi 
ftiqq ^wii gi^^w awiqaaiaasft aRmiRi i aam: aiwai? 

amam^iw^ a imn:= i^g9al!%feat 
aftaigii i sscai: ai^> nwi: aisata, i q% aftm a^gtaai ®a- 
Rmii amiiaii awiwmi^mni fl^n '"•ifl sai ' 

aaa smtsam i laaawam i ^ a\'Ra4wi: at aaraB i am 
n aiwn ^ aiswiSa'a'- ‘^wn a am aisaKi ga*a aftw’- aaa: 
wmt mamt ag f^saramt a^; stiaia: simra mmtrarn- 

ami ifsqiwBi^ aaw a i frai >' ''' " as'CTW'wt gt' 


f •TO# ?fi. a” a3iu n'^ftwra;- « awi-. 

®#m.. a «?Rt nw. - ai nw» cmr; ■' 

Mq qR»i jmersssiRat#”. ' ####. ? » aw #q. ! t Ww®t to® 
ftsa ) laW"- ta awwat-^ ama a# aS' i »w«. 




r 






t 



0 fqq^q* J ^Rf 

qq^q fqg'qf qq^ j ( 

#|>l?3Tit 1 ) ( ^ ) 

mi—^m^ qj; j af(qfcqr f| 

I Hm I 

4 ik SST »ff^ 

i^rfi mv * « 
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^ ?y7n7R?rqT^5 ^mqmifs^'Trt. ^ v m. h ^qn* fnj. 
^ f%iit. qriqwqrf^q to gfr^qr 5?r^?3fnf^^q =^'^- 

^ 3Tsr^% I q^3T f?jtj?f \ ) 

r^ i f^. ?« sRfnwt— 3^ fq ^r ®r"H”T 

). ? ? Rq ^ qro 3Tr3?i%3T^3Ta^fl OT oTfW^*, ^rq^f 
^ 3^r3T(%|j3T--3Ttroi% OT aTf^ff-aTOtJTqT OT qsiT^nR, 


p^rsf : I 


( mi ^ i ) 

a ^ '^®ii%%5fflr45^»(®i- 

I ( ^ ) 

' W 5 t 5 To — »i% STHtd I ^ 

1% w 5!?|^ I tnM I ( i(g ) 

( q%Wcf: \ ) 

I 

0 — ( 1 ) #R stqi ^ar 

q? 5 i?i% a«n aiait^ q^ia^'a i ( 

sfig^o — ( i)^aB! 3 i%|q qgJt >ifqt 
seRi'^'JiiRf I ( 5j ) 

%« — gpiR% gRt mqqJRa 

( ^ ) 1% qj^oiTTi^ ^ ?ifr %55tnr%srf%^ 3M3^ sr^g't^ar 9 ?t3T'e^- 

?cftl? ??tr I ^T §9T 515^ Tr§3T I 

(m) tCr qi%3T ¥rf3^| sitoitk i ^ l^rJir % 

I ^ m i ^,% ^<^ri i ( ir ) ¥i(i[% ir^ sfjg mm mi 

citw ^4 ^4 I ( ?r ) %<q f| 

31 ^ \ (w) 

¥{f4^ fqargar# » 

ej?T?r: I frfr3»=ifq^it^ \ g # 

4^ |f% ^ H^n^JTra^T ^i5f;2f5[^;fiT- 

f^% mm 1 5i«2isE5£i^3rT i 

9 f%*. s i , 5?g^r^]x^^ziq; \ sF^yssn 

?T«2i^^r?i4f^^2ric3; i'?^^55T9V^=g?(^"#g=^JTi^3T^sr[qr5^ar3q?[jqTsri^: i 

? fn=?rf^arqT. ^ fcjr. ^ J7f TTf =q^ qft? STwFTff ^ff?3T JT=^- 
JTT; 03^ srqtrRsr ’r^rfiT sTf^fS^ »7q: r%f^. y g#- ^h' ^ 
sTtr^rr 'inwn. ^ |f^ q%%, 34 .. -tf^ iRp^. ^ ^ |SFfr 4ff *rr 

*T%nfi. <r mi qt—?Tr srw^cqr^ ^nfijfr \ ffq’o. ^ 01%^ ^ lyf^sf spo'^ 

? 0 eir cjfr^...?^ 5T sTRjqri ( aTr??qf%^), 





? WHWTt ^ ffrT rf^TT T%T^. ST^irnwt l?I%(^-"^F5rT- 

»nt ^ri f% rt ^wr ^r ^ ^ ^ft ] >tt'# 

^ !?T=T5o. 


iiT3F « ^ ^=T5®- y ^5 

^l%e5liSt IfOIrnrt ^5atgi: qr^^:. ^ STTOTl^'^. ^ 3rq[?J?q' ^T®. 

1 fir 56rr3To ’??tT q:qr i%f<^ i trr i ^^fir^sr 'T=53rr. ? o arsrr^rTT 
^ fi^roiTj oD&fur sTi^sT^JTiq: gpftft sTrrfwrst arfo 


^mnar i a=sf 'sqim am I l ( fi*" i ) ( ) 

^(jjo — »I§: 

Isstt aiCTH^TO^^ I ( ?3 ) 

TRf — anq ftscJimiM <35^ I f S: I 

sRRS^iiii: f ia^f a«n w TT^ar. i 

?f«i a: tan; <rt 

sfifi^g ai ai caf^ « %< ii 

^gsj o -( ^9) WT 5 rM 0 aira^qa frisirag^ «?5i^gci,l(n) 

^^ 11111 % ^ ^TQTReri ^15^ I STITf^T \ ^I ^}^ \ ^ '^T 

( ^ ) ^|i ^ tir^<qT 5fTita?T^Tfq mmw 

sTTOifOT #% I ( ^ ) \ 

s(n%o4 

^ gfn%o4 ^ I ^\^ 5f5fi23TI%-sfT]^gT^tefI^r I 

\ m \i ^4«rf^'“5^T^?^«75fTi9 i ^^}’ 
^=q^T; §4 g%q^=q[34 mm i 3T4^^'ii3?q5®q^ scfa^q \ 

m% wqji^q^ w: i ?ts!i^ii%r- 

ensrifr^^rt mr mr- 44iqT^ M ^n'qeiq' i mm 5 % f 
'fir 1 f 'f ^q?i^cft^ Bqt’ \^m \ 

in^ira mm: \ jwt mx sr^i^n ?f^r qr^; ^cs- 
qT5[qg4 \ m hft q 4 %q^ 3T?^qT^^Tf|q5qif5isrT?3f 
%q srf4ar qiiR^r ^sqj: 1 3T?f 4 ^x: ^qi44li% 

mm ! 3Tr sfi^i arlw^r # ^ir 

BTf^q5?:^r aifcc cqi% \ ^iife5Tq^ri%4 w 'i ^ 11 ^xmx 


fflqfsf: 





^53(1 — q (3S^^Rai q[gc(!^pfi[% I , 

Rfsj irf^f qqm^TJrai; i ac¥t»qgi5; i 

( %m *?w w?fl% ! ) 

%^€ii I ( ^ ) 

m so^f I ^c#«ri 

^W l%l€lRai: wt I ( ^’^liaRasret i ) 

H 5qiHr<i^^n% 

m\ 1 nn ^ 

I ( ^ 0 ( ^ ) 

( ^ ) 3TSr3fl 3iT| %i| \ 1% 3T%T% 

\ {^) ^ 

'^\Mi \ 'Am ^3Tq tn ^^mr^ etc 

» ( ^ ) ^mm ' 

^k^ ‘’It^auni^^oaicg S{y^% A% K ^ 3IHJ|4 

I '^f!3TR’^ 14 31^441 tUf. ' 

I ^ 14 ^ 1745^.1 » 1451^1 

^ml l^^-SIfimsrraT^^^l: ^441 15^1141441% 4R4T% t 4114^4^44 

I wm f4^4%t4 1 ifim 1 314 ^4Ui4 ) 

srife ^1^^ ^Cx^TflW 4554451444*. f ^’|c4544 414^^1- 

414R45T4fH44F4i:r4^44 91144 441^45R4 414 4444- 

~ 774414; «4 414R44 S4t 4T ); ,( ^ l„) 3T|r 4?4^'%4’^§14- 

^mm^^ 4 fJfr 4 1 T%r44T4- t ( wi?r4J ) ^ w f°. ^ -=^ 11510 ; 
o^ri 4 r: I Tr^RTIsq-; 441 4 4 4544« ^ « 441^^14; I^sff- 

c4T^r‘., 0511^141% H 1%0— (fw? ^rsm 0. s |%r4^ 

JO va 4^ 45>4r 414414; 4?f41. 3T^f4 STR^ftfR; 

!lW41g:544. T%^I%1%. ?<> 

0trr4i3T, |g4o. a4%MW44i43ii. H 414 31« 1 H 

.pgpiT4ra0Tir4 44^1% 4 '4374. ?« 3TWlc<R-Ic444 : q’,45,T 14144^- 
ffi^^?nr sn%i4i. ^ ' . . 





O — ( » ) f f 

|x^qf q qn%i; \ { % ) 

f^^o ( I ) ^\^^\^ 

( 'i^TJif^ar I ) 

( ’3€S[li I ) I^i:; j 

f;crfrTO^if^T%T^T%RRT 
^^cTT 50RT%f ^ mn i 

iflcfftcft f^rcJ^rufte## 

IroiTO sritrftf Rfr%i3( ii i%\\ 

TTO? 1 %1 5Il%!W I 

( |I% I ) 

i^T^tsf s i 

t m 9Tf^^So<JiTq 3T«^ nf?! ^ i 

^ gjRfI 4 m\'k i 

I f ^TSffiEzr I 8T^^50*r^T pV2I%c2I^: I SOJT^^^ 

^ti3i^R4qTR:atJim ' ' ?% qis; \ a?5r 

5=iTn 1 f| ^ 

ts^n r^sqr qT?iq5(t!i2rr: m ^ 

m’ \ ^ 

1% ^qr T%fj?c«r^: \ m ^] §§ f^i^i 
^^jqqRt ^^#^rRu^^^; ^Icit ^eRf^f 
T%qL * ^ ^cqr \ 

araiR;^ \ m \ ^qarqjTtar qr§r 

#[Sf Rfra Rri^i^a4 ^ ariaii^ i saiferq^'ii'id mK H 
crfNf7fe?T#ftlr?qrTf? I 3m gRT?^5gjiTJTllR%^Rj 

g[f^ < 

?Ri ^RiqeJtaiqjmt ^cn^qrsf: \\ \ w 

I f%;o — ( f^r? ^nerqiR i ^TTW^q s^sqqOT^R i ) 'qt q^rw 
4 qt^jT- 4r 3Tq»...q fqq^R i ( ir 

qyqiW I ). ^ qR° Ti^rR^n^s^q^tfr ^mq^r =q ?rfirqr 

m^Rrwfwrqrr, nRKsq'fqr ^ fq^iRr:. srfr q^o, yg 4®, 
s^;?q^qr. h m^, ^cq^qqrqf. ^ q-fr, w. 

q?CT'^. |o \%>r q^iRq;^. q=^irq} 't^t^iqqcqr, 

qs'-' im. oq^Fqh^^TfRTq^qiqwqqnaqrrqt fo. 



mm I ) ff ei^rRI fr 

^ra’ if fi 

Rr%^5qr I ( # I 2r ^ I ) 

^iwf cq^r m 

m-^k 'Rimi \ ^ Jsmm €n%R^ra?Fi mt 

mmn m i 

hR ^FirqfFR^^jrm \ ( ^ i ) 

( cfcfj 5rf^^r% ^ftr 1 ) 


( ^ ) tT f^arafl ^I3 tR(? h ^ssfr^fooTirg^i^^r^fi^sCr 

tfijRf^^ciq ^f| qi^?§3[5gT 1 m ¥wi^3T wm''‘\ 

mim ^T sf^csr^ci? qim^r 1 

^ ^aroijftsr 15^ qi%qi^i%f% ^rf^sr m 

lc^ \ ^F 'srrq 4 qjj^'iT W^nf^ i ersr^^jj^sTif 

%q aiisr^sf^ i cfr 'Sfiq ^ i 

m qi5fr|;Sq^I QTqqsnT^flqgKft qi%qTil>r I ?TTqqi%- 

fqs[qqq'^ qwqq^rqqqcqi R^qi^rc^qiq^l'qiqqqgRi^qisqfi^ii ^/^cf*. i 
m mmimm4 ^i^qTqg 5rq^q5qR^q-crcf: i 

mm §tqiTq5ifqTq; i ir # fqqT^ i ' |i i'qqT^sq% ’ 
^?2rq^; I * ’ 1% qiS 55^T Sifq # \ ^mrqi: 

1 3TT^ ^ l^qfq: ^s%i|qtoi^qi?qT?i: i ?5S!ii<q , 

q5; \ 1 ^rq frq)^ qtrq ??^qF: gi \ %?qq5 f \ 

q 9T^mi?3rf^q^qtrw q^r: m \ sili^^i^iqrqr 

\ TRjmymiqTqj 051^1%??^%; §-o. ^ ^ ?5^t_ 

m ( ‘•s^ ). V q'q. q?f 5‘q^5"*?T^?^r. q ^ 
a^rr^ m f®Fqr%r-, ofqar sr?. m aPT^q^fRor^Fr^^^i ^.s\fk€\ 
f&nSqqr. ^ 'oqreyr qiq qfiqrqoffSTRj ( r.'Tfjqroi 

f%#R=q 1 ) #3T 3T. «r qERS^lfq. ^ m |T7I%} tgfq qit*»} fTT f? I%5n vsn. 




^ ^ RWROT! gSfW^fi 

It giRa ?aa; i ai?alaaifi^^gn^ Waw a 

^aa: 1 aaRfewt nRi alt 1 ( ') (w> ) 

6 ( ^t ai^iaat i ) ana qa'a'S fag am^jiaa; l(t!3) 

p[|-o — (?|t I ) w gaaai i ga'aa RtiaftTf aaa i 
^ aiaRattai sifaitia raafa afaa; | ( a ) 

— snit aa;a^ a.a^a faa^fa'aiw l at Rf 
Ra4t \^\ gataa? aiaa ffaiaaRff^w'la^slaga fi®ra 

3|^fa 1 (a) 

HHIh, — ( wlwi ) at^waot Rf ?a i ( '^ ) 
|H|K — la a aat sfiRaRtjraai anltaasaai^ 

J^JpRa)%aRicai m aai^ai lapifaami^: I ( ^ ) 

«t 3W TO qgii^^R a€m^m WWW 

spsrin^ titi%a 'na ^ 

T%^Hi3i'>'i^tRql3wg5ig?i™iiai"i8t i>Tiniat «m ’i|« wst- 

^3Ra wft I ( ^ ) qa^aa w? si^tan i ( a ) *a gaaeEt i 
fg»i\(^Siftaa^iai^ iSmmaitan; aaift? tga^Ka) as 
TO^aa asiiot ofiaJt^I^ to 

55a a^ltaia ® m 1^ 

I ( a ) wnw^st ait? aW^i'i'Riai't asa«a(a«t sR 

qi^i|i%fii aiSiw iw 5^ asi®t^ > ai a"!! a^i 1 

a„i7^wlw^a= at a ati^awira jpaaiaSijq#: 1 aftqi^a 
^'iiasigwilas! qsla^gaaniataiisa agaiftt i asiteffift aiqa;i 
aq^i ag^mi 1 araa. 1 aiS aa; a ^aa-- arTOiairarata- 

, B5W« q "wrars “ww qa™fr;. q 
sqt^. q yiSf fTO ?(q®?aa- < ?w sq. '•.'w 1'^^' 

< f% 3,. .,®ft St ( ). ! » sqaifs^ W. f ! 
tegJi ?c 3fi? a!«« ^ wBiq'twwHrs ?i rajuirm*! -aiwra 
^Pff^qWiaqi'R*- 



piffo — ( If ^ ffti Jjfi 

simcr:|(^) 

( ?%! I ) 

— ( 3i%n% Wf I ) 3^, ^3gsi5 

*11^! I ( ^ ) 

f^o — ( I ) 1 w«lt^i^f- 

5 :t%t 1 ( »I ) 

( |OT^iq5iarr% i ) 

f^|o — ( rW I ) pii^ 13; 33^^3r 

OTmtc I ( sf ) 

g^o— 3ijq iRti^ «t ^wra, I ( j ) , 

^o — 3cl^?fr ft *«%?[ I ( ^ ; ■’ 

1^0 — g?f: w # f^i’sm gSna 

fftt^ii npi I ( ^ ) 


( ^ ) wfl[ 01 ?r q?«rH m\ ^mi^ \ ( ^ ) ^?<3[ 

m SJopTTf \ ( TT ) ^T I toi 

ifsg ^ ffr |oi 

5T^5iJI^f.e ?ffri5rT3Tf I ( ^ ) 3T^ fq in 2fir|#or 

?(TtT < ( U ) nr^^ST i\^ 

T^^?!r?!3T 1 % qj??n:[TT! ^f^sr di^t ’T3 ^t i 

fR?ri^ 1 1 # sr?^T^ 5ig# I gmf^^q;T2rr^qr%gf^5?f »i^t- 
^rm?3Tl; s 3!|ni ^l{%ra i sif cf??rTn>T 3 ii|: 

'ni^: I gmfiqji^rr 5 : 1 %^^. i i 

'cf^r^sr ^5no]%(% gR5HTi'^‘3T ^ 0 =?’ I ^ 1 

^ ^ f^rq-. ^ \ f??r~ 

ffnt; s* ’n^qf^n^r. v ^rr?r 

H f ?ni <TTa^ft5 f ^ ^ ^ arf ( srsq^ 

% i nojTfn '* oRmK T^Tfi^arfoh'n [m^RTW] 
ff%?, nT§#2^. f^OTJ^l'n. 1 1%!^ ?» 3TOT 

^ frfof »ro, ^ ^ 





"m\ I gw mmnm 

J5r1 ( i ) 

ftf ®— W I ( W ) 

( |f% \ ) 

OT ‘ 


( Hf^^c2Ti?rfiW mj \ ) 

» ) 

®rar ^^w f^TfiiiT^riT^^ 
qT?q?yl^i^%! w'rt iit J 
4 !% cr^T 


^T?? it^«45% J l'3®5^ fqsf^sr^tr ^i{^i ^f| I ( ^ ) 

¥riT ^^¥1^011^? cB‘^3?i%55T¥io§q \ m \ 

I ( ^ ) ^ 

g'^ I Cl?^'® ^ ^I'pf 5I3E^?TT I 

1 31#^^ * ' -4|55Fii-45^o% ’ 

f9jfq; j ^j'qB2Ti?fl?^'4: 1 ^c??T^RT?f IS o^^l^ir?? qjqsg gq^c^ig 

g ^ T%!^€i^5qi^*4i qT-’q'pr^qi f qiq^Rc^'ir: \ mm” 
q^!R»^l! mm m\%4 sr^^k \^ ’ 

^ g^r^ £r?qwi%. q m. v m r?oEfr...arq mK-wm cs^’T? 

ffaqarqiq’JT- ^{frff'SWi'T* q q’frqr!^ qri^ 

5?r|cpFgt. I ) 3T^...{%?rT3qc5 3^"’^. 

< qf^?^. % ftfq. 


4 






I 



'qgqtsf! I 


I i 


^ 3W mOTT srmgT \\ H 11 

( f^%c3n) \ ^^7^w•t msn 

?l4T??rsi& I \ ( J ) 

( 5im5in% i ) 

— ( im^ €|T \) 


mmh I ^rgr q^'JT #1 *• _ 

3^: f^qT33(^3=q§^T'Jinq^«Tk I \ 

3«n 5i?3iTqT% sTf f^viT^j^i 5r3?rmwf% » ?! If 

s^q^iTfg ^%55n% ^siTf^ %; ^iq: erq^^ra: J 

3T3T ¥{Tq: J JRfcf: ^R^^qil: m d^^fqU \ ri^3TT|^ cl«rT 

^iw- ^Tqi fq^4 \ 

S55qj[^: 1 if|3^ u q w 3^^ ^'Tn?q;Ti:^T^Tq^’ti^q[i3[^^^T- 

^!^iqqw5ii3^ qif^qfj? sr#i?itii 3 ?«bo53tt 

3T3:«Tt^?3nff « 8Tt^=3i^2r ’rlf; ?I'=TO’T: ^ ^.^ gfflRT ^3" 
q-^qT: ^T QTSW^^T^Tgf 3Ttf 

^9f^55?i^¥r% 1 5(q-ff?[m^'^ 5i«rq: 9?3<Tq*-^^ ^ 

i ^055f| ^051%q R^stq- f^^Sq- Sic^r \ '<Rm 

q?!?^ ^ i?«[rfw ?7Tq^i: ?ii«rq5r: %qf «frf^ ®!??r:siq?{T^ 

HT^ll: %: m p4 SrfqST m » ?T%I5^5r^I^l5c^^I^i?i I 
Iriq, U ^ U iq5^4I^?«IT^mc2T5r ^qlT^qiS: I 

siqim?fi^slq[^§4ss&!qi%: ags orf^^fq^q w\ 


? q^^nqtj ifi’ff qwt^. q ?rqnt, q v ®”wiTq:. 

H ^mqo. % %q?r: i rff^rscr:. • . ? ^sf-ff-';::* « 





I ( 1 

msm m\ I ( ^ ) 

?|T )^\ !;|1B; | M mi,\ 

f^|e — (qR^5n%i) 

jxm — \^m I 

^Fn%i^f. 4 qf^f^ I 

( 9mm gqs|^q%^%sf^ I ) 
im\ — i? ^ mn\% \ 
fi[|o — ^\^A ^ f?q#g ^ \{m) 

'ti'|q\l ) qq^Sf qjqqfqqq | sq’i^qfgt 
I ( ' ) 

( n ) 

mwi i I ) 
qw ^ti(iTq%W lit 

qT%oiT lOT Hg^sr f \ 

9?ftsr IT ^ra efsgfqmi %! 

mm q wftift m w ^ » 

( qf ) qi f«i5«1^^5iqf^4m fqq?4q?-fi^55iqooI qgsqi'^T 
fqq orfisrart «!|f^ » ^t Sliq I 

«ti?sT m\ \ T^f# tq'^icKiqq'JiTfq qq qqf| ! 

( ^ \ w qRW i ( q ) fqqqai^d i 

^fqr q%wf ?^Tit I q$ti ^r^^rr: aiq: i iiVrgsq^i q#r- 
wiqqr ifIcT qqr m \ snorr \ 1 5rr»ir ^%oit org^^sr q^cf i qq 
q=qq qg^q 9tq?qT5 I ^iqqc^FciqL I 3|?i:%tff q(%q: 

iqcft q q qqf^ qr^qq, < ^ qR^q^rq i qf^ snM q qra 

? qrq. I ( 'n^q^^r i ) qq?jr—f^q5f?q^r. ^ ( q-Rsf5?r i ) ^ 
3TS’q^i%- \ m irTT^q:*, qq%. y ?T<jr, ^rqqiqq. srf^ 

sfiffjr. ^ err 55^^; qt5Tfq. >» oH#f%?TT qi, sziwiffre; qr| qi'??#'* 
ifffsqrqq^'tf qjnrorqq^riqrqqqfcr^OTf ^o. % ^:q. ?«> ijS!- 

?? «fwqqr'? q^%q q^^n^^qqsj. qt%%3Tr q|r%1tifo a^'sqfif^ ^ 
rffti%, ^rqfpq*-*-’^ w- ^ rqmsiwq qq^rr^ Krcqfq^?. 



^qa 1 a^ai fiqisf^Ri^ *ti^a?: I ( ^ ) 
^mi— wai I 31^ Ri(3^i^F *11^ M I 
ala 5 n?«iia 9 ; | 

Rg'o — ( ws aw 1 ) g^iig^it | 3p«im I *W W 
g*ff ^f^at i ( ^ ) 

^I5ir — 1 ar wraiawit i I 

( i ) 

^|;S(| ( Mm I ) I 

SIWH^TS5|qn \ 


( ^ ) vfr m I *9T fl 

\Mm m^\^ 1 31^1 m 3Ti^q3T%3i:^5[qLK ^ 
=q 1 m |3t ^3?qnt55[ qRi^i i 


1^55551 U ^ n 3F2T«n JT'lTtJ 1 

flf3f^c2iq: I ^^ifq -{ 

f^t'A m 1?^ « 5^;— w 

3ifqi^ I ?T3rr-3T^ qT’aq^^i^iq^niqiq- 

•ff!|^3iqqT^: ^\^ 3T‘q?T^Vi^<# I l^qcl: 3^3^cT'^ 

m^g^i^T I qT5i?^^ w?g-^i^iT i ' 

Ic2ff[^-. \ qTgq^t^^sTiyqi?[!i’5f<3i<i3r?qFq?ri5i?ii'^i^fci 

I 3??jro[rq i i%jiqf^i^’3 ^ %?iif^ 

\ ?iI5riT?^Hr: ^05|>sqTilfs^i^ SM 

^M5qi?53rr ■gm\ mw ^v, m 
|4 ^^ ^gt ^<i< \ eqqi^qiR: ii '•f u 

• ? oMW7<iq-^5?n:. t? q-?[?rTqr, ^ o%^ 1 ( ijfirqT m~ 

I ) y anfsstaw. ^ 

'®'^i%fr s 3T?rq?i%!5T3Ti% ¥rf5T3T or 

Tmmim to-!T 3T^ qfg:qi%^r^ ^rtSisT ?nf 

wrf qq ^ ^ i|:K.|i'tf‘?-%T"’" 





l ?s( ff qiil^qw. l 

{5r^o — q^qmtfnqqia i ( qRq«nft ' ) ( q: ) 

^Nt — ( > 

^|o — ( fq^sqaiw awn I ) qq^ qqq^ifj^q^ I 

qi^i^ #5iq ^ %% #>(l I ( ^ ) 

( aa: atefii aiair i ) 

qigo — ( 3TO^ I ) sfqg »iq| qat | qa: i^q fgf ?qoaat 

qrfqq% fqaqqqt m ftqf^ (^'^?tq|wqt 5 ft flst% i( n ) 
m\ — qp^ 3)!^^ q^5[q 1 

■q|q 5 nt^qi% 1 (^i^Rswa ftw^’iiasaa: 

mh P ’SI q^ I aiqqq'fqi^t l ( ) 

w qq®'*' ' ) qiqa 3 (qa ^a: 1 f^gaii al^ 

«#' 

t-^f ^a®aa:, qra 1 3?ft^|fjjqtqqq3fla^t; 1 

mm^ I 

( f|5l3f^5Rf'7l%f^ \ ) 

( ^ ^ ^ » ( ^ ) ?(T 3^ Tl^lf \ 5R31# 

€f fq If I ( IT ) ^3T| 5reT| I mr 
iTFIojert Rsrai^r fq^'’ r%fq §3Ti'^ j^gf^ I ( ^ ^ 
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TRANSLATION. 


Act 1. 

May the handful of flowers, thrown by GiriJ^ 
(Parvati) at the time of worshipping (waiting on) 
B'ambhu, protect you (and us) !— that handful, which 
was intended to fall on his head, but which, giving way 
in the middle, fell between, as she, standing on tip- 
toe, but repeatedly brought to a stooping posture by 
the weight of her breasts, became nervous {lit, was over* 
come with shame), having come within the range of 
his three wistful eyes, and manifested tremor, accom- 
panied by horripilation and the appearance of perspira- 
tion. (1) 

Moreover-— 

May Gauri, who at the time of her first meeting 
(with her husband), hastened forth through eager- 
ness but turned back through inborn bashfulness, 
who was again led before (made to face) him by the 
various persuasive words of her kinswomen, but who 
on beholding her husband in front of her, displayed a 
leaning towards shyness {lit. fright), and who was 
embraced, her hair standing on end, by S'iva, smiling 
(at her embarrassment), be for your good ! (2) 

Again, 

May he grant protection to you whom the daughter of the moun- 
tain (-lord) and Lakshml thus addressed in wrath— 

(os) For me formerly did the fish-bannered god (Madana) meet 
his destruction from thee ; it is meet, then, 0 shameless one, that 
thou shouldat bear the raany-coursed one (Gaiiga, on thy head) in 
my presence. Do then conciliate her alone who is crooked by 
nature, and let go thy hold (or, embrace), 0 dark-neoked one, of me. 

(6) For (that thou shouldst obtain) me, did the fish-bannered 
one (the sea) formerly suffer churning at thy hands; so it is meet 
0 shameless one, that thou shouldst, in my very presence, keep 
company with one who leads a many-coursed (loose) life : do then 
conciliate, 0 Kriabna, her who is of a cunning inind, and let^go thy 
hold (embrace) of 111 )’' neck. ' - - 
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And further- 

May Siva protect you!— (Siva) who laughed 
(heartily) when thus narrating to the goddess (Parvati) ^ 
his destruction of Daksha's sacrifice— All the three fires 
were extinguished by glances from the three eyes blazing 
with ire ; the panic-stricken priests, with the cloth of 
their turbans snatched away by the gaiias (attendants) 
actively moving about, fell down ; Daksha began to 
praise, while his spouse wept piteously ; and the gods 
took to flight. (3) 

And again — 

Triumphant is the Lord of the stars (moon) ; 
reverence to the gods; may the eminent Br^hmanas be 
free from molestation; may the Earth yield plentiful 
corn ; and may the illustrious King (Sri-Harsha), with a 
body (lovely) like the moon, shine pre-eminently ! (4) 

( After the recital of the Nandi). 

Manager — E nough of prolixity. To-day, on the 
occasion of the Spring-festival, being called with great 
respect by the multitude of kings, dependent on the 
lotus-like feet of our King, the illustrious Sri-Harsha, 
who have come here from regions in the various 
quarters, I was thus addressed — “Our master, Srl- 
Harshadeva,has composed a Natika, entitled Ratnavali, 
graced with a novel arrangement of the plot. We 
have heard about it from hearsay, but have not 
seen it acted. Out of respect, therefore, for that very 
King, the gladdener of the hearts of all people, 
and with a mind to favour us, the same should be 
enacted on the stage by you with proper acting (or 
representation).’’ I will then arrange the tiring-room 
now (or, make my toilet) and then do as desired. 
{Walking about and looking on). Ah 1 I am quite sure, 
the minds of all the spectators have been won over 
(or, favourably disposed towards us). Eor, 

Sri-Harsha is an eminent poet, and this audience 
here is ever disposed to appreciate merits ; the story of 
Vatsar^Ja is an attractive one in the world, and we are 
masters of the histHonic art ; each one of these circani” 
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stances is, even by itself, the source of the attainment 
of the desired object; what to say, then, when there 
has come about this combination of all advantages 
through the accumulation (greatness) of my luck! (5) 

I will then go home, call my wife, and begin the 
music. {Turning round and looking towards the tiring- 
room). This is my house ; let me enter. ( Entering ), 
Lady, (come) here for a while. 

(Entering). 

The Actress — H ere I am, my dear, let Your 
Honour command what business is to be executed. 

Manager — L ady, this assembly of kings is eager 
to see the Ratnavali (represented on the stage) ; so 
attire yourself (for it). 

ACTRESS — ( Heaving a sigh, with dejection ). Dear 
husband, you are now free from anxiety ; so why 
should you not dance ? But I, hapless that I am, 
have an only daughter ; and even she has been betroth- 
ed by you ( to some one ) in some distant country. 
With (being lost in) the thought as to how her mar- 
riage with a bridegroom living in a distant country 
could be accomplished, I am not cognizant even of 
myself. What of dancing then I 

Manager — Lady, away with uneasiness as to 
(the bridegroom) being at a distant place ; Just see — 

Fate when propitious brings at once the desired 
object, even from a different isle, or from the ocean’s 
depths, or from the extreme limit of a quarter, and puts 
one in possession of that. (6) 

{ Behind the scenes)* 

Well said, son (o?*, follower) of Bharata, thus it is; 
where is the doubt (about that) ? (He repeats Propi- 
tious fate £&C. ), 

Manager — ( Hearing and looking towards the tiring- 
roonit ivith joy). Lady, here has Just come my younger 
brother, assuming the character of 'Saugandharayana- 
Come away then ; we become ready for putting on our 
costumes. (Exeunt Both). 

Eiid of the PreliJ^de, ' - t 
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( Enter Yaugandhar^yana ), 

YAUGA.— So it is; what doubt is there? (He repeats 
Propitious fate &c.h Else, where (how incongruous) is 
the finding of a plank by the daughter of the King of 
SiJtphala sought (by me) through confidence in the words 
of a Seer, as she rose up after being submerged in the sea 
owing to ship-wreck, and where the rescue of her found 
in that plight by a merchant of Kau^ambi returning from 
Simhala, and her being brought here, through recogni- 
tion, as she was distinguished by the gem-necklace ! 
{With joy). Prosperity attends our master in every way! 
{Reflecting). I too acted very properly in respectfully 
delivering her into the hands ( entrusting her to the 
keeping) of the Queen. I have also heard that 
Babhravya, the Chamberlain, along with Vasubhfiti» 
the Minister of the King of Simhala, having somehow 
got to land from the sea, has joined Run anvat, who 
has gone to uproot the King of the Ko^alas. My 
master’s purpose, though almost accomplished in this 
way, does not bring me mental ease ; so, painful, 
indeed, is the position of a servant. For — 

In this undertaking, the source of my master’s 
advancement, to which a helping hand has thus been 
given by fate, there is no doubt as to its success ; 
this is true : yet, acting of my own accord, I am 
quite afraid of my master, (7) 

{A mixed noise behind the curtains). 

YAUGA. — {Hearing). Ah, since there is swelling, in 
front, the noise of the clapping of the hands of the citi- 
zens, sweet on account of the songs, accompanied by the 
mellow sounds of the tabors gently beaten, I conjecture 
that His Majesty has started for the palace to witness 
the merriment of the citizens, heightened by the 
Madana Festival. {LooJdng up). Ah, how now ! The 
King has ascended the palace I He, 

The lord of Yatsa, like the flower-bowed god 
(Madana) in person, as it were, with all talk of Vigraha 
( war, — body ) ceased, having Rati (love of the people, 
— his wife), living in the hearts of the people, and one 
to whom Vasantaka (bis^companion, — Spring), is dear, is 
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advancing, eager to behold his own great festival. (8) 
I will then go home and give thought to what 
remains of the business to be aeeomplished. (Exit). 
E7id of the Vishkambhaka. 


i Enter the KING, seated, in a dress suited to the 
spring festival, and ViDU'SHAEA ), 

KlNG““( With a look of delight). Friend, Vasantaka, 
VlDU'SHAKA — Your commands, sire. 

KING— 

The kingdom has all its enemies entirely 
vanquished ; the burden ( of government ) is placed on 
( entrusted to ) a worthy (competent) minister ; the 
people, with all their troubles warded off, are tended 
with proper protection; (and further), Pradyota’s 
daughter (for my wife), the Vernal season and yourself; — ■ 
with all these (advantages to complete my happiness), 
let Kama have ample satisfaction by its name : But 
I, on my part, regard the great festival as mine. (9) 
ViDU'. — {With jubilation). 0 friend, so indeed, it is. 
I, however, feel that this great festival is neither 
yours nor Kama’s ; it is of me alone, a BrahmaQa, of 
whom my dear friend has thus spoken. {Looking on). 
But what have we to do with this? Just behold the 
beauty of this great Madana-festival, in which 
curiosity is excited by the citizens (or, gallants), dan- 
cing as they are struck by the water from the syringes 
taken up, of their own accord, by the amorous women 
intoxicated with wine ; which is attractive on account 
of the openings of the streets resounding with the 
sound of the charchari songs (or, clappings of hands) 
deepened by the tabors beaten all round, and which 
has rendered the faces of the ten directions yellowish- 
red by means of the heaps oi patavdsa. scattered about. 

King — ( Casting a glance all round). Oh, the gaiety 
of the citizens has reached its highest point ! For, 

By the heaps of scented powder scattered about, 
yellow with saffron-dust and imparting to the day the 
appearance of the dawn, by the glitter of gold ornaments 

.Ma 
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andby the wreaths of A^oka flowers that cause the heads 
to bend low by their weight, this Kau^dmb!, which has 
surpassed all the treasures of the Lord of wealth by its 
oppulence apparent from the dresses (of the people), and 
which seems to have its inhabitants covered with 
liquid gold as it were, appears all yellow. (10) 

Moreover, 

In the courtyard which is flooded all over with 
the oontintous streams of water ejected by the foun- 
tains, and where sport is carried on in the mud caused 
by the simultaneous and close treadings, the yon 
pavement is reddened by the people with the imprints 
(HL plantings) of their feet, red with the colour of the 
vermilion dropping from the cheeks of the females 
(moving about) without restraint, (11) 

Vl'DTJ\—-{Lxmkmg forth)> Let my dear friend enjoy 
the sight of the sporting^ of the courtesans, charming 
on account of the hissing-^punds uttered, on their 
being struck by the (jets of>)^ water from syringes 
discharged by the very expert galftants. 

King — (Marking)- Well observed b|y you, friend 1 For, 
The multitude of gallants (also, with up- 

lifted syringes of the form of hoods (syringes' il^e hoods) 
and dimly seen by the glitter of the jewel-or*^aments 
in this gloom caused by the fragrant powder scicvttered 
about, puts me in mind of the nether world. (12) 

Ytdxs^ —(O bserving), Ho, here is Madanika coming 
just hitherwards, along with Ohfltalatik^, dancing with 
gesticulations indicative of spring and with steps 
falling unevenly owing to excited passion. 

(Enter the TWO MAIDS, exhibiting love-sport and 
singing the dvipadi ditty). 

Maids— 

How is blowing the South-wind, the loved mes- 
senger of the fliower-weaponed god, causing many a 
mango tree to blossom and slackening the jealous pride 
of women. (13) 

Multitudes of youtig females that have caused the 
blossoming of the Bakula and the As'oka tree and that 
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have been eagerly waiting for the company of their 
beloveds, are pining, unable to wait. (14) 

Now the month of Madhu first makes the hearts of 
persons soft; and then Kama pierces them with his 
flower-arrows that have (thus) found scope. (15) 

KllTG — {Marking closely^ with astonishment). Oh, the 
excess of passion for sport of the servant-girls I For, 
Of this intoxicated mai^, sporting, regardless of 
the breaking of her waist bending under the weight of 
her breasts, the mass of hair, loosened and dishevelled, 
is giving up, in pain as it were, the beauty brought on 
by the wreath of flowers; here her two anklets, clinging 
to her feet, are crying, through uneasiness as it were, 
with a double force ; and this her necklace, tossed 
about by the continuous shaking, is, through constraint 
as it were, ceaselessly striking her bosom. (16) 

ViDU'. — O friend, I too shall go and honour the 
Madana-festival by dancing and singing in their 
midst. 

King — (;S fm*7mp). Friend, do so, 

VlDU '. — ( Rising and dancing between the two }. 
Honoured Madanikd, honoured Ohfitalatikd, teach me 
too this charchari. 

Both — {Laughing). Fool, this is not a charchari. 

' VfDTJ'. — What, indeed, is this then ? 

Mada, — This, to be sure, is a dvipadi-khav^^a. 

YiDXf .--•{Joyfully). What, are woda/tas made with 
this (granulated sugar) ? 

Mada. — (Laughing). You hapless chap, not at all 
it is ( a poem that is ) recited. 

Yidu'.— ( Dejectedly). It is a thing to be chanted ! 
Then I have nothing to do with it. To my friend’s 
presence I will retire, (Wishes to go). 

Both — (Seizing him by the hand). Come, let us play. 
Vasantaka, where would you go? (They pull him in 
many ways ). 

ViDU '. — (Pulling off his handy running away and 
approaching the KING). Friend, I was made to dance ; 
no, no ; I sped away, after having sported. 
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King— W ell done ! . 

GHU'TA.-Friend Madanika, we have, indeed, 
sported for a long time. Come, then j let us oommam- 

cate the queen’s message to His Majesty. 

Mada.— Friend, let US do SO. . 

BOTH-( Walking forth and approaching )• Victory , 

victory to Tour Majesty 1 Site, the Queen commands- 
(Gestimlatmg shame af this half-uttered). No, no , 

respectfully submits— , t 

Kmo-( Smiling, with respect). 

mands- itself is, indeed, t,n 

on the occasion of Madana’s festival. So pray, tell 

wbat tbe Queen commands- 

VIDIJ\— Ho, slave’s daughter, sayest thou the 
Queen commands I tt m j ^ 

BOTH-This is Her Majesty’s f 

I have to go to the Makaranda garden an^d offer 
worship to (the image of) the God of love, 
the root of the red_^sofca tree. So my husband should 

be present there 

KlNG-( With delight ). Friend, surely it should be 
said that one festival is followed by another, yet 

greater. ^ ^ 

ViDU' — Friend, get up then. There we shaL go, 
so that, gone there, I, too, a Brahmana, may get some 
present. 

— Madanika, go and tell the Queen that I am 
just gone to the Makaranda garden. 

Both — 'A s master commands. (Exeunt). 
KlNG~Friend, come, let us descend. (Both gesti- 
culate descent from the palace ). Friend, lead the way to 
the Makaranda garden. 

VIDU'.— As Your Honour commands. Come, Your 
Honour, come. 

( Both Walk on ). 

Ywxsh— {Looking in front). Friend, here is the 
Makaranda garden. Come then, let us enter. {They 
enter). . 


I 
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VlDTf.“"( Looking about loith wonder ). Look, 

O friend, look. With a canopy formed by means of the 
mass of the pollen from the full-blown blossoms of the 
mango trees shaken by the Malaya wind, and gratify- 
ing to the ear by the music of the sweet notes of the 
cuckoos, mingled with the hums of intoxicated bees, 
this Makaranda garden appears, indeed, to be honouring 
your visit ( by thus preparing to receive you ). So 
let Your Highness honour it with a look. 

'KWQc— {Looking all round). Oh, the loveliness of 
the Makaranda garden 1 For, here. 

Wearing a ruddy appearance by their sprouts that 
possess the lustre of shooting corals, displaying the 
fun of uttering unintelligible words by means of the 
sweet indistinct hums of the rows of bees, and reeling 
ever and anon, with the clusters of their branches wa- 
ving as they are struck by the Malaya breeze, these trees 
now appear to be tipsy as it were by their being touched 
by the influence of Madhu (the season,— wine). (17) 

Moreover, , 

The wine sprinkled in mouthfuls (and collected) at 
the root, is as if being scented with the shower of 
their flowers by the Bakula tree; the Ohampaka 
flowers smile to-day after a long time, while the 
moon-like faces of young females are yet red with the 
flush of wine ; and hearing the jingle of the anklets 
loudly resounding in the act of giving strokes (by 
ladies) to the As'oka trees, an imitation of it is begun# 
as it were, by swarms of bees with their responsive 
songs. (18) 

YidU'.— (L^s^g?^^^^p). O friend, these are not the bees 
imitating the sound of anklets ; it is the sound itself 
of the anklets of the Queen’s attendants. 

King— F riend, you have rightly marked. 

( Then enter VA'SAVADATTA', KA'NCHANAMA'LA', 
and Sa'GARIKA' with the materials of worship in her 
hands, and attendants according to their status). 

Ya'SAVADATTA'— Show me the way to the Maka- 
randa garden. - 'V' ^ 
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Ka'ITOH.— T his way, this way, mistress. 

Ya'SA . — ( Walkmg about). O Kanchanamaia, how far 
from here is the red-As' oka tvQQ where I have to offer 
worship to the God of love ? 

Ea'noh. — Quite close at hand, mistress. Does not 
Your Highness see it? This is, indeed, Your Highness’ 
favourite Madhavi creeper, lovely by its close- 
grown flowers. And this other is the Havamalika 
creeper, believing in the untimely flowering of which 
the master has been worrying himself day and night. 
Beyond this is just seen the red A^oka, where Your 
Majesty is to perform the worship, 

Va'sa. — Come then, let us go there quickly. 

Ka'noh. — This way, mistress, this way. 

{All walk round). 

Ka'noh. — M istress, here is the red A^oka tree, 
where Your Majesty is to offer worship. 

Ya'sa, — Then bring me the materials of worship. 

SA'GA-RlKA'r-iApproachmg). Mistress, here is every- 
thing ready. 

Ya {Obs6rvmgf to hBVsslf). Oh, the careless- 
ness of my servants ! She will fall within the view of 
him from whose range of sight she has been assidu- 
ously kept away. Well, I will say this much:— 
(Aloud). Maid Sagarika, why have you come here, 
leaving away the S^irika (canary bird) when all 
^ attendants are entirely occupied with the Madana- 
festival ? So, go you there quickly. Deliver all these 
materials of worship into the hands of Kanchanamaia. 

Sa'garika'— A s Your Majesty commands. {Doing 
accordingly and going a few steps, to herself). I have 
delivered Sarika into the hands of Susaipgat^. I have also 
a desire to see this— whether the Bodiless one (Kama) 
is worshipped here in the same way as in the female 
apartments of my father, or otherwise. So being con- 
cealed I shall watch. Until it is time here to offer the 
worship I, too, will gather flowers to worship the Divine 
Anahga himself. {Gesticulates the collecting of flowers), 
Ya sa. •K&nohanamala, place (the image of ) 
Pradyumna at the root of the As oka. 
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KA^HCH. — As mistress commands. (Does as 
ordered). _ 

Vmu'.—Q friend, as the jingling of the anklets 
has ceased, I guess the Queen has arrived at the foot 
of the As'oka, 

'KWQ'--'( Looking on). Rightly ascertained, friend, 
Mark the Queen, she who, surely, 

Standing by the side of the shark-bannered one 
(K4ma), appears like his bow-staff, possessing a form 
delicate like a flower and a waist attenuated by the 
observance of a vow. (19) 

Come then ; we approach her. (Advancing). Dear 
Vasavadatta! 

Va'’SA.—( Seeing). How now ! My -husband ! Victory, 
victory, to my lord ! Here is a seat; -let my lord sit 
down. 

( The King shows that he sits down). 

Ka^NOH. — M istress, let the divine Pradyumna be 
worshipped ( by you ) after having decorated the red 
Asbka with finger-applications of saffron made with 
your own hand. 

Va'SA. — B ring me the materials of worship. 
(Ka'NOHANAMA'la^ brings them\ Va'SAVAdatta' 
does as requested). 

King— M y darling, 

With your complexion rendered specially clear 
(brighter) by the fresh bath, and with the fringe of your 
garment shining beautifully with its red Kusumbha 
dye, you, while worshipping the God of love, appear 
like a twig grown on a tree, having tender new leaves, 
with its form made cleaner by being sprinkled over 
with a shower and charming by its shining tints^ 
agreeable like those of the Kusumbha flowers. (20) 
Moreover, 

O dear one, this As'oka touched by you with your 
hand engaged in the worship of Smara (Kama), appears 
to have another more delicate sprout, as it were, 
sprung (from it). (21) ' ' • . , „.’V' 

• - , f - - .... 
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Also, 

This Bodiless god will certainly deplore his bodi» 
lessness to-day, since he has not experienced the joy of 
the touch of your hand. (32) 

KA'NCH.— Mistress, the divine Pradyumna is wor- 
shipped. Now offer suitable worship to your husband. 

VA''SA. — Then bring me the flowers and sandal. 

Ka'NOH.— M istress, here is everything ready. 

(Vasavadattd acts worshiping the 

SA'GARIKA' — (With flowers taken)‘ O fie! 0 fie! 
How have I tarried long, my heart (thoughts) being 
entirely taken up by the greed of flowers 1 1 will then 
observe, with my person concealed by this cluster of 
the twigs of the Sindhuvdra tree. {Doing so and observ- 
ing with wonder). How now 1 The flower-arrowed god 
is accepting worship here in a visible from. In my 
father’s house, however, he is worshipped being repre- 
sented in a picture. I, too, just standing here, will 
then offer worship to the divine Kama. {Offering the 
flowers). My salutation to thee, 0 flower-armed god ! 
Mayestthou be of a sight not-unproduotive (of bliss) 
unto me now 1 ( With this, bowing). Whatever was to be 
seen has been seen. I will then go away before any 
one notices me. {Walks forth a few steps), 

KA'HOH.— Revered Vasantaka, come; you too 
accept an auspicious present now. (Vidfl. approaches). 

Va'SA. — {After offering sandal unguent, flowers 
■md ornaments). Noble one, accept this auspicious 
present. (Presents it). 

VIDU^— taking it). My blessing to you 3? 
ladyship ! 

(A Bard sings behind the scenes). 

The Sun having entirely gone to the end of the 
sky, with all his radiant light cast on the setting- 
mountain, now at the time of dusk this assemblage of 
princes, pouving all together into the audience-hall, is 
eagerly waiting to pay homage to the feet, that rob 
(resemble) the lustre of lotuses, of thee, Hdayana, that 
givest excessive delight to the eyes, as they would to 


the rays, that deprive the day-lotus of its tints, of the 
rising moon, the bringer of a fund of Joy to the 
eyes. (23) , 

Sa'gARIKA ' — ( Hearing a7id tui'ning back with joy^ 
and looking longingly at the KING ). How now ! This is 
king Udayana, to whom I was betrothed by my father 1 
( Sighing deeply). So my life, although degraded by being 
in another’s servidej has become highly estimable now, 
by ( mjr having obtained ) his sight. 

King— W hat! With our mind engrossed by the 
festival, even the lapse of the evening twilight was not, 
noticed by us. The day has drawn to its close now. 
Behold, my Queen, 

This Eastern quarter, with her pale aspect* 
indicates ( the presence of ) the lord of night ( moon ) 
screened by the slopes of the rising-mountain, as a 
lovely woman does, by her pale face, that of her 
husband dwelling in her heart. (24) 

Queen, get up then ; let us enter inside the palace, 
( All rise and walk on ). 

Sa^GARIKa' — A h, the Queen has started. Well, 1, 
too, will quickly go then. (Looking longingly at the 
King ; with a sigh}., O fie, O fie I This person could 
not be even seen for a long time by me, a hapless 
person! {Exit, gazing at the 

King — (Walking about). 

Queen, behold ! — Surpassed by the lotus of your face 
that eclipses the splendour of the moon, the lotuses 
suddenly grow pale {i.e, lose their lustre); and hearing the 
songs of the courtesans forming your train, the female 
bees are slowly lurking in the interiors of buds, as if 
smitten with shame. (25) 

(Exeunt Omnes). 

End of Act I., styled ‘Madana’s great festival \ 


Act IIb 

{Enter SUSAMGATA', tvith her hand occupied with 
the cage of a starling), 

SUSAMGATA' — 0 fie, O fie ! Where has my dear 
friend S^garika gone, having delivered the starling's 
cage into my hand ? Where, then, can I find her ? 
(Looking in front). How now! Here is Nipiinik4 
coming this very way. I will then inquire of her. 

{Then mter m-PVm-KA:). 

Nipunika' — (With wonder). Oh, what wonder^ 
Extraordinary, I think, is the power of a deity ! I have 
indeed got the information regarding the King ; so 
I will go and communicate it to the Queen. (Walks 
about). 

Approaching). Friend Nipunika, where 
are you going, disregarding me, standing here, and 
passing on like one with a mind distracted with 
wonder ? 

Nip. — Oh, Susamgata! Friend, you have rightly 
guessed. This is the cause of my wonder. To-day, 
it was said. Master would learn the secret formula of 
causing an untimely production of flowers, from a 
pious man, named S'rikhandad&sa, who has come from 
Sriparvata, and would make his favourite creeper Nava- 
mMika smile with a profusion of flowers; and I was 
sent by Her Majesty to ascertain the truth about this 
matter. But whither have you set out ? 

Susa. — T o search for my dear friend S^garika. 

NiPU.—Friend, I saw your dear friend, Sagarika, 
entering the plantain-arbour, as if distracted, carrying 
with her a picture-board, a brush and a paint-box. Go 
then, you ; I too will repair to the presence of the Queen. 

(Exeunt Both), 

End of the Interlude, 

(Enter Sa^GARIKa' with a picture-board and brush 
in hand and exhibiting love-sickness). 

Sa'GA. — (Heaving a sigh). My heart, take cheer; 
take cheer. What is the use of this persistent yearning 
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after a person difficult to obtain, the only result of 
which is anguish ? Moreover, you wish to see again 
the very person at whose sight your distress increases ; 
so woeful is your stupidity 1 Again, O you exceed- 
ingly cruel heart, how don’t you blush to follow a 
person known to you only after a moment’s sight, 
forsaking this person brought up with you from birth? 
Or, what is your fault { here )? You have thus acted 
to-day, being afraid of the descent of Anahga’s shafts. 
( Tearfully ). Weil, I will rebuke Anahga. ( Joining the 
hollowed palms). Divine wearer of flower- weapons, 
being one who has conquered all the gods and the 
demons, how are you not ashamed to strike at woman- 
kind 1 { Reflecting). Or why, you are without a body 
(and hence also feelings). {Heaving a long sigh). In fact, 
death itself has approached me, a luckless person, as 
indicated by this evil omen. ( Looking at the picture-^ 
board ). Then so long as no one comes here, I will gaze 
upon that coveted person drawn in a picture and then 
do as desired. { Firmly concentrating her mind and 
gesticulating the taking up of the picture-board ; with a 

). Though on account of extreme nervousness this 
my fore-hand trembles very much, still as there is no 
other means of seeing that person, I will paint, just as 
I can, and behold him. ( Acts drawing him ). 

( Enter SUSAMGATA'). 

Susa. — This is that plantain-bower. I will enter. 

( Entering and looking in fronts wonderingly ). Here is 
my dear friend SAgarikA But why does she nqt 
look at me, engaged in painting something as though 
her heart were overpowered by deep love? All right In 
the meantime, avoiding the range of her eye-sight, 
I will see what she has been painting, ( With gentle 
steps standing at her back and seeing^ with joy ). Hoy/ 
now ! She has painted our master ! Noble, Sagarik^,, 
noble ! Or rather, how can a female royal swan find 
pleasure except in a tank full of lotuses 1 

Sa'GA.— I have drawn him, indeed. But again, my 
sight is not able to see him, owing to the water of tears 
ceaselessly falling down. {Raising her face jand wipirig 
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off the tears, then covering the board with her upper 
garment on noticing SUSAMGATA.'’, with a smile), Ah, 
my dear friend, Susamgatal Friend, sit here. 

Susa . — {Sitting dowtiand forcibly taking the board)" 

0 friend, who is this that is drawn by yon here ? 

Sa'ga . — { Blushingly ). Friend, god Ana&ga, now 
that the Madana-festival is being celebrated. 

Susa — {Smiling), Oh, your skill 1 But how is it 
then that the picture appears like one that is solitary ? 
So I, too? will draw, and make it have Rati by his side. 
( Takes the brush and while acting portraying Rati, 
paints Sagarikd ). 

Sa'ga. — (Looking at the picture and with an air 
of faultfinding). SusatPgat^,, why have you painted 
me here ? 

Susa. — {Laughing). Friend, why do yoir get angry 
without cause ? As is the God of love painted by you, 
so is Rati painted by me. So, O you perverter of things, 
what is the use of your talking in this wise? Tell 
me at once the whole story. 

Sa'ga.— ( Blushing to herself ). Surely I am found 
out by my friend. {Taking Susamgata by the hand, 
aloud). Dear friend, great, indeed, is the shame I feeh 
So act in such a way that no one will know of this 
affair. 

Susa.— F riend, be not ashamed. Such a jewel of a 
girl must necessarily have a desire for such a husband. 
Still I shall so manage it that no one will know any- 
thing about this matter. But this intelligent starling 
may be the cause (of disclosure) in this case. Catching 
up the words of this conversation, she might, per- 
phance reproduce them before anybody. 

SA^GA. — What then shall I do in this matter? My 
torment grows yet more. (Gesticulates loved orment). 

Susa.— (PZ ncmp her hand on Sagarika’s bosom). 
Be composed, . friend, be composed. In the meanwhile 

1 shall take lotUs-leaves and lotus-stalks from this 
tank and come b^ck quickly. (Going out and coming 
flack, represents the forming of a bed with lotus-leaves 
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and the making of bracelets with the stalks and puts 
the remaining lotusdeaves on bosQtn), 

Sa'GA — Friend, remove these lotus-leaves and 
the bracelets of the lotus-stalks. Away with these. 
Why do you trouble yourself in vain ? Just I say— 

Love for a person unattainable, (the sense of) 
shame very great, and self under the power of another— 
(thus) dear friend, this love is unequal : is not death the 
only best refuge then ? (or. Death alone is the best 
refuge). (1) 

(Faints). 

Susa. — (Pitifully). Friend SagarikS,, take heart, 
take heart I 

( Behind the scenes). 

Dragging under him the remaining part of the 
golden chain tied round his neck after it had snapped, 
and with the circle of small bells jingling on account 
of the wanton movements of the feet, this monkey here, 
broken loose from his stable, having crossed the gates, 
is entering the King’s palace, causing fright to the 
ladies, with his path followed in haste and confusion 
by the stable-keepers. (2) 

Moreover, 

The eunuchs, casting off shame, not being reckoned 
among men, have fled away; this dwarf is entering, 
through terror, the inside of the Chamberlain’s robe ; the 
betaking themselves . to the outskirts of the 
harem, have acted in a manner befitting their name ; 
and the hunch-backs are slinking off in a low posture, 
fearing lest they might be noticed. (3) 

Susa, — (Hearing, looking forward, then rising in 
haste and taking Sagarika by the hand). Friend, get up* s 
This wicked monkey is, indeed, making in this very 
direction. Hiding ourselves, unnoticed in the gloom ' 
of the tamdla trees, let us have him pass off. (Doing 
accordingly they remain watching). *v ( 

&A^GA, — Susaipgat^, how have you left behind the 
picture-board? Perchance somebody may see it. 



Susa. — 0 you who ai-e quite at ease, what have 
you still to do with the picture-board ? Here has the 
wicked monkey, fond of rice^and-ourds, opened the 
cage of the starling and gone aWay; Medhavini (or, 
the sharp-talented bird) has flown up and is going 
away. Oome, then ; let us quickly follow her. She 
has caught the words of our conversation and might 
utter them before anybody. 

SA'GA. — Friend, let us do so, {They walk round). 

{Behind the Scenes). 

Ab, Ho! Marvellous, marvellous! 

SA'GA.'^iLooking forth, with fear). SusaJPgat^, 
methinks the wicked monkey is coming up again. 

Susa. — {Seeing the Vidh*, and smiling). Ah, you 
timid girl, don't you fear ; this is the noble Vasantaka, 
our master’s companion. 

Ba'QA.'— {L ooking at him eagerly)^ Susaipgatd, 
worthy of sight is this person, indeed ! 

Susa. — 0 you careless girl, why tarry to see him ? 
The SarikA indeed, is covering a longer distance^ 
Come away, then ; let us follow her. 

{Exeunt BOTH). 

( Then enters ViDU'. in high glee}* 

ViDU'. — What wonder, Hoi How marvellous! 
Bravo, 0 pious S'rikhandadasa, bravo 1 For, the very 
moment the desideratum was supplied, the Navam^lika 
was so changed that, with its twigs decked with the 
thick-grown bunches of flowers, it appears to be laugh- 
ing disdainfully, as it were, at the Madhavi creeper 
the Queen’s favourite. I will then go and congratulate 
my dear friend* (Walking round and looking). Here, 
indeed, is my dear friend coming this very way, with 
■ his eyes dilated through joy, and, through confidence 
in the dohada, beholding as it were before him the 
Navam&likS, in blossom, though out of his sight. So 
I will approach him. 

{Enter the King as described). 

KmG’^Joij fully). 


1 . 
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To-day I shall certainly make the Queen’s face 
plirple with anger, gazing upon this garden-creeper, 
as upon another woman in love, that in a moment 
has displayed a profusion of buds ( — a powerful long- 
ing), has a pale complexion, has its buds opening up 
(•^has commenced to yawn), and has been manifesting 
the disturbance (anguish) felt by it (her) by the cease- 
less puffs of wind (—by means of the constant heavings 
of sighs). (4) 

But Vasantaka, gone to learn the tidings about 
that, does not come back yet 1 

VIDU'. — {Entering suddenly). Prosperity, prosperity 
to my dear friend! Friend, my congratulations to you I 
{He repeats — The very moment the desideratum was 
supplied &c.). 

King — W hat doubt is there, friend ? Incomprehen- 
sible is the potency of gems, charms and herbs. 
Behold- — 

The enemies of Lord Vishnu vanished, when in a 
battle they saw the gem (Kaustubha) on his neck ; the 
serpents live in the nether region, humbled by the 
power of charms; and in the days of yore the hero 
Lakshraana, and the monkey-warriors that were struck 
down by Meghan^da (Indrajit), were restored to life 
when they inhaled the odour of the great herb, the 
repository of potent virtue. (6) 

Show me the way then, that I too may enjoy the 
ftiiit of my eyes by looking at it. 

VlDU'. — (With dignity). This way, Your Highnoss. 

King— L ead the way, 

(Boib. walk with pride). 

ViDU". — {Hearing^ turning back in fright^ and taking 
hold of the KING, in agitation). O friend, come, let us 
run away. 

KING — What for ? i ;> 

VIDU'. — Some ghost lives in this Bakula tree. 

King — F ie upon you, fool I Go fearlessly. Whence 
can there be the possibility of such existing here ? ^ 
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ViDU'. — Oh, here he is, speaking in distinct terms- 
If you do not believe in what I say, then step in fjont 
and listen yourself. 

King — ( Doing so and hearmg). 

Since this (speech) has its syllables distinct, and 
is sweet as is natural from a female, and as it is not 
i’iesonant owing to the smallness of body, (so) I think it 
is a Sarika that is speaking. (6) 

{Looking up and observing carefully). How now! 
It is a Sarika. 

YIDU'.— (iooAimp up). Ah, strange 1 It is really 
a Sa,rika! {Angrily raising his staff ). Hb., j on 
daughter I Did you think that Vasantaka really feared 
(you) ? Wait a moment ; so that, striking you with this 
•taff, which is as crooked as a wicked man’s heart, I 
will knock you down from this Bakula tree like a ripe 
Kapittha fruit. ( Prepares to strike ). 

King — ( Preventing him ). Fool, she is saying 
something pleasant } why do you trouble her then? Let 
us lust listen. 

( Both listen ), 

ViDU'. — ( Having listened ). 0 friend, did you hear 
what was said by her ? She says — “Friend, who is this 
that is drawn by you here ? Friend, God Anahga, now 
that the Madana festival is being celebrated”. She 
again says — “ Friend, why have you painted me here ? 
Friend, why do you get angry without cause ? As is 
the God of love painted by you, so is Rati painted by 
me* So, 0 you perverter of things, what is the use of 
your talking in this wise ? Tell me at once the whole 
story j” 0 friend, what can this be ? 

King — F riend, I conjecture thus—By some one 
her heart’s darling was painted through love, and 
concealed before her friend under the guise of ( being 
passed off as) the God of love ; and that she too was 
drawn there by her friend, having cleverly guessed 
the truth. 

ViDU'v — { With Q fillip ). Friend, it is reasonable; 
it must be so. 


King Friend, keep quiet, she speaks again. 

VIDU'.— Ob, she says— '“Friend, be not ashamed. 
Sucjh a jewel of a girl must necessarily have a desire 
for such a husband.” O friend, she who is drawn here 
must be a maiden worth looking at. 

KiN'Ct— I f so, let us listen attentively; there is 
scope for our curiosity here. (They both listen). 

ViDU . ‘Friend, remove these lotus-leaves and 
the bracelets of the lotus-stalks. Away with those ; 
why do you trouble yourself in vain ?” 

King Friend, I heard and knew its import also. 

ViDU . Friend, do not boast of your skill at inter- 
pretation. I will explain everything to you having 
heard it from her mouth. Let us hear. This Sarika, 
the slave’s daughter, yet continues to jabber. 

King Well said! (They listen again). 

ViDU'.— 0 friend, this rascally Sarika has now 
begun to chant |liks, like a Brahmana knowing the 
four Vedas. 

King— F riend, tell me ; with my mind engaged 
somewhere else, I did not comprehend what she said. 

ViDU . Oh, she says this — Love for a person &o 
(See Sloka 1). (7) 

Kma— {Smiling). Ah! Excepting the great Brab- 
mana Vasantaka, who else can know (recognize) such 
Blks ? 

ViDU'. — Then, what is this ? 

King— W hy, it is a Gathal 

ViDU'.— What do you say ? A Gatha ? 

King— T his is spoken by some one, in excellent 
youth, despairing of life, not having obtained her 
beloved. 

.~-‘( Laughing loudly). Why adopt these 
circumlocutory speeches I Why don’t you say straight— 
not having obtained me. Who else could be concealed 
under the guise of the flower-weaponed god ? (Claps ' 
his hands, and laughs loudly). y ; i ; ,! * ' 
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K:mQ--( Looking up). Fie, blockhead! Why have 
you frightened her by laughing loudly, so that having 

flown up she has gone somewhere else. 

(BOTH looh for her). 

V^D■D^ — (Observing). Oh, she has surely gone to the 
plantain-arbour; come then, let us quickly follow her. 
King— 

That which is said before her friends by a love- 
stricken maiden, suffering irresistible love-torment, 
the same, repeated by children, parrots and starlings, 
(unexpectedly) comes within the hearing of fortunate 
persons only. (8) 

VIDU'.— Come, come, Your Honour. (They toalk 
round). 

Oh, here is the plantain-arbour. Let us 
enter. ( Both enter). 

ViDU'.— Oh ! That slave-girl has gone away. Let 
us rest here for a while, sitting on this stone-slab, cool 
by the plantain-leaves waved by a gentle breeze. 

King — As my friend likes. (BOTH sit down). 

'Kl'SQt--‘( Sighing, repeats — That which is said &o 
(SlokaS). 

Yidu '. — (Looking sideways). Oh I This must be the 
Sarika’s cage, with its door thrown open. And this, 
too, is that picture-board. I will take it up. (Takhig 
the board and observing with joy). O friend, fortune 
favours you I 

King— / curiosity). Friend, what do you mean 

by this ? 

VIDTJ'.— Oh, this is what was said by me—You 
yourself are delineated here ; who else can be concealed 
under the guise of the flower- weaponed god ? 

King — (Joyfully sireching forth his hands). Show 
it, friend, show it. 

VlDtJ',— I will not show you. That maiden, too, is 
delineated here. What then? Can such a gem of a 
girl be shown without a reward ? 
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King — {Forcibly taking the hoard while o^ering 
his bracelet^ and seeing^ with wonder). 

Who is this, committed to painting, outshining 
Lakshnii by her grace and declaring her great love for 
me, that enters (captivates) my heart, as a female 
Toyai swan enters the Manasa (lake), agitating the 
lotuses In her sportive movements, and indicating to us 
the great flappings of her wings ? (9) 

Moreover, 

Having formed the unique full moon of her face, the 
Creator must have surely become ill-placed on account 
of the closing-up of the lotus forming his seat. (10) 
{Enter Sagarika and Susaipgata). 

Susa.— Friend, we have not secured the Sarika^ 
Let us at least take ihe picture-board from this 
plantain-bower and return quickly. 

Sa'GA. — F riend, let us do so. 

(Both move about). 

VIDU'.— Friend, why has this one been painted 
with her face hung down ? 

A..— {Hearing). Friend, since Vasantaka is 
speaking, I think Master also must be here. So we' 
shall watch, hidden by the cluster of the plantain 
trees. 

( Both look on). 

King— F riend, look, look here. (He repeats^ 
Having for rued the unique moon &c.). 

Susa. — Friend, fortune smiles upon you. Here is 
your heart’s darling gazing upon you (your picture). 

^A"GA.—{Bashfully). Friend, why do you lower this 
personage on account of your jocular disposition ? 

VlDU'. — {Shaking the KING). Here, I say, why has 
she been drawn with her face hung down ? 

King — Why, all has been told by the Sarika 
herselfa 

Susa. — F riend, Medhavini has shown her power of 
remembrance. 
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ViDU'. — O friend, does your eye feel delighted ? 
Sa'GA, — (With trepidatioriyto Thinking as 

to what he will say now, I really stand between life 
and death. 

I KlNG“Need it be said that it does ? See™- 

My sight, having travelled beyond her pair of 
thighs with great difficulty and wandered for a long 
time over her expansive hips, remained fixed on her 
middle, uneven with the three wave-like folds ; and 
now having eagerly (lit. as if it were thirsty) mounted 
her lofty breasts, it has been wistfully looking again 
and again at her eyes shedding drops of tears, ill) 
SUSA- “Friend, have you heard ? 

Sa'QA.—( L aughing), Hear yourself, whose know- 
ledge of (skill at) delineation is thus lauded. 

VIDU'.—O friend, what is this disregard of even your 
own self, union with whom even such (beauties) highly 
esteem, that you do not notice your own self painted 
by her just here ? 

King— Closely examining ). Friend, truly I 
^regard myself as highly honoured, inasmuch as I 
have been drawn by her ; how shall I not see myself 
then ? See— - 

This cluster of the particles of her tear-drops, 
fallen as she was delineating me, looks like the 
appearance of perspiration on my person oausefl by the 
touch of her palm. (12) 

Sa'GA.— ■( To herself ), Cheer up my heart, do cheer 
up I Even your desire could not have reached such a 
height. 

SUSA. — Friend, you alone are worthy of praise 
by whom even Master is made to speak thus. 

, VIDU', — (Looking to his side). Friend, here is seen 
a bed made of juicy lotus leaves and shoots, indicative 
of the, love-sickness of that very girl, 

King — C leverly marked, friend 1 For, 


This bed of lotus-leaves, withered on both sides 
owing to the contact of her stout breasts and hips, green 
(in the middle), not having come in close touch with her 
slender waist, and with its arrangement disordered by 
the tossings and turnings of her drooping creeper-like 
arms, tells of the torment of the slim-bodied one. (13) 

Again — 

This large lotus-leaf, that had Iain on her bosomy 
does not, by its two circular parts parched by excess- 
ive heat, so much indicate her inward iove-affcotion, 
as it does the expanse of her two breasts. (14) 

YIQX5'.—{ Acting the picking up of lotus- shoots). O 
friend, here is another thing, a string of tender lotus- 
stalks fading on account of the heat of her plump 
breasts. 

King—/' Taking it and placing it on his chest ). 
Insentient by nature that you are, why do you, O 
garland of lotus-stalks, undergo pining, being dis- 
lodged from between her huge breasts ? There is no 
room there even for a slender fibre of thine ; how could 
there be any for you then ? (15) 

SUS. — ( To herself). Oh, fie, fie! With his heart 
tossed about by violent love, Master has begun to speak 
incoherently even; so it won’t be proper to remain 
indifferent any more. Well, I shall do this. ( Aloud ), 
Friend, here is before you what you came here for, 

Sa'GA. — ( Chidingly ). For whom did I come here? 

SUS.— /' Laughing ). 0 you apprehender of some- 
thing else, I say, for the picture-board ; take it then. 

Angrily). I am not clever enough to under- 
stand such ( enigmatical ) speeches of yours. I will, 
therefore, go elsewhere. ( Wishes to go). 

Sus . — ( Seizing S5.garikd. by the hand ). i’ ou im- 
patient ( or, irascible ) girl, wait here for a short while 
till 1 come back, having taken the picture-board from 
the plantain-bower. , 

SA'ga. — F riend, do so. . . 

{ Susai|!gat§. walks towards the plantain ’•botger ) ' ‘ 

m. T, S • ' * 
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Yidv',— {S eeing Susa®gata, in confusion), O friend* 
Wde the picture-board. Here is the Queen’s maid” 
servant, Susa^Pgat^, coming. 

( The King covers the board with the 
end of his garment). 

Sus.— { Advancing). Victory, victory to Your 

Majesty I 

— Welcome, SusaiBgata. Sit down here. 

( Susaipgatli sits down ). 

King— SusabPgata, how did you know that I was 
here ? 

Sus,— Smiling ), Sire, not only Your Highness, 
but the whole affair, together with the picture-board, 
has been known by me ; so I will go and inform the 
Queen accordingly. 

VlDIJ'.-“( Aside\ with alarm). O friend, everything 
is possible ; this born-slave is a great tattler. So 
please her with a present. 

KING— Properly said by you. (Taking SuSAMGATA 
by the hand). Susaipgata, this is merely a joke i you 
should not annoy the Queen for nothing. Here is 
a reward for you ! ( Offers her the ear^ornament )■ 

Stjs . — ( Bowing^ with a smile ). 

Sire, away with fear. (Emboldened) by Your Maj- 
esty’s favour, I, too, played a joke. So where is the 
need for the ear-ornament This will be a high favour 
on me — My friend Sagarikd is angry with me, saying— 
Why am I painted here on this picture-board ? So my 
lord should go there and appease her. 

King — ( Rising in haste ). Where is she, where is 

she ? 

SXJS.-~Thi8 way, this way, Your Majesty. 

Vipu^.—Oh, I shall take this picture-board with ma. 
It may, parohanoe, be of use again. 

8tr8."~Si?a, hare she is ! 

( All issue forth from the plantain^moer A - 



Saga. {Seeing the King, with joy accompanied by 
nermuancss and tremor, to herself). Alas, pity! On 
iesing him I am not able to move forward a single 
step through excessive agitation. What, then, shall 
I do now ( lit. in this case ) ? 

VlDr.-~(0« seeing Sa'garika'). Oh. blees me 1 
What wonder 1 Such grace of form is not to be seen in 
the world of mortals! Methinks even the Creator 
musihava been struck with wonder on creating it. 

King Friend, I, too, have this in my mind — 

Surely, by the Creator, overpowered by wonder at 
having created this beauty, the ornament of the three 
worlds, his eyes, surpassing in beauty the petals of his 
own lotus, were extended the more ; the exclamations— 
Excellent,’ Excellent’— must have been uttered simul- 
taneously with all the four mouths, and the heads 
nodded ( in satisfaction ), (16) 

SA'GA.— Zoo/cmp reprovingly at SusaipgataV 
Such IS the picture-board you have brought ! (Q-oes). 
Kmc— 

Though you cast this glance (eyes) in anger, O 
passionate one, yet, it being naturally affectionate, 
will not assume harshness | go, giving up haste; your 
heavy hips will cause pain to you by the stumblings 
of your feet. (17) 

Sus.-Master, this one is, indeed, greatly irascible; 
so pacify her by taking her by the hand. 

As your ladyship says. (Takes 
oagarika by the hand and gesticulates the pleasure of 
touch). 

YIDU'.— Oh, this, indeed, is Sri, in a new form 
that you have obtained. 

King — ^F riend, it is true. 

This is S'r!, and her arm too is the shoot of the 
F^rijata ; how else exudes this flow of ambrosia in the 
guise of perspiration ? (18) 

Sus.-You are extremely hard-hearted, dear, since 
you do not give up your anger though thus held by ' 
the hand by His Majesty. ' 



Sa'GA.— ( Knitting her eyebrows). Ah, Susa^gat^, 

you do not still desist I 

KIFG— Be pleased, dear; such persistence of anger 
tov^rards a friend is, indeed, not proper. 

yiDU'.— This is, indeed, another queen, Yisa- 
vadatt^ ( — Here is another, Queen Vasavadatt^A 

( The Kmo lets go hand in fright). 

Sa'QA.-~( In flurry ). Susamgata', what shall I do 
now ? 

SUS, — Friend, hidden by this avenue of the tamdla 
trees, we shall depart. (Exeunt). 

KiNG—f Looking toivards the sides ). Friend, where 
is that Queen VS,savatdatlS,? 

— Oh! I do not know where she is. I said 
she ( saga.. ) was another queen Va'savadattd, owing 
to her cherishing anger for a long time. 

KIKG— Fie upon you, fool ! 

That my beloved, somehow found by good luck, 
like a necklace of gems, with RAga ( love, — brilliancy ) 
manifest, was made to fall off from my hand by you, 
even before she was taken to the neck ( she was 
embraced, — it was placed round). (19) 

(Then enter Ya'savadatta' K§,hchanamg,la'). 

YA'bav. — M aid KahohanamS,]^, how far yet is 
that Navamalika received into his favour by my 
husband? 

KA'nch. — M istress, it is, indeed, seen beyond this 
Banian-bower. 

Ya'sa. — T hen lead the way. 

Ka'nCF.— f-<his way, this way, Mistress. 

KIISTG — Friend, where can I see my beloved ? 

Ka'JsCH. — M istress, as Master is talking near at 
hand, I think he has been waiting for Your Highness. 
So let ray mistress approach. 

Ya'SAVA.— f Advancing). Prosperity, prosperity, to 
my husband ! 

Kma— (Aside). Friend, conceal the picture-board. 
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(Vidii sliaka pltices the bofird under' his civin^pit and 
conceals it with his upper garment ). 

YA'8AVA.—My lord, has the NavamdIikS. 
blossomed? 

King— M y Queen, though we came here first, we 
did not see it, as you delayed. Gome, then ; let us see 
it together. 

Va'SAVA."— i 3farh:ng closehj ). My husband, from 
the very expression of your face I have known that 
the Navam^lika has flowered. So I will not go 
now I 

VlDU'."— Hallo ! Ho! We have won ! 

( Stretches forth his hands and dances] ivhile dancing 
the hoard falls down f rom his arm-pit). 

King— ( yls 2 de; threatens VlDU\ with the finger). 

VlDU\ (Aside). Ho! Do not be angry ; sit quiet. 

I will see to that. 

'KA'lSCU.'—i Taking up the boards -eyeing it, aside). 
Mistress, just mark what is drawn here on the picture- 
board. 

Va'SAVA. — (Marking it, aside). KS,nohanam6,ld;, this 
is my husband; and this again is Sagarika- What can 
this be ? 

Ka'nch.— M y mistress, I too was thinking of the 
same. 

Y A's AY A.— (With an angry smile). My husband, 
who has drawn this ? 

King — ( With a smile of embarrassment ; aside X 
Friend, what shall 1 say ? 

VIDIJ^■ — ( Aside). Oh, do not be anxious; I will 
give a reply. (Aloud, to Va'savadatta' A Madam, do 
not think it otherwise. On hearing my remark that 
one’s own self is painted with difficulty, my friend 
thus displayed his skill in drawing. ' ' 

King— I t is just as Vasantaka has stated, 
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Y Af SAY A.’-i Pointing at the board). My husband, 
and this other one that is drawn near you—fs that the 
noble Vasantaka’s skill ? 

KISO— ■(Smiling). Enough of misunderstanding, my 
Queen. This is some girl, drawn after being conceived 
by my own imagination, but never seen before, 

VIDU'. — My lady, this is true; quite true ! I swear 
by my sacred thread, if one like this was ever seen by 
us before I 

Ka'NOH.— (R aid's). Mistress, such accidental resem- 
blance is sometimes quite possible. 

YAsay A.— (A side). Your simpleton, this is, indeed 
Vaaantaka ; you do not understand his prevarications. 
( Aloud ). My lord, I for myself have got headache 
while looking steadfastly at the board. So I will go. 
(Departs). 

KlKG — ( Taking her by the skirt of her garment ). 

Queen, should I say — ‘ Be pacified, ’ it would not 
suit, as there is no anger ( displayed ) ; to say that I 
shall not do so again would be an admission ( of a 
fault ); if I say ‘there is no fault on my part,’ you will 
know it to be false ; so, dearest, I do not know what 
would be proper to say in this case. (30) 

VA^SAVA. — (Bespectfully pulling off the skirt of her 
garment). My dear, do not take it otherwise. Headache 
has been really troubling me; so I will depart. (Exeunt 

Both), 

ViDU', — (Looking about himself). Oh, fortune favours 
you ! The untimely hurricane has passed, leaving us 
unharmed 1 

King — N onsense, blockhead 1 A way with gratifica- 
tion! The Queen’s persistent anger, concealed by her, 
when passing, through high-breeding, was not marked 
by yoii. 

Through power of self-control, though there was 
sudden knitting of the eyebrows, the face was hung 
down very low; she directed a gentle piercing 
»mil® at me, but no harsh words were uttered ; the 


eyes, though rendered dull by the tears gathered 
within, were not opened wide ; (thus) by my darling, 
anger was manifested and yet propriety was not given 
up (discarded). (21) 

Come, then, let us go to propitiate the Queen 
herself. {Exeunt omnes). 

End of Act IL, 

Styled ‘ The Plantain-^Bower.* 


ACT III. 

i Enter yLA.J}A.mKE ), 

Madanika' — ( In the air ). Kau^&mbikft, O Kau- 
tambik^, did you see Kahohanam^la with Master or 
not ? {Listening). What say you ? She came and went 
away a long time since ? Well, where then can I find 
her ? ( Looking in front ). How now 1 Here is 
Kfifichanam^lfi, coming this very way. I will then 
approach her. 

( Then enter Ka'nohanama'la' ). 

Ka'nCH.-— ( Sarcastically ). Bravo, minister Vasan- 
taka, bravo I By this your attention to ( planning of ) 
union and discord you have surpasssed even His 
Excellency Yaugandharfiyana. 

Mada. — •( Approaching^ with a smile ). Dear K&fi- 
ohanam §■!§,, what is done by the noble Vassntafca, 
that he is thus extolled ? 

KA'lSTOHASr. — Friend Madanik4, what are you to 
gain by asking this question ? You will not be able 
to keep the secret, 

Mada, — I swear by the feet of the Queen, if 
1 disclose it before any one. 

ElA'lfOH.—If so, then listen. To-day while 
coming back from the royal palace, I overheard 
Vasantaka’^s conversation with Susaipgat&, 

Mada. — ( With curiosity). Friend, of what sort ? 

Ka'HOH. — T hiiS““SusagamtS,, excepting SfigarikS, 
there is no other cause of my friend’s indisposition ; 
think out, therefore, some remedy for this.” . . 
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Mada. — W hat did SusaipgatA say to thcit ? 

K'A'noh. — T his was said by her-'To-day, Indeed, ^ 
shall take Si-garik^ with me, apparelled as the Mistress 
with the dress which was presented to me by the Queen, 
as she placed Sg,gariki, under my charge, her suspicion 
being roused by the incident of the picture»board ; and 
myself, dressed as K^nohanamd,la, will come here at 
dusk. You too shall wait for me just here, at the 
entrance to the picture-hall. Then the meeting of 
Master with her will take place in the Madhavi bower.” 

Angrily). Susaipgata, condemned are you 
that thus deceive the Queen, who is indeed, so kind to 
her attendants 1 

Ka''NOH.— 'F riend, whither have you set out now? 

Mada.— I was sent to look for you by the Queen, 
getting anxious as you delayed, having gone to learn 
the tidings about the well-being of Master, who was 
bodily indisposed. 

Ka'NCH. — V ery simple-minded now must be the 
Queen if she has such a belief 1 Here is Master sitting in 
the balcony with the ivory-gate, concealing his love- 
sickness under the guise of indisposition. Come, then, 
let us communicate this news to our mistress. 

( Exeunt Both ). 

( And o/Praves'aka ). 

( Then enter the KING aeatedt gesticulating love- 
sickness ). 

King — (Sighing). 

Endure now, my heart, the fever caused by the 
fire of love; it cannot at all be allayed : why do you 
then pine for her in vain ? Since by me, a fool that 
I was, her hand which was then somehow obtained and 
the touch of which was like that of thick sandal-paste, 
was not seized and put on you for a long time. (1) 

Oh, a great wonder ! 

Mind by nature is’ unsteady and difficult to be hit; 
and yet how is it that the same of me has been equally 
pierced with all his arrows by KAma ? (2) 
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{Looking heavenwards)- O god of flowery bow! 

The arrows of the mmd»born god are fixed as five ; 
and of them thousands of men, mostly of my type, form 
the mark; — this, that has got currency in the world, is 
now seen to be the reverse in your case; for this body 
of lovers, pierced with innumerable arrows and help- 
less, has been reduced to the state of five (i.e. death). (3) 
{Reflecting), I do not so much think of myself, 
reduced to a state of this sort, as of that poor SagarikA, 
come within the range of the sight of the Queen, 
whose vehemenoeof anger was suppressed within. For, 
She turns away her face from all, feeling that 
she is known ; seeing two persons conversing, she 
considers the talk as relating to herself; and when her 
companions smile, she manifests the greater confusion: 
thus my beloved is mostly disconsolate, owing to 
anxiety cherished at heart. (4) 

How does Vasantaka, sent to learn the news about 
her, delay ? 

{Then enter Vasantaka in high spirits). 

VIDU'. — ( With satisfaction). Ho, ho ! Such entire 
satisfaction was not felt by my dear friend even on the 
acquisition of the kingdom of Kaus'ambi as I think he 
will feel to-day on hearing-the agreeable news from me. 

I will then go ray dear friend and eoramunioate it to 
him. ( Walking round and looking). How now 1 This my 
dear friend is sitting, looking in this very dlireotion ; 
so I think he is waiting just forme. I will, then, 
approach him. (Advancing), Victory, victory, to my 
dear friend 1 O friend, I congratulate you on the more- 
than-expected success of your business. 

King — { With joy). Friend, is my darling ail safe ? 
ViDU'. — (With pride). Gh, before long you will 
know it on seeing her yourself! 

Km(3r~~(With satisfaction). Friend, will there be 
also a meeting with my beloved ? 

YIDIS'.— (With self-conceit). Why should there not 
be, when I, who laugh at the intellectual powers even 
of Brihaspati, am your counsellor ? . t * 
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King— (S miling). Not at all strange 1 What is not 
possible in your case ? So tell it ; I wish to hear in 
dstaii. 

VlDU'.-~( Whispers in the ear). Thus, thus. 

'KmG--(Withjoy^. Bravo, friend, bravo 1 Here is 
your reward! ( Taking off a bracelet from Mb hand, 
present it). 

VlDTJ'. — ( Putting on the bracelet and looking at Mm- 
Oh, I will go and show ray wife thi^ my hand 
decked with the bracelet of pure gold. 

King — (Restraining him by holding his hand)- 
Friend, you will show it afterwards. First ascertain 
of the day now remains. 

). Mark, Oh, mark 1 The Lord 
(Sun), having as it were an appoint- 
to him by his bride, the eve, is proceeding, 
with his heart swayed by deep love, towards a wood 
on the top of the Setting Mountain. 

'KlSG—'( Marking, with delight). Well observed, 
1 The day has drawn to its close. For, 

With a heavy load of anxiety laid on his mind, at 
the thought that his one- wheeled car will not be able 
to come up again in the morning after having 
traversed the road ( distance ), long on account of the 
circuit of the world, this Sun, stationed on the Setting 
has drawn off and is carrying away, as it 
svere, the wheel of the directions, the array of the 
spokes of which is clearly seen in the form of 
the circle of the remnants of his own rays swallowed 
by dusk. (5) 

Moreover, 

“I am gone, O lotus-eyed one ; this is my time ( to 
depart); gone to sleep you are to be roused by me 
alone. '-Thus does this Sun, with his rays focussed 
on the peak of the Setting Mountain Chis hands placed 
on her drooping head), offer consolation to the 
lotus-plant. (6) 

up; let us go to the very MUdhavi creeper 
await the time of the appointment of the dearest 
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V'IDU’.—Oh, well spoken 1 ( rise }, 
yiDU'.—( Observing). O friend, mark I mark j This 
mass of darkness that has extended (so as to appear 
connected— thickened) the thinly spread rows of woods, 
and has the dark hue of the stout wild boars and bisone 
covered with deep mud, is moving onwards, covering 
up the eastern direction. 

KmG—(I,ooJi;mg about). Friend, well observed; for, 
This mass of darkness that steals (possesses) 
tne hue of Siva’s neck first envelops the east and then 
he other quarters also ; advancing, it obscures in 
succession mountains, trees and the different parts of 
the town • thereafter, acquiring thickness, it deprives 
the truit (use) of eyes. (7) 

Show me the way, then. 

VIDU'— This, way come this way, dear friend, 

( I hey walk round ). 

■ hers at hand 

18 the Makamnda garden, having, as it were, darkness 
rolled into a mass in it, on account of the trees and 
creepers, with their thick foliage closely interwoven, 
riow, then, can the way be noticed here ? 

King— ( Smelling the fragrance ). Friend, go ahead ; 

the path here is surely very well known. For, 

_ This is certainly the row of the Champaka trees • 
this IS that beautiful SinduvAra ; so also here is- the 
dense avenue of the Bakula trees; and this is the line 
of Pataia plants : Thus in this garden the path, though 
obscured by the doubly dense darkness, becomes 
manifest by means of the signs of trees (as they 
become ) revealed by severally inhaling their varied 
odour. (8) 

( They walk on). 

VIDU".— Oh, here we have arrived at the bower of 
the Madhavt creepers, to which the infatuated bees are • 
fiooking, which has scented the ten directions with its 
highly gratifying fragrance, and which is indicated 
by the ease experienced by the feet as they tread 
on the pavement of the polished emerald-slabs. Your 
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Honour then should wait Just here, while I come 
back quickly, taking with me Sagarika wearing the 
apparel of the Queen, 

King — F riend, make haste, then, make haste 1 

VIPU'. — Oh, do not be impatient. Here I come 
back. (Exit). 

King — I n the meantime I too shall sit on the dais 
formed of the emerald-slabs, and await the time of my 
darling’s appointment. (Sitting down and musing). Oh, 
strange is the predilection for his new love of nn 
amorous person, disregarding union with his own wife. 
For, 

Full of fear she does not cast a glance bright with 
love on (her lover’s) face ; * * * and though held with 
effort, she repeatedly says that she would go away; and 
yet an amorous girl that has been present at the 
rendezvous delights all more. (9) 

Ah, how does Vasantaka tarry ! What then ? Has 
the matter been known by the Queen ? 

{Then enter Va'savadatta' and Ka'nohanamalaO. 

YA'SAVA.—Kd,nohanamd,la, is Sagarikd really going 

to meet my husband, in my dress ? 

Ka'NOH. — H ow can Mistress be informed falsely? 
Or why, Vasantaka himself, waiting at the door of the 
picture-hall, will carry conviction to Your Highness. 

Va'SAVA.— T hither then do we go. 

Ka'NOH. — C ome, come, my mistress. ( Both walk 
forth). 

(Enter Vasantaka covered with a veil )• 

Y1T>V'. — ( Listening attentively )- Since the sound of 
foot-steps is heard at the door of the picture-hall, 
I think S&garika has come. 

Ka'NOH. — M istress, this is the picture-hall. I 
will then make a sign to Vasantaka. (‘Snaps her 
hnger ), 

VIDU'. — ( Joyfully approaching, with a smile ). 

■ Susaragat4i you have v«jry well put on Ki.3ohanam&l§.’s 
disguise. Mow, where is S^garikft ? 


'KA'mil,--{PoinUng with the finger). Why, this 
here ! 

Looking with wonder). This is evidently 
Queen Vasavadatta herself. 

Va'SAVA.-™( With apprehension ; to herself). What, 
am I known ? 

ViDU. ' (Sfiaps his.fi'ngers). Lady Sagarik^, come 
ohis way. ( Va^saVadatta' .smiles and looks at 

Ka'nohanama'la' ). 

Aside, thi'eatening with her finger). 
Cursed one, you will have to remember these words of 
thine! 

VlDU'.— Piaster!, Jet Sagarika hasten.— Here, indeed, 
is rising from the eastern quarter, the divine moon’ 

( Walks about). 

King— W hy does my mind feel such ardent 
longing when union with my beloved is at hand ? Or 
rather, 

The fierce heat of love does not cause so much 
burning at the beginning, as it does when { its object 
is) near ; in the rainy season, the day oppresses the 
most when a downpour of water is at hand. (10) 

ViDU'.— ( Directing his ear ). Lady Sagarika, here is 
my dear friend speaking In a manner full of anxious 
thoughts with reference to your own self. I will 
therefore, inform him of your arrival. 

[Nods assent). 

YIDU'.— ( Approaching the KING ). Kriend, fortune 
smiles upon you! Here, indeed, have I brought 
Sagarika I 

King— ( Rising hastily, An joy ). Friend, where is 
she ? Oh, where ? 

ViDU'', — Why, here! 

Km(^-~[Approaching). My darling, Sagarikd, 

Your face is the moon; your eyes are (but) two 
(blue) lotuses ; your hands imitate the day-lotuses ; 
your pair of thighs are like plantain-stocks; and ; 
your amis bear resemblance to lotus-shoots; o’you, 
B»T, 4 ' ' ,,, 
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all of whose limbs are thus delight-giving, come, 
come, and having quickly and without hesitation 
embraced me, soothe my limbs languid on account of 
the fever of love. (11) 

Va'SAVA. — {With tears, aside). O KAnohanamaia, 
my husband, having uttered such words, will again 
address me, — this. Oh, is a wonder! 

Ka/NCHA.— ( Asiide A Mistress, it is certainly so. 
But what cannot be expected from advaiiturous raeil? 

ViDU'. — Lady Sagarika, be quite easy of mind and 
talk with my dear friend. Even now his ears are 
grated with the harsh words of the ever-irate Queen 
Vasavadatta ; let the sweet cadence of your words 
regale them now. 

Va'SAVA. — ( Aside, angrily ). 0 Kanohanamaia, I am 
thus harsh-tongued ; worthy Vasantaka, again, is a 
sweet-speaker ! 

KA'NOHA.-“(,-^^de ). Oursed one, you will have to 
remenaher these words I 

ViDU.' — {Observing), Friend, look, look! Here has 
risen the divine moon, lighting up the east and look» 
ing (reddish) like the cheek of an angry woman. 

King— D ear Sagarika, behold — 

The lord of the night, with the all-in-all of his brih 
lianoe robbed by your face, having ascended , tho 
mountain’s peak, now stands confronting you, with 
hands (rays) stretched up, as if to retaliate. (12) 

Again, by him, rising, his natural duil-headedness 
is shown. For, i 

Does not the moon of your face cause to fade 
(eclipse) the beauty of the lotus; does it not bring 
delight to the eyes ; or does it not by its mere appear- 
ance cause the fish-bannered ( god of love, — the sea) to 
swell that, notwithstanding its presence, this other; 
moon has risen? If there be pride on account of { the 
presence of) neotar, that too is here in the Bimba-like. 
lower lip, (13) \ 
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Vabaya.—( Casting off the veil ^ angrily }. M-j \iu&- 
band, truly I am Sagarika ! But you, with your 
heart entirely taken up by Sagarika, see everything 
as consisting of Sagarika! 

King— ( With confusion, aside A How now ! This 
is Queen Vasavadattal Friend, what means this ? 

YTDTi'.—( With despair). What else, friend? Our 
life is jeopardized I 

King— ( Bitting down and joining the hollowed 
palms ), Dear Vasavadatti., be pleased, be pleased. 

Va'sava.—( Turning towards him and stretching 
forth her hands, with suppressed tears ). My husband, 
say not so ; these words are transferred to another. 

ViDU'.— (To himself). What shall I do in this case ? 
Well, I shall say this . — ( Aloud ). Madam, you are 
magnanimous, indeed. So let this one fault of my 
dear friend be forgiven. 

,Va 'SAVA.— N oble Vasantaka, rather I myself have 
been guilty towards him, interposing an obstacle in 
his first meeting I 

King— Q ueen, with my offence thus clearly seen, 
what shall I say ? Still I submit— 

Here shall I, full of shame, O Queen, wipe off with 
my head the reddish tint of your feet caused by red 
lac ; but that caused by the eclipse-like anger on the 
moon of your face I shall be able to remove only if 
compassion be shown to me, (14) 

i Falls at her feet ), 

Va'SAVA.— f Preventing him with her hand A Rise» 
my husband, rise! Shameless, indeed, must be the 
person, who, on knowing my husband’s heart to be 
such, again becomes angry. Let then my husband be 
in the enjoyment of happiness 1 I shall go. ( Wishes 
to go ). 

Ka'NCHA.— M istress, be favourably disposed. 
Going away, leaving the great King thus fallen at the* 
feet, Your Highness is sure to feel remorse- 
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Va'SAVA.— Away, you silly girl ! Where is the 
reason either for favour or remorse in this case V So 

come away, let us go. 

King — Relent, my Queen, do relent. 
f He repeats— 'I shall wipe off the riddish tint’ &o . }. 

ViDU'.— Get up, ho ! The Queen has gone away • 
why do you cry in the wilderness then ? 

KmG”(i?amwp Ms head and seeing). How is it that 
the Queen has gone even, without showing favour ? 

VIDU'.— How has she not shown favour, when we 
stand yet with our persons uninjured (^all safe) ? 

KING— Fie upon you, idiot 1 Why do you make 
fun of me thus ? It is rather the result of your action 
that this great mishap has befallen us. For, 

Our attachment has developed from day to day 
owing to the feeling of love being ( mutually ) highly 
esteemed. So, seeing this slip on my part, never com- 
mitted before, that intolerant darling of mine will surely 
give up life to-day; for, a blundering, when love 
reaches it climax, becomes intolerable ! (15) 

VIDU'. — Ob, I do not know what the Queen, being 
angry, will do; but Shgarik^, I can guess, will live a 
hard life! 

King— Friend, I too think so. Alas, my dear 
SagarikA! 

( Then enter Sa'GABIEA' wearing the dress of 
VA'SAVA-DATTA' ). 

Dejectedly ). Luckily, I have not' been 
noticed by any one while coming out of the picture- 
hall, with the dress of the Queen put on. What shall 
I then do now? (Reflects tearfully). 

ViDU'. — Oh, why do you stand like one bewl]<iered ? 
Think of some remedy for this* 

KING— Why, it is just the same that I am think- 
ing about. Friend, I see no other remedy in this case 
save the' Queen’s propitiation. Come, then, thither 
let us go. 

( ^TKey^ wal k forth }. 



Sa'GAII.—( Musing J. Better I should cease to 
exist (die) by hanging myself up, than be disgraced by 
the Quean on coming to know about our engagement- 
affair. I will then go to the Asoka tree and do as 
desired. 

ViDU'. — (Listening). Stay, Oh, stay, for a while ; 
the sound of footsteps is heard ; I think the Queen, 
feeling repentant, might be coming. 

KmG' — Friend, the Quean is, indeed, noble-minded ; 
perchance it may even be so. So ascertain it. 

VlDU'.— "As Your Honour commands. ( He walks 
around ). 

Advancing). I will then make a noose 
of the Madhavi creeper, and hanging myself from the 
A^oka tree, will kill myself. ( Prepares a noose with 
the creeper ). Alas, father, ho, mother, here I, an 
unlucky creature, forlorn and helpless, die. ( With these 
words throws the noose roitnd her neck ). 

ViDU/ — ( Looking ). But who again can this be ? 
How nowl It is Queen Yd,savadatt^ 1 ( In alarm • 
aloud ). Save, save, O friend ! Here is Queen 
Vasavadatta killing herself by hanging ! 

King — (Advancing^ in great haste). Where is she, 
where is she ? 

ViDU'.— Oh, here 1 

King— ( Approaching and removing the noose from 
her neck). 0 you acting rashly, why is this foul deed 
being done ? 

The noose being round your neck, my life has 
come up to ray throat (as it were) ; so this my attempt 
is (rather) in self-interest ; give up this adventure, my 
darling. (16) 

SA'GA.—f Seeing the KING ). Ah I How now ! It is 
the Master! {Joyfully, to herself). Truly speaking, 
love of life {lit. desire to live) has again sprung up in 
me on beholding him. Or rather, gazing on him and 
having become happy thereby, I shall quit life with 
quite an easy heart. (Aloud). Leave me; let i^y 


lord leave me! This person is, indeed, in the power 
of another, and will not get such an opportunity 
again to die! (Wishes to throw the noose round 
her neck again). 

KING — {Observing closely ; v)ith joy, to himself). How 
now I It is ray darling Sagarika ! (Removing the noose 
from her neck). 

Away, away with this extremely desperate act of 
thine ; do thou throw away, quickly, this creeper- 
noose ; for a moment, O mistress of my life, twine 
the noose of thy arms round my neck to stay my life 
though set out (to go) 1 (17) 

( Pulling her arm, throwing it round his neck and 
gesticulating the thrill of touch }. 'B'nend, this is a 
shower without ( the presence of ) clouds ! 

ViDtr'. — Oh, it is just so, if Queen V&savadattS. 
does not come, acting the part of an untimely gale 
(Then enter Va'SAVApATTA' and KA'NCHANAMA'LA'). 

Va'SAVA.— Maid K4nchanarad.la, I acted very 
cruelly in coming away after having slighted my 
husband fallen at my feet in that •manner. So, I will 
now go personally and conciliate my husband. 

Ka'NOH.— W ho else but the Queen knows to speak 
in this way ? Better be the KinglS a bad person, but 
not the Queen. Let Your Highness come, then. 

( They walk around). 

King — O you simple one, why am I even now 
foiled in my object by (such) indifference ? 

Ka'NOH. — {Listening}. Mistress, since Master is 
talking near at hand, I guess he is coming Just to 
pacify you. 

Va'SAVA. — ( Joyfully ) If so, I will go unobserved 
. from behind, and casting my arms round his Tieok will 
please him. 

ViDU'.— Lady Sagarikd, have an easy mind and 
talk with my dear friend. 
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Y a'sa'V."— (H earing with sorrow). O KanchanamS.!^, 
how is it that S&garika has come here ? So I will 
listen and then advance. (She does accordingly)- 

Sa'GA. — M y lord, why are you, with this false 
courtesy, making yourself guilty towards the Queen 
who is dearer (to you) than even life ? 

King— O you, you are certainly the speaker of 
what is not true. For, 

I quaked when the pair of her breasts throbbed 
through hard breathing ; when she observed silence, I 
addressed sweet words ; and when her face had its 
eye-brows bent (through anger) I fell prostrate at her 
feet in that way : thus all that was service on my part 
due to the Queen’s inborn nobility of mind (and 
nothing more) ; but what is (true) love, which has its 
flavour heightened by steady affection, — that I have for 
you (alone) ! ( 18 ) 

YH^AY A.— (Advancing at once). My husband, this is 
worthy of you ; it befits you ! 

KlNG-“(/S'eem£7; with confusion). My Queen, it is 
not proper for you to blame me without cause. 
Misled by the resemblance of dress, we thought her to 
be yourself, and came here. 

Y A'^AYA.~( In anger). Rise, my lord, rise- Why 
should you suffer trouble even now owing to the 
service of one naturally high-born ? 

King— ri’o himself). What? Is this also overheard 
by the Queen? Then I have no hope whatever as 
regards the Queen’s pacification. (Remains with face 
hung down). 

VIDU'.—Madam, wrongly led to believe, by the 
similarity of dress, that you were destroying yourself 
by hanging, I brought my dear friend here- If you do 
not believe what I say, then see this creeper-noose* 
(Shows the creeper-noose). 

Va'SAVA. — (Angrily). O K&nchanamfilfi, secure this 
Brahmana by binding him with this very creeper-noose* 
and place this ill-bred girl in the front. 
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KA'NOHA.-^As the Queen oommanris. ( Fetteriny 
. ivith the creeper-noose ). Hapless man, experience 
now the fruit of your own evil plan! Piiganka, do you 
also step forward. 

S'AOAPv.— f To herself ). Oh, fie I Meritless that I am, 
I was not able even to die as I wished 1 

ViDU'. — ( Despairingly looking at the KING), O friend, 
remember me — a helpless poison subject to misery 
ovving to the Queen’s captivity. 

( Exit V'asavadATTA', accompanied by all ). 

King — {Sorrowfully). Alas! Oh! Pity! 

Shall I think of that face of the Queen robbed of 
its affectionate smile by long-oherished rage ; or of 
Sagarika frightened by being rebuked with intense 
( lit. highly developed ) wrath; or of Vasantaka, bound 
and led away from here ? Thus subjected to pain of 
every form, I do not experience ease even for a 
moment. (19) 

What is the use of my staying here, then ? In 
I will therefore enter to propitiate the Queen. 

( Exeunt Omnes ). 

End of Act III., 

STYLED “ SAMKETA. ” 


ACT IV. 

( Enter SusAMGATA' in tears, with a necklace of 
jewels ). 

Sus, — {Heaving a sigh, pi'eously). Alas, dear friend 
Sagarika! O bash^l one, O you of noble disposition, 
O you so loving to your friends, 0 you of gentle aspect, 
where can I see you now? (Weeps', looking up and 
sighing). Ah, cursed fate, relentless, if one like that, of 
uncommon beauty and splendour, was created by you, 
why then was she reduced to such a change of condi- 
tion? This neokless of jewels was placed in my hands 
- by her, despairing of life, saying — “Give it to some 
>. Bra'hmana,” I will then look out for a Bra'hmana, 





f Ooiny round and looking), Ab, here, indeed, is noble 
Vasantaka coming this very way. To him then I will 
give this. 

( Then enter the delighted VASANTAKA), 

¥aS. — H allo, hallo, ho ! To-day indeed, I was set 
free by Her Majesty, appeased by my friend, and my 
belly well filled with Modakas by her with her own 
hands, I will then go and see my dear friend. (Wdlk.s‘ 
around). 

Sits. — [Advancing suddenly; weeping). TsToble 
Vasantaka, just stay a moment. 

VAS. — (Seeing). Ah, Susamgata ! O Susamgata, why 
do you weep? Nothing disastrous, I hope, has befallen 
Sagariki^? 

SUS. — Just that I am going to relate. That poor 
girl, indeed, was, at the approach of mid-night, trans- 
ported, nobody knows where, by the Queen, haying 
got a report circulated that she was to be taken to 
Ujjayinl 

VlDU^ — (With pain). A very cruel thing, indeed, 
was done by the Queen. 

SUS.-^And this jewel-necklace was delivered into 
my hands by her, despairing of life, saying — “Give this 
to the noble Vasaiitaka.” So let the noble one accept 
this. 

ViDll'. — (Weeping). Lady, under such circumstances 
my hands do not proceed to receive it, (Both weep). 

'-[Joining her palms). Your noble self should 
accept it, just favouring her, 

VlDU'. — (Musing). Or bring it, so that with this 
itself I will divert my friend, grieved at the separa- 
tion of S^garika. . 

BV8.~[Presr-nis it). 

ViDU '. — (Taking it and examining it \ with wonder) . 
Susaipgata, but whence could she come to possess such 
an ornament ? 

SUS. — Noble one, she was asked by me also, (about 
that), through curiosity. .. i ' y.- 
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VIDTJ'.— What did she say then ? 

SUS.— Then she looked upwards, heaved a long 
sigh, and saying, “ O Susamgatd. what have you to do 
with this tale ? ” began to weep. 

Yidu',— -S urely the ornament itself, which is out of 

the reach of ordinary persons, tells that she is, in 
every way, of higlr pedigree. Susawgata, where is my 
friend now ? 

S0S. -“Noble one, having left the Queen’s palace, 
Master has Just now gone to the crystal-bower,^ Let 
Your Honour go then. I too will be by the side of 
the Queen, 

VlDU'.-“Just so. (Exeunt BOTH). 

End of the PEAVES'AKA. 


(Then enter the KING- seated), 

KING— f Reflecting). 

Not indeed, by equivocal oaths, by endearing 
words, by ministering to her desire all the more, by the 
(manifestation of a) great sense of shame, by prostra- 
tions at her feet, and by the constant exhortations of 
her friends, did the Queen return to herself (her usual 
genial disposition), as she did, when by her, weeping, 
anger was removed, of her own motion, having washed 
it off, as it were, with the waters of her tears. (1) 

{8ighi?ig, anxiously). Now that the Queen has been 
pleased, only concern for Sagarika troubles me. For, 
That my darling, with a frame as delicate as the 
interior of a lotus, having melted away in that way 
at the first embrace at the neck, firm on accoimt of the 
first fervour of passion, has entered my heart, I think, 
through the passages of the holes made by the shafts of 
Madana, falling the very moment, (2) 

(Reflecting). Even that Vasantaka, who was the 
object of my confidence,— he, too, has been imprisoned 
by the Queen. Before whom, then, shall I shed tears? 
(Sighs). 
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(Enter Yab Am AKA), 

YlDTJ^—^Seeing the Kifg). This my dear friend* 
bearing a body possessing commendable beauty though 
emaciated on account of excessive longing, appears^ 
indeed, all the more splendid, like the second day’s 
moon (In the bright half) risen. I will then approach 
him. (Approaching). Bliss to your Honour ! Luckily 
are you seen again with these eyes by me, though 
fallen into the Queen’s hanSi Y 

King — {Seeing with ooy). Hey ! Vasantaka comes { 
Embrace me, friend! 

ViDXJ '. — (Embraces him). 

KlNG—Friend, by your dress itself is declared the 
Queen’s favour unto you. Tell me, then, what the 
news is about Sa'garika'. 

VlDlT ', — {Stands confused with face doioncast). 

KlNG—Friend, why don’t you tell ? 

ViDU'. — I am not able to tell you what is 
unpleasant. 

K:i'^Qt~'( With anguish). Friend, how do you say, 
unpleasant ? Olearly, she has quitted life! Alas! My 
dear Sagarika 1 {He faints). 

ViDU'.— ( With alarm). Revive, revive, ray friend ! 

King — {Having revived', with tears). 

Life, quit me who am exceedingly ungenerous ; O 
you, be courteous, and act according to my words : If 
you doinot depart at once, then you are certainly 
robbed; for that one with an elephant’s gait has gone 
very far now. (3) 

ViDXJ'- — Friend, do not take it otherwise. The 
poor girl, it is rumoured, has been sent to XJjjayinI by 
the Queen. Hence I said it was unpleasant. 

King — How ! Sent to Ujjayini ? Oh ! The Queen’s 
absence of regard’for me! Friend, who told you this? 

ViDU'. — {Sighing, with tears). SusamgatA And . 
more ; this necklace was sent by her to my hands, with 
some object in view. 
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King— What else, ( except ) to console me ? So 
it, friendA 

YmT^'.—iPrespMs it). 

King — {Tdhing the necklace, closely observing it 

and placing it on his bosom). Alas! 

By this (necklace), fallen off after having obtained 
the embrace of her neck, this similarly^ciroumstanced 
body of mine is comforted, like a friend. (4) 

Friend; you put'^.l?s. on; so that, beholding itj I 
shall sustain myself ilit. ti'fee courage). 

ViDU’. — As Your Honour commands. {Wears it). 
Kim—{Shedding tears). Friend, the sight of my 
friend is difficult to obtain again. 

VlDU '. — ( Looking in the quarters ; in alarm). Friend, 
speak not thus loudly. Perchance some one, connected 
with the Queen, may be passing about here. 

( Enter VASUMDHARA' tvitk a cane-stajf 
in 'her hand). 

V ASIT ivr.DHARA'“ Prosperity, prosperity, 

Your Majesty ! My lord, here, indeed, is 
Yijayavannan, Rumanvat’s sister’s son, waitng at the 
door, wishing to communicate some pleasant news. 
KlMG-Vasuipdhara, usher him in without delay. 
VASUMDHABA'—As Your Majesty commands. 
{Departing ayid entering again with VlJAYAVABMAN). 
Vljayavarraan, here, indeed, is Master; let Your 
Honour approach. 

VIJAYA.— approached). Prosperity, prospe- 
rity to Your Majesty I My Lord, congratulations to ' 
on the victory obtained by Rumanvat! 

King— C ommendable, Rumanvat. commendable ! 
In a short time you have achieved a great end! 
Yijayavarman, sit down here. 
at-ttava — iRifs down). 

is the King of the Kosalas 


ajo.5.ty’s prowess. 
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KlNG—Vijayavarman, then tell me, how it was. 
I wish to hear the full details. 

Tijaya. — My lord, listen — At Your Majesty’s 
command we started from here with a large army» 
irresistible on account of the numerous elephants, 
horses and foot-soldiers, and going in a few days we 
began to encamp our battalions, having blocked up the 
outward passage of the King of the Kosalas stationed 
in a fort on the mountain Vindhya. 

King— W hat next'? 

Yijaya. — Then the Kosala-King also, unable to 
bear the affront through pride, put into battle-array 
the whole of his army, mostly consisting of elephants. 

ViDU'. — Finish {lU. narrate) quickly ! Oh, my 
heart trembles, as it were ! 

King— A nd after that? 

YlJA. — My lord, and he, whose resolution was 
formed, 

Having issued forth for giving battle from the 
Vindhya mountain, faced (us), blocking up, the very 
moment, the divisions of the quarters with the close 
and compact array of his army of lordly elephants, as 
if with another Vindhya mountain ; Rumanvat, whose 
foot-soldiers were crushed by the arrays of elephants 
in rut, falling on him, rapidly discharging arrows^ 
encountered him in an instant, his ardour being 
doubled by the obtainment of what was desired. (5) 
And, 

As the battle began, in which heads were severed by 
the strokes of weapons, their helmets being tossed off 
by missiles, wherein there swelled a momentary river 
of blood, and in which weapons clanged and fire flashed 
forth from armonrs, the King of the Kosalas, seated oh 
a powerful (lit., intoxicated) elephant, was challenged 
as he was keeping off his army from a break-down, and 
slain by Rumanvat, single-handed, with hundreds of 
arrows. (6) 

VIDU'. — Prosperity, prosperity to Your Honour 1 
We have triumphed! iWith these words he rises and 
dmees), • 

B. T. 5 
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King— B ravo I Lord of the Kosalas, bravo! Even 
the death of you is commendable, whose prowess even 
the enemies thus extol. What next ? 

VIJAY. — My lord, then Rumanvat, too, posted my 
elder brother Jayavarman over the Kosala country 
and is himself now coming with slow marches, leading 
the whole of his array wounded in the fight. 

King— V asumdhara, tell Yaugandharayana that 
my favour be bestowed on this person. 

VaSU.- — A s Your Majesty commands. 

( Exit with VIJAYAV ARMAN). 

{Enter Ka'NCHANAMA'L'A). 

Ka'NCHA. — I am ordered by the Queen thus— Maid 
KanohanamalA go you and present this magician to 
my husband. {Walking about and looking on). Here, 
indeed, Is the master. I will then approach. 
{Advancing). Victory, victory, to the Lord ! The Queen 
requests — Here is a magician, named Sarvasiddhi, 
come from Ujiayint May my husband, therefore, 
see him. 

King— I take pleasure in magic ; quickly bring 
him in, then- 

Ka'NCH. — As Your Majesty commands. {Exit and 
re-enter^ accompanied by the Magician, with a bunch of 
peacock's feathers in his harid). 

Magician — (Waving the bunch of feathers)^ 

Bow to the feet of Indra, whose name is closely 
associated with (the art of) magic, as also of vSambara, 
whose fame is well established in magic. (7) 

Ka'noha. — (Advancing). Sire, here is the magician. 

Magician— P rosperity, prosperity, to Your 
Majesty 1 My lord, 

Should the moon be exhibited on earth, or a 
mountain in the sky, or fire in the ocean, or dusk at 
noon ? Give the command, (8) 

Or, why waste many words ? 

This is my solemn assertion t — Through power of 
my preceptor’s incantations, I will show whatever you 
desire at heart to see. (9) 
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VIDU ^--0 friend, be attentive. Such is (the 
display of) his seif-confidence that everything can be 
possible., 

KiNG—My good man, wait for a while. 
Eanohanamala, say to the Queen : — This magician 
is yours ; and this place is cleared of the people. 
You should come then ; together we shall see his 
performance. 

Ka'Ngha. — As Your Majesty commands. (Exit}, 

{Enter Va'saVADATTA' and Ka'NCHAHAMA'LA'). 

Va'SAVA.“I have a leaning towards that magician, 
as he comes from Ujjayint 

Ka'nch. — This is, indeed, the Queen’s high regard 
for her kinsmen ; so, my mistress, proceed. (They walk 
about). 

Va'SAV. — (Approaching). Prosperity, prosperity to 
my lord ! 

KlNG-~-My Queen, this man has vaunted a great 
deal ; sit down here then ; let us see. 

(Va'SAVADATTA' sits down). 

King — M y good' man, now begin your magical 
feats. 

Magician— A s Your Majesty commands, 

(Dancing in many ways and waving his bundle of 
feathers). 

I will exhibit, in the sky, the gods headed by Hari, 
Hara and Brahman, the lord of the gods (Indra), and 
the host of the Siddhas, Chdranas, and the heavenly 
nymphs, dancing. ( 10 ) 

May Your Majesty behold ! 

King — (Looking up and descending from his seat). 

Oh, wonder, wonder I See, my Queen: — 

Hera in the sky is Brahmft, on his lotus, and this is 
SaTikara with the tiara of the digit of the moon ; there 
is Hari, the destroyer of the demons, with (distinguished 
by) his four arms marked with the bow, the sword, the 
mace and the discus ; this is (Indra), the lord of the 
gods, seated on the Airavata; and here, my Queen, are 
the other gods, and also the celestial nymphs, dancing 
with their anklets jingling responsively to the mover 
ments of their feet. (11) ^* 4 55,/ 
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VA'SAV.*— Wonder, Oh, wonder ! 

YIDTS'.— {Aside). Ho, Slave’s son, magician, what 
is the use of your showing the gods and the Ap&arasas t 
If you want to have him pleased, then show S&garikS. 1 

VasumdharaO- 

VASUMDHAEAWAp,prooc/ 2 i %!7 the KING). Pros- 
perity, prosperity, to fhe lord ! 

Minister Yaugandharayana begs to say — Here has 
arrived Vasubhllti, the prime minister of Vikramabahu, 
along with Babhravya, our Chamberlain. So Your 
Majesty should be pleased to see him at this vary 
happy moment. I, too, will just come, having finished 
what'- remains of the business to be done. 

VA'SAVA.-“My dear, let the magic-show stand 
over. The chief minister, Vasubhuti, has come from 
my maternal uncle’s house. So my husband should 
see him at once. 

King— A s the Queen says. {To the Magician). 
Good man, you may stop now. 

Magician— A s Your Majesty commands. 

{Waving the hunch of feather's again \ departing). 
But one more performance of mine should be neoes- 
sarily seen by Your Majesty. 

King — G ood man, we shall see. 

Va'SAV.— K d,nchaijamala, go you and give him a 
reward, 

KA^NCHA. — As Your Majesty orders, {Exit with 
Magician). 

King — V asantaka, go forth and conduct Vasu- 
bhdti hither. 

Va'SA, — A s Your Majesty commands. (Exit with 
VASUMDHARAO. 

{Enter VASUBHU'TI mid Ba'EHKAVTA followed by 
Vasantaka;. 

VastJBHU'TI — {Looking all round). Oh, the magni- 
ficence of the lord of the Vatsas ! For here, 

Attracted by the prosperity-securing elephant while 
looking attentively at the noble {lit. favourite) steeds ; 
captivated by the strain of music, when standing for a 
moment in the conclaves of (tributary) princes ; and with 
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the wealth of the King of Biiphala forgotten all at 
once, I am made as though a rustic by the objects of 
great curiosity (lit^ lying) at the very door. (13) 

Ba'BHBAVYA— 'Vasubhiiti, at the thought that I 
shall see my master to-day after a long time, I am 
experiencing an indescribable change of condition 
owing to great joy. For, 

My great satisfaction lends help to-day to my ages 
it aggravates yet more the increase of tremor, through 
nervousness ; it obscures the more my dim eye-sight 
with veils of tears ; and it renders more dull my speech 
in broken words owing to the choking of the throat. (13) 
.--‘{Stepping forward). Come this way^this 
way, Your Excellency 1 

VaSUBHU'TI— the jewel-necklace on VidH- 
shaka's neck] aside), Babhravya, I perceive this is the 
Very jewel-necklace which was given by the King to 
the princess at the time of her departure. 

BA'BHRAVY A— Minister, there is a resemblance. 
What then, shall I ask Vidushaka how he got it ? 

VASU. — Babhravya, don’t you, don’t you do so. 
On account of the abundance of gems in a great royal 
household, similarity of ornaments is notdifiSonlt to be 
found. (They walk on). 

Yidxj'.— S ir, here is His Majesty; let the Minister 
approach. 

[Advancing)- May Your Majesty prosper I 

ILnSG—iRising). Noble one, I bow to you. ’ 

VASUBH.— May you be of long life ! 

King— A seat, a seat, for the noble one, 

ViDXJ’. — Here is a seat. May the minister sit down. 

(VASUBHU'TI sits down). 

Ba'BHRAVYA— Sire, Babhravya bows down to you 

King — {placing his hand on his hack). Babhravya, 
sit here. 

Ba'BH, —(S ifs down). 

ViDU'.— Minister, here is Queen YAsavadattg, 
bowing to you, 

Va'SAVA,— Noble sir, I salute you. 

YaSU. — L ong-lived one, may you obtain a son like 
the king of Yatsa 1 ' ' ' 
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(All sit down), 

KlJra—Noble Vasubhuti, is it all well with His 
Honour, the King of Simhala ? 

Vasdbh. — (Looking up and sighing) Sire, I do not 
know what to say. 

(Remains with face hung down). 

VA^SAY. — ( With dejection ; to herself). Oh, fie, fie ! 
What will Vasublniti tell now ? 

King — T ell us what this is. Noble one, my soul 
is almost distracted. 

Ba'BH.— (A s^rfe). Minister, even after a long 
time this must be told ; speak it out then. 

^ASU.-— f tears). Sire, it is not possible to 

communicate it; yet here I tell it, ill-fated that I am. 
That Ratn^vali, of long life, his daughter, who being 
already sought in marriage was bestowed upon (be- 
trothed to) Your Majesty by the lord of Si'Phala, on 
hearing that Vasavadatta had perished in a fire~“ 

King — '(Aside). Queen, what falsehood is this that 
your maternal uncle’s minister is uttering ? 

YA'SKStL.--( Smiling). Husband, it cannot be 
known who utters a falsehood. 

YlDU'. — What happened to her then ? 

Vasu.— 'S he, while being brought to Your Majesty 's 
presence was drowned in the sea owing to shipwreck, 
(Remains weeping.^ with face cast dov)n)f\ 

Va'SAY. — (With tears). Ah, I am undone, unlucky 
that I am 1 Ah I Cousin Ratnavali, where are you n w ? 
Give me a reply. 

King — Q ueen, take heart, take heart! Inscrutable 
is the course of fate. These two themselves, I say, 
who went down through shipwreck and rose up again 
(were saved), are instances unto you. (Points to 
Vasubhu'TI and Ba'bhravya). 

VaAaY.— H usband, it is proper ; but whence such 
luck in my case ? 

(A great uproar behind the S eves). 

Here, in the inner apartment, has broken out, all 
of a sudden, this fire, imparting to the mansions the 
beauty of golden turrets by its masses of flames, 
having its intense heat indicated by its scorching the 


tops of the thiok-grown trees of the garden, making the 
pleasure-mountain dark like a watery cloud by its 
smoke descending on it, and causing distress to the 
woraen-folk by its burning heat, (14) 

Moreover, 

fthis fire has sprung up, to give veracity as it 
werr to the rumour about the queen’s being burnt, 
which was formerly circulated in Lai,v4Paka. (15) 

(All look about in alarm). 

KiNG—f 8udde7ily rising). How now ! A fire in the 
harem! Alas! Queen Vasavadatt^ is burnt! Alas I 
My darling V§,savadatta ! 

Va'SAVA.— -H usband, save, save ! 

King — A h | How was the queen not noticed, through 
extreme flurry, tjiough standing here! Queen, take 
heart, take heart \ji 

VA'saV. — H usband, I did not say that for my sake 
Here is poor Sdgarika perishing, restrained with a 
chain by my cruel self. So let my husband rescue her I 
King— H ow now, Queen, S^garika perishes ! Here 
I go 1 

VASU. — Sire, why is the part of a moth played 
when there is no grave cause for it ? 

BA'BHRAVYA — Sire, Vasubhuti says the right thing- 
VIDU '. — (Seizing the KING by the upper garment), 
Friend, do not, indeed, do not do this rash act 

King— f Dropping the upper garment), Pie, fool ! 
Sagarika is being destroyed ; why is life still sustained ? 
{Having acted entering the fire and gesticulating being 
overpowered by the smoke). 

Desist, desist, O fire ; give up this continuous 
column of smoke ; why do you display this lofty circle 
of flames? Wbat (harm) will you do to me who was 
not consumed by the fire of separation from my 
beloved, having the burning heat of the fire at the time 
of universal destruction? (16) 

(V'A'SAVA. — How is it that my husband has resolutely 
acted thus, following the words of me, a miserable 
creature ! So I too will follow my husband^ 

—(Walking forth and standing in the front). 
Madam, I too will be your guide on the way. 
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Vasubh.^ — H ownow ! Vatsarija has already entered 
the fire. So it behoves me, who have witnessed the 
decease of the princess, also to make an offering of 
myself just here (in this fire). 

BA'BHBAVYA—Alas I Sire! Why is this race of 
Bharata causelessly consigned to ( the domain of ) 
uncertainty? Or rather, what is the nse of talk ? 
I too will act in a way befitting my devotion. 

( All act entrance into the fire) . 

{Enter Sa'^GARIKa' bound with fetters). 

Sa‘'gar , — (Looking into the quarters) Oh, fie 1 The 
fire has burst into flames all round. {Reflecting \ with 
gratification). Fortunately the fire will, to-day, put an 
end to ray suffering- 

Kirg — A h ! Here is S^arikl, standing with the 
fire close upon her. I will then quickly attend to her. 
(Hastily approaching). Ah, darling, why do you still 
remain calm (unconcerned) when there is cause for 
haste (or, flurry) ? 

Sa'GAR. — {Seeing the KING, to herself). How now 1 
My husband ! On seeing him I have again got a desire 
for life. {Aland). Let master save, let master save ! 

King— 0 timid one, dismiss your fear I Let this 
thick effusion of smoke be borne fora moment. {Looking 
forth). Alas, Oh, fie I This garment dropped from your 
breasts has taken fire. {Observing). Why do you stumble 
again and (Marking closely). How is it that you 

are fettered with a chain ? ( Girding up his loins). I will 
quickly bear you away from here. Take hold of me, 
dearest I (17; 

{Embracing her by the neck and gesticulating the 
pleamre of touch, with eyes closed). Oh, the heat I felt has 
disappeared in a moment. Cheer up, darling, cheer up! 

Evidently the fire does not burn you although 
touching you, since, 0 darling, this your touch 
removes heat itself. (18) 

{Opening the eyes, looking in the quarters and letting 
go the hold of Sa'gariKA')- Oh I A great wonder ! 

Where is that fire gone ? The inner apartment is in 
the same state (as hQioxe).— {Seeing Va'SAVADATTA'). 
How now I This is the daughter of the King of TJjjayini I 
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Y A' SAY A.-^{ Feeling the body of the KING taith joy). 
Luckily my husband has his body unharmed. 

King— T his is Babhravya 1 — 

Ba'bhbaVTA— S ire, now we have been brought 
back to life ! 

King— T his is Vasubhu'ti ! — 

Vasu. — M ay the great King prosper ! 

King — A nd this is my friend 1— 

", ViDU'. — Prosperity, prosperity to Your Honour I 
King— 

— Does my mind rove (as) in a dream ; oi can this 
be magic ? (19) 

VlDU'. — Oh, entertain no doubt : this is, indeed, 
magic. It was said by that whore’s son, the magician, 
that Your Highness should perforce see one more feat 
of his magic. So it is Just that. 

King — M y Queen, here is Sagarikd brought by me 
at your bidding. 

Va'SAVA.— H usband, I know it. 

Vasu. — {Seeing SA'GABIKA'; aside). B^bhravya, 
this giri is like the princess. 

BA'BH.— Minister, the same occurs to iny mind 
too.-.'-' 

VASU,“-“(To the King). Sire, whence is this girl ? 

King — T he Queen knows it. 

Vasu. — Q ueen, whence indeed is this damsel ? 

VA'SAV. — Minister, she was delivered over into my 
hands by minister Yaugandharayana, saying t. at she 
was obtained from the sea. Hence it is that she is 
called Sagarikd. 

KING — (7b himself)- Delivered by Yaugandhard- 
yana I How can he do a thing without informing iue ! 

Vasu.-— ‘(A side). Bdbhravya, since there is a veryt 
similar necklace of gems on Vasantaka’s neck, and 
the maiden also is brought from the sea, she is clearly 
Ratnavali, the daughter of the king of Siiphala I 

{Advancing ; aloud). Long-lived one, Ratndvali, are 
you reduced to this plight? 

Sa'GA. — {Observing VASUBHU''Tr, with tears). How 
now I Minister Vasubhuti I 

Vasu. — {Weeping). Ah, lam undone, unfortunate 
that I am ! {Falls on the grmind). ,, .v- .j.gf" 
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Sa'GAR. — A h, father! Ah, mother! Whers are you? 
Grive me a reply. {Dropping ore VASIJBHU'TI faints), 

Va'SAV. — { In confusion), Noble Charnbeiialn, is this 
my cousin, Ratnavali? 

Ba'BHRAVYA — M adam, that is she 1 

Ya'SAV. — ( Clasping RATNA'VALf )■ Take heart, 
sister, take heart ! 

^INQ — How nowl This is the daughter^ of 
Vikra‘nab5,hu, the king of Siiphala, f)f high descent!'^ 

ViD ' — {Touching the jewel-necklace; to himself), 
I knew from the very beginning that such an ornament 
could not belong to an ordinary person 

VaSIT.— ( iRmrep). Long-lived one I Revive, revive ! 
Don’t you see, this your elder sister is ill at ease ; 
embrace her, therefore. 

Sa'GAR. — KReoivingt and seeing Va'SAVADATTa' ; to 
her'self). I have, indeed, given offence to the Queen ; so 
I cannot show my face to her. {Bemains with head 
downcast). 

VA'sava . — {With tears, stretching forth her hands), 
Come, come ; 0 extremely hard-hearted one, now at 
least show affection ( Clasps her at the neck ; Ratna'- 
VALI' gesHculates stumbling: aside). Husband, I am 
ashamed of this my cruelty ; so remove her fetters. 

King— ( TY itA satisfaction). As the Queen says. 
{Does accordingly), 

Va'SAV. — H usband, I have, indeed, been made (to 
act like) a wicked woman by minister Yaugandhara- 
yana, by whom, although knowing, nothing was told, 

( TAere erefer YaugANDHARA'YANA). 

(yaugan.— 

When, at my request, separation from her husband 
was consented to by the Queen, then it was that she 
was placed in (subjected to) great: distress by arranging 
for your getting another wife: true that this attain- 
inenl of the sovereignty of the world by Your Majesty 
w'll give joy to her ; still, through shame, 1 am not 
able to show my face to her. (20) n 

( Eejlec tng for a moment ). Or, what Is to be done ? 
Such is the vow of devotion to one s leaster, that it 
takes little account, in its exec'ution, even of those 
worthy of the highest respect. (Looking on). Here is 
H 1.-3 Majesty Let me then approach, {approaching). 
Prosperity, prosperity to my lord I Sire, pardon me for 
what was done by me without informing you. 
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KlKG—Yaugandharayapa, tell what you did with- 
out informing me. 

YAUGAN.—May Sire sit down. I will relate every- 
thing, 

{ Ail sit down according to their positions) . 

Yaiigan.“^( hands folded). Listen, Sire I Of 
this daughter of the king of Simhaia, it was predicted 
by a seer (Siddha) that whoever would accept her hand 
in marriage would be the sovereign of the whole world. 
Then, when she was not given (to Sire) by the lord 
of Simiiala, avoiding mental affliction to Queen 
Vasavadatta, although repeatedly sought by us for 
Sire, th .‘ough our belief in that (prophecy)*— 

KlHG—What then ? 

YaUGAN.— T hen, having got a report circulated 
that the Queen was burnt in the fire at Lavana^.-"' 
Babhravya was (again) sent to his presence. 

King — W hat followed has been heard by me. 
Now with what object was this girl delivered into the 
hands of the Queen ? 

VIDU'. — Oh, it can just be known, though untold ! 
—That, placed in the inner apartment, she might 
easily;; cross the range of your eyes!^ 

King — {Smiling}. Yaugandharayana, your motive 
has been well grasped by Vasantaka I 

YaUGaN. — A s Your Majesty says ! 

King— T he Magician’s affair also, I take it, was 
of your own design ? 

YaUGAN. — S ire, it was. How else could Sire have 
seen her, confined in the inner apartment 9 And when 
not seen, how could she have been recognized by Vasu- 
bhOti? (Smiling). (Now that her cousin is recognized, 
the Queen is the chief authority as to how to dispose 

Va'sava* — (With a smile)- Noble one, why don’t 
you say clearly — Give Ratn4vali to him (the King) ? 

VIDD".— Noble lady, you have well guessed the 
minister’s intention ! 

Va'sava. — (Extending her hand). Gome, Eatnavall, . 
come. Let this much at least, worthy of “a sister 
happen at my hands.’ ' * . 
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{Decorating BATNA'VALI' oion ornaments, 

taking her by the hand, and approaching the KING). 
Husband, accept this one 1 

KWG—f Stretching forth his hands, with satisfaction^. 
What favour of the Queen is not esteemed by me 1* 
VA'SAV A.— Husband, at a distance are her paternal 
relations ; so act in such a way that she will not 
remember her kinsmen. ( Gives her to him). 

Kin.’— A s the Queen commands. 

VlDU'. — {Dancing about). Bless me, Oh, Ho! The 
whole earth has now, indeed, come into the hands of 

my dear friend 1 ^ , 

VASUBH. — Long-lived one, rightly, indeed, do you 
possess the title of Queen ! j* -j. 

YAUGAN— Now my labours have borne 
Sire, say what further good {lit., desirable thing) shall 
I do upto you? 

feNG— Is there anything to be desired beyond 
this ? For— ^ , 

Vikramabahu is made one with me ; this my darl- 
ing, Sagarika, the most precious object on the surface 
of the earth, the sole cause of the acquisition of the 
earth bound by the seas, is gained ; the Queen has been 
pleased owing to the recovery of her sister ; and the 
Kosalas are conquered ; you, the ablest of ministers, 
being there, what blessing do I not possess for which 
I can entertain a wish ?1 (‘21) 

Still, let there be this— 

(The Actors’ Benediction). 

May Indra, sending down showers as desired, miak 8 

the earth yield luxuriant crops ; may eminent Brahma- 
nas give satisfaction to the celestials with sacrifices 
duly performed ; may there be union of the good, as 
long as the world exists, conducing to increased 
happiness ; and may the (abusive) utterances of the 
wicked, difficult to be controverted and indelible like 
the adamantine glue, be completely laid at rest ! ! (22) 
(Exeunt Omnes). 

(End of Act IV., named AINDRAJA'LIKAA 
{Here ends the Na'tIKA' called RATNA'VALI', the 
eomposition of KING SrT-HARSHA), 



NOTES. 

P. 1. Following the time-honoured prsetioe of Sans1<rife 
writer?, «lie poofc b.j£ias his work with the uauiii man^ala (the 
leiKjdiolory stunzii or stao&JiS ), which iii the case cf dtauiiS i8 
tecuoicallj called Niiudl. Bach mailgcbia ia thought to be uicos- 
sary for the remo%’ai of obstaclr.s arii for the safe completioa 
of a work. This Naadt generally consists of one or two 
slokas, sometimss of three as here, and very rarely of four. 

la the case of the present play, however, as in that of the 
Venisamh&ra, two additional s'lokas are found in some 
printed editions and MSS., but thtir authenticity may well be 
(j^uestloned. See remarks under those, 

§1. 1. In this §1. the handful of flowers thrown 
by P&rvati ( comp, in this respect the first SI. of Veni. ), 
instead of Pirvati herself, is referred to as competent to 
grant protection. For, Hindu poets often refer to some- 
thing connected with, or some act ( Cf. the first s'l. of 
tha MII.-Madh , Madr&. &c. ) of, their favourite deity, 
instead of to the deity directly, as a mark of great humility. 
The handful of flowers was thrown by Pfirvatl when she was 
sent by her father to propitiate Siva ( ) while pract-is- 

ing penance on the Himalayas after he had lott Sati ( see 
Kum. I. 53, 64 ). According to the Kum., however, the 
was ofiered at the feet of Siva ( 5gcifr% S't'fMJr: 

The idea is thisjt-ParvaW wished to place the offering of flowers 
on S'iva’s head. With this object she raised herself on the tips of 
hei toes. The view of her developed Uiohs caused S'iva to cast wist- 
ful eyes on her. At this Parvatt felt bashful owing to the feeling 
of love ; her hand shook nervously ; and the Kusumdnjali, meant to 
fall cn S'iva’s head, missed its destination and fell between the two. 

&o.— Construe: cfr?TJrr?«?ET^r 

<^3:q’<TT n,Tii% ^Tf 3 

'TTg! 

^y.j^tt»-Di 8 S 0 lve or ff^TcT^rr* This she did 

to reach the lofty head of ^iva. Often, repeat* dly ; 

this may also be taken with tn^farc. irSTfimr®— 

to bend down, brought to a stooping poature. viTfs 



i being otlies-wtfie we slioiild expeet 

fi^m (JTErr^rr: : ), as the Varttika-~»?g-cr<^|!iTq‘=^5I^ijr ( 

) providing does not apply in the present ease? 

ioT goir:, remarks the ffg-q-^c^rr. sfR: 

Stf^-cTT; W’sm HTf.' ^^cf? Sid.»Katt, For 

similar instances, e/. ^ri Ragh. Ill, 6? 

^Tfo^r: m?! ^cff«fcTr Kir. W. 9 ? 

tTfgTOr^ffgf# &e. Sis'. X. 34. This is a favourite idea with 
Sanskrit poets ? cf. Kum. III. 54 • Megh. II. 22 ? 3TfTf^^- 
dsc. Si^. VII, 66. This explains the 

of §iva. 

S’wrf ?rra fm ; !*■. ^ happiness, welfare 
and the root w which has a causal sense here ( 3l’5'?i¥fTf^ffin|'«ff5^ 
Sid .-Kan. ) with the aK g- ( f i ) by the Varttika 
wcfirft»=«r ; now see 

com. For the change of to q-«r see Gr. § 280, Pin. V. 4, 14. 
Cff. fiT%q^fc§av^:-..3'frT5#--*5m'iTr’rvnTr€ 

Kum. III. 67. ( ar^q- Tr%*Tlf!?q' 3''??: Malli. ). 

fr^lT. This properly 
means ‘bashful,’ but here it means ‘ who came to be bashful,’ 
felt ashamed ( when Sambhu looked at her with longing eyes 
and she was afleoted with emotion ). -wished or 

intended ( to fall on the head )? f i; properly means ‘to act 
bodily’ (^SRt ); but, as action depends upon wish ( for the 
order is— ^ifh, ??cf% &c. ), it has often the sens® of 

‘to wish?’ cf, qrg# Bh.| 

(%?r|fr)»r^^T'>T^«T^ Bhv. 

^T 5 ?yiR'o— Here we have three of the eight ^qifs 

or involuntary manifestations of strong feeling arising from 
Sattva ( lor these, see Intro. ), ©»». horripilation ( see note on 
next lloka), perspiration and tremor. As §ambhu 
looked at PIrvati with loveful eyes, there was a reciprocation 
of feeling on her part also. Cf 5 j^ ^ircfflr^; 
t^r%cf*r«Ji- \ ssrf^cicTgf?eT¥rlwr^^q??fr 

«T W Par.-P. HI. 9. See Kum, III. 68. 

The preposition j% reverses the sense of 1%^ ? so this either 
means ‘gettingjoose and falling down’ ( not being properly 
thrown ), or ‘not reaching its destination,’ falling in the zuiddle 
( not being thrown with sufficient force ). v3f^ar§: — properly 
means ‘the cavity formed by joining the hollowed palms 
hence, secondarily (by LakshanI), the thing contained therein ; 
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h 0 f« the iowefs. ffff sr^crt: that wbiob 

reaohes the end; hence, the interval or space between two 
ihlnge. According to §&stri Nigndkar, this has to be taken 
in a wider sense, i. e. as meaning ^you and all of us% gswiSTW- 
I He remarks— f fT% fr% I 

f cfCT#:iTT*^^ frpfTqsJTqr^T^rfffTOf \ 

In this a'l. there is ^riiig^ra manifested, its substrata being 
^Iva and P&rvat! ( 3Trcj»f5rf%*TT^s ). Its permanent sentiment is 
or love, as indicated by diva’s and P&rvati’s &c. 

which are its sjg'jrras, and PUrvati’a ^ijf? which is a For 

the other technicalities, see Introduction. 

The figure of speech in this ^1. is K&vyaUnga, as the fal- 
ling in the middle of the handful of flowers is explained by 
inch epithets as ^'tJTr’TT, 5cTJT«T^oT 

F. 2, §1. 2. Herein the poet passes on to another scene, 
ets. that of the first meeting in private of P&rvat) and §iva 
after marriage. 

Oonstrue: ?r> g ) 

sqm^^TFfT 1?^: STTf^nptfl m SfT 

#f? 5 c?^T f flfrr f^or i^sr *frflr t> i 

is ‘eagernessh Theinstr. is 
inborn, natural; fr. with the aff. ^or added 

This may also be taken with — |cft 

— Here cT^ refers to the speeches of inducement or persua- 
sion used on such occasions (it being The repetition 

indicates or totality, by the rule P4n. VIII. 

1. 4 ( 3n?fT^ #:?rFTt Sid.-Kau. ). 

C f^+|c5|T ) means ‘the desire to include every case 
of every one of a group,’ as f ^ ( i, e. all ) 

Pa,rvati’s friends used every word of encouragement to induce 
her to approach her husband. — may be taken as ( 1 ) 

beloved fll female friends or 

relatives ; or ( 2 ) a kinsman or relative; qssf: 

( the wives of ) ?Tret :. For sr' meaning ‘a body 

or collection of’ ef. Vik. I. 9; ^nfa- 

^ak. IV.; JTj-^f|l?rr iiid. V. 16. 

’ffTf : the state of standing before or 
in front of; by adding ^ ( s??^) to 3Tf%S^« 

wt— T^fcT «rTdTr% wr the husband; fr. f + ST^ (ai ) 
byT^TO,! '^H5rr*ira:fTfrTd'ff^ aTr?T5rr«‘^€r'»"“3Trw p. p. p- 



of wifcli srr, by the rule P%. VII. 4. 47, 

the vowel of the root frpfecaded by a preposition ending in a 
vowel ia replaced by when the root is followed by a termi- 
nation beginning with and having an Indicatory ^ )• 

mean— ( 1 ) STiw: wy T<?T ^T^TF? 

who experienced tho emotion of fright sg-ysf^ flan-r, agita- 
tion; anv thing experienced; hence ‘feeling’; cf. qryfiT=^: 
sfl"^: ?i;«JF'^^ T#%I% S^<T: Madr. I?". 4.-™Or ( 2 ) lear 

^y^:L.ve ’g' who was inspired with fear and 
love The first way is better, as the feeling of love is indi“ 
eated by the epithet “With the hair of 

her body standing on end. In erotic poetry this i® 

considered as the first outward indication of love, and is 
often referred to by poets; cf, Vik. I. 11, Kum, VII. 77, 
Ragh. VIL 22, &o. 

|r^ 3 j-__For, the embarrassed condition of his wife amused 
him a great deal. 

S'l. quoted in K.-P. VII. (see under KHrikA, 15) as an illustra- 
tion of the principle that the actual mention of an Accessory 
C asrpy^TlW^ ), when it is not suggested by an Easuant (aygirrf) pecu- 
liar to itself, does not constitute a fault. Here the Accessory 
cannot bo represented by the Ensuant c^u, as that may be 
caused by fear, anger, and the like. Hence, for a clear and un- 
mistakable apprehension of the Accessory, its mention by its own 
term is necessary. 

The figure of speech is SvabhavoMi, Some think that 
there is 5 gr*Tl^rf%, but for that, according to the K.-P,, the 
epithets ought to be or double-meaning. 

^ 1 . in the foot-note &o.) — In some editions and MSS. 
this is given as part of the Benediction. But it does not 
seem to be genuine. The quibbling on words in it is too much 
even for the somewhat artificial style of Marsha. Again, 
it is inconsistent with the reverence the poet u expecUvi to 
have for Siva or even for Virhou. Wo cimuot expect him 
to make either Parvati or Lakshml call her husband 
even in goi^T^rg. 

This SI. has a double application: it refers to Firvat^ 
and S va, and also to L-^k-hml and Kr shna, each clause hav'ng 
a double meaning. Oonatr. 11. 1, 2— 

I \ scr sifHiJiirf €% 5 ^ 33 ; 

11. 3, 4— ( 1 ) I !?t m fFi^f fit 
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miM ^ r. ; (2) I ®S5T wzsii m 

lT'fi^>>TW™(l) srmfm; ff^ sr^T? by adding 

lii'.is senssj whloh is then dropped in the ease of s5[aT or $3. 
TaeGod 0?“ Love; Hi the Makara-bannered ; so calle d from the 
sea-monster subdued by him and represented on his banner. 

(2) yrqE?: by iinplioation ( 3'T^?d'rf ) means <8ta animals hei ce, 
the mijky ocean ( cf. ), Lakshin! being one of the 14 

jewels churaed out of ic. C/. the well-known verse ?5^HT* 
&e. ( See A. Die. ). 

^^^•—.^1) Daatructiou, For the story see Kum. IH.^ 66, 
71-72; Siva-Ek Adb. 11. (2) Ohurning. This word is derived 
from JT^r^lst Oonj., and not from 9fch Oouj., which will 

give T??'ir?r‘ — (2) Although Vishnu did not take part 

in the churning, he was indirtctly conniOed with it. For 
the churning was conducted under his cirection; he also 
supported the mountain Mauiara by assuming the form of a 
tortoise. in coiuiesio i with me, on my a-couut. 

(2) For my sake. ST'-oi at the and of a comp, also occurs as 

and someHine as wiih an adveibial force. Cf. 

Knm. VI. 13; ttc'tritp’ifP.r 
Nalop. SHE. 19. 

5^^.^ — Xo be read with a Kaht ( i. e. a change of vo.ie 
indicaiive of fear, grbf &c. ). and impiung that it is no' 

‘going by venous rou es’ having our-ts; 

here the Ganges, which is Mhree-cenrsed’ ( ihe first 

course being thiough the Heavenly regions, the second^ over 
the Earth and the third along Pdt&la or the lower ngxons). 
Giilgsl, boiug borne on his head by Siva, is often rt-preSc.nted 
by Sanskrit poets esciting P/uvatl’s jealousy on that > ccoonfe, 
Cf. Mudrd. I. 1. KuE)ja (whose real name was Sairaadhrl ), the 
female servant of Kamsa, seems to be meant here. She was 
deform' d. biung crooked or ben in three parts of the body. 

(7 / lVdg?f=i!«T &«• Bh -P. 

i. XLII. 3. While Eama and Kr shna were passing tLiough 
the main road of Mathura, they saw her carrying unguents to 
Kamsa, and asked her if she world give those to them. 

Eead'ly acceedlng to their wish she applied the nnpient to 

their bodies. Pleased by this act Krishna planted his feet on 
hers, and holding her by the chin made her straight. Touched 
by him she became the best of beauties ( 
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)• being enamoured o£ Mm requested him 

to visit her house which he promised to do after kiliing Eamsa. 
For farther particulars see Bh,-P. X. L, Oh. 47. 1-10. 

Some understand this to refer to Saras vati, but that 
does not seem probable. This and the epithet 
cannot be very well taken with #Tf — «?■ is not 

good, as it implies a habitual act. (1) Natu- 

rally crooked ( going in a zigzag or meandering way ). Even 
if separated as wif will mean the same as 

(2) fr by intention or thought ffegrr 

crooked, insincere; not honest in her professions. C/. Mrich* 
IV. 16. — §iva got the epithet ( here called 

^6oro for the sake of the pun) on his drinking the poison 
Hal&hala, which turned his neck black, npi— -Your hold i. 0 . 
embrace. The Fig. of Speech is 

P. 8, §1. 8. In this si. §iva is represented as describing 
to his wife P&rvat! ( Bati, now restored to him ) the scene at 
Daksha’s saoridce when destroyed by him. 

Allusion t — Daksha, at the instance of the sages, gave his 
daughter Satl to 6iva in marriage; but he was never wholly recon- 
ciled to the uncouth figure and the loathsome practices of his 
Bon-in-Iaw. He once performed a sacrifice at which all the gods 
except S'iva were invited. He did not even invite his daughter to be 
present at the ceremony. Sati, however, persuaded her husband to 
go. But on finding herself slighted and her husband grossly abused 
by her father, she was exasperated, threw herself into the flaming 
sacrificial fire and perished. According to another account, she 
sat down in oontemplation, fixing her mind on her husband, 
and relinquished her body derived from Daksha, by generating 
tire into it. For other particulars see Bh.-P. IV. 4, especially 24-275 
of, also Kum. I, 27. When the terrible news reached S'iva, he got 
highly incensed and wreaked dire vengeance on Daksha. According 
to one account he himself went to the sacrifice, completely destroyed 
it, pursued Daksha who assumed the form of a deer, and decapitated 
him. According to a different account he tore off a look of his matted 
hair and dashed it on to the ground. From it sprang up the fierce 
Vlrabhadra with a thousand arms. S'iva asked him to go, accom- 
panied by the Ganas, and to destroy Daksha’s sacrifice; he also 
himself went there to assist in the work of demolition referred to 
in the above s'loka. 

Construe sTtfr f « 

^rfricTD* art?: vdFcT 1 

w: *r.* tiTg i 
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^^^;_KiBdl6a by, ». «. fiery with, or glowing with# 
wrath. STf^: 

faulty beoante ^ is an obscure word, and it is^a bad com- 

Bound. Perhaps ^ is a misleotion for 

blinded, bedimmed, this will not do, as the idea of overpowering 
light is necessary to explain the putting out of the three fires. 

2. 5 ^; does not make good sense-, for it shows that 
the glare of the eyes was not so powerful as to pub down 
the fires at once. aftO'—bere used for %, 'those well-known. 

It cannot be taken as ‘these’ ( gCT^lfq: ), as Siva cannot be 
supposed to be describing to his wife the scene at *be de- 
struction of the sacrifice at the time it took 
had burnt herself before that, 

fr. Unddi; the principal office of fire being 

that of conveying the oblations offered to the gods; c/. the S^uti 
Slf&TOT t 5r«r*.— These are ( 1 ) lyfft 

by «*3# « Tan. IV. 4. 90 ) or the sacred 

fi?e perpetually kept up by a householder ( being transmitted 
from father to son) and from which fires for sacrificial purposes 
are lighted. ( 2 ) iTff fCt^T ( aTTf?''^ 

the oblations to the gods are offered; ( 3 ) o*' *be cere- 

monial fire. They are collectively called %gr. C/. A'svala- 
yana— qrr ^?qT3fl'?rf sriff'fT*!!- See 

also Ms. II. 231. 

srr^rr^r: They were frightened at the terrible sight of 

Virabhadra and the havoc wrought by him and the G-apas; 
for the easy fright taken at such scenes by the priests, cf. 

i Ragb- Xi. 26. 

jCij. ‘sacrificing at stated times;’ see com. Here 
‘priests officiating at a sacrifice.’ Cf. 

The four chief priests officiating at a sacrifice are !J5:rg, 
and qifT- At grand sacrifices, such as the one referred to 
here, there are sixteen priests, each one of the four principal ones 

having three assistants; these are ( 1 ) fjcfr, 3T«0T^1W and 

( 2 ) sntsgf and ( 3 ) 

% and 3%rr; and ( 4 ) tm, smsorr^^r, arrjfhJ and Ttcir. 

mischievous, actively busy. The Ganas are so by 

nature; cf. qoTTroq^qlci; Kum. III. 41. rjuT-A troop 

of demigods called ^^^a, who attend on Siva and are 
nndef the superintendence of Ganeia, one of the demigods. 
They are said to be 63 orores in number. See our noU on 
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I. 55. grKoi'fqqgf.^g-sof removes 

C fq^l. A'.+^t 8. fi. 3T ) a turban; ^safm^ qS-R cloths worn 
as turbans, q? ( fr. q? to go, 1st Oonj. ) ia the usual v/erd; qg 
la got by adding fr to ( qTp?q»ra: ). ayvi: q^r^—As'the 
priests running about in terror were pulled by their turbans 
they fell down. 

A celebrated Prajapati^ one of the ten sons of 
Brahma, being born from his right thumb, and the chief of the 
patriarchs; cf. Bh.-P. See Apte's 

Bic, qii^gtir-— Piteously, in a manner to excite compassion, 

V. l.) meaning ‘helplessly, miserably’, is better. This may 
better be taken with fqg'cj^. 

— ‘Who began to laugh.’ §iva laughed heartily 
as he thought of the miserable plight in which Daksha found 
himsell for his folly in insulting the goddess and of the ease 
with which he routed the sacrifice. BTf v. should be 
taken as an adj. meaning ‘laughing loudly ;’ see com. This will 
also do. 3Tffr^, when a noun, means ‘a loud, boisterous laugh’ 
andjs particularly applied to the loud laugh of Siva. Cf. ?nT7«cT! 
qr%r?q'!%q Megh. I. 60; &o. D^isak. 

The rq or flavour of the SI. is or the Terrific. Its pirma- 
nent mood ( »Tr^ ) ia anger. Virabhadra Is its material or 
essential Excitant rwiq). The Figure of Speech is stgsrw. 

SI. 4. flr^— ‘Prosperity to the Moon.’ in such cases 
has the sense of ‘to prosper,’ with the aditional sen»e of 
‘salutation to’ implied. Cf. K.-P. vrfqrq-vTq TOqjrt srrf^cqq 
&e., Com. on I. 1. f^vTfquT;— the best of, illustrious, Brahma- 
Das ; an fdqfrrqTTKq^^rTqiTqf comp, fqq is one of the words of 
the sqrsrrft class, which, coming latter in a Karm. comp., indicate 
excellence or pre-emiiiense. See com. f^F'TSTqf. — This implies 
previous trouble, and its cessation ia now wished for. The 
three statements in these two lines are very siguifit-ant. 
They covertly refer to the change in the religious belief of Sri- 
Harsba himself. Thus, the triumph of the moon means 
Harsha’s triumphing over his strong bias towards Buddhism; 
the homage to the gods implies the King’s belief in Brahma- 
nism; while ffSffqvfn &c. is meant to show that the Br^hma- 
uas would no longer be persecuted, 

( or ) means the fruit of a tree, and 
also corn; ‘rich in the yield of fruit and corn of every kind;’ 
producing plentiful harvest. Cf qqg; 
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Mricii. X. 01. Tiie iulfilmeafc of this wish depends upon that 
of the three previoma ones. For. when the BrShmapas 
perform the holy rites properly and the gods are well pleased, 
there is timely rain ; and the moon ( the lord of herbs- 
sfr^tjrqrB'J ) shining properly, not being obscured by untimely 
clouds, the plants thrive. Cf. Bg. III. 11, 14, and 3??rt 
ifq: 5B3:Ki?rn%?qiqRiOT s 3Tr%«?T«5riq% fTs'fffctr «r?T: n 

Ms. 111.^76. 

^^iqg—Here fT^ is intrans.; cf. &«■. 

Sak. V. 14 • &o. Eagh. V. 13. 

— 'having a body like ». e. as gladdening as, that of 
the Moon.’ This is generally taken as an adj. to 
But there is tautology in this, as a oomparieon with the moon 
is implied in better, therefore, to take 

as a part of the wish and to construe ?{53C 

( gladdening the people like the Moon by his person, and not 
oppressing them like the previous kings ), ircfqH ( display 
his power, reign gloriously ). Cf the iloka ¥r?r?rr qr^^Tl 

&< 5 , quoted in the Introduction. 

Fig.—Bffwqi S-qiri. 

These four Slokas constitute what is called the N^ndi. 
About the genuineness of the first three of these there is no 
question, as they are found in all the MSS. and printed edi 
tions. The fourth also seems to be genuine, as it is found in 
most of the printed edd. Even H. H. Wilson had it in the 
MS. he used for his translation of this play. A gain, it is 
possible that Harsha might have written it to please the 
people alter his reversion to Brahmanism. We cannot, how- 
ever, be very certain on this point. 

P. 4. ?rFSr5=W-“For the definition of seecom.j qF^fifr 
; fr- with sr ) and the fem, aff. i ] 
some derive it as by 

adding sr 5Eqr^ ( )5 ffs: 

The Kiluui forms an essential part of the theatrical preliminaries, 
and is of four kinds eTRft: qw??! cr«lT» ^T'Cr r%r%i 

qr^tTF ii. -According to Bharata the principal events of the 
plot fclioulcl be covertly indicated in the Na.adl and this is done here 
also. Thus the first a'l. refers to Sagnrika’s ^qrsqiTFT by offering 
dowers to him, and other incidents connected with that. The second 
s'i. refers to Stlgarika’s getting nervous in the presence of Vataar^ja 
and his seizing her by the hand, and some other incidents of' the 


second Act. See coin. The third s'i. hiuta at the incidents of the 
third and fourth Acts, such as Vasavadattl’s irritation at her 
husband’s conduct, and the consequent obstruction caused by her, 
Sagarika’s lamentation in the words 51 frrcr &e. p. 79 and the 
confusion and bustle caused by the fire exhibited by the magician. 
According to those who include the fourth s'l. in the Mndt the 
third si. refers to the incidents of the third Act alone, and the 
fourth to those of the fourth, viz. the victory gained by Kumaijvtn 
for the King and the King’s gaining the hand of Ratnavalt, now 
appearing in her true character. ’ 

’ The discussion as to the the Nandi should consist of, or 
the meaning of the term q? ( for these see Raghavabhatta’s com. 
on fri;fr S'ak. I. ) is useless to the general reader and has been here 
dispensed with. 

P- 5. ( — To properly complete this 

stage-direction and other similar ones, supply 
or some such word. The Sfttra. continues to speak after 
reciting the Nind!. 

As the Sfitradhara is mentioned after the NAndf, the ques- 
tion arises as to who recited the Ndndf, and, if the ?r^o did it, 
why his name should not precede the benedictory S'lokas. 
The answer is that the Sitra. generally recited the Nfind!, 
according to the precept of .Bharat a— &c. ( see 
com. )•, also because, he, as a Br^hmana, was qualified to give 
a blessing. But his name is not put first, as nothing but 
auspicious words can begin a poetic composition. Again, it 
seems that the bradhira did not assume his character as such 
until after the Nandi was recited. For a fuller discussion on 
the subject see our ed. of Vik. or S&k., note on the word . see 
also Jagaddhara's remarks in his com. on the Mai.-Madh.' 

' the holder or regulator of the thread of 
dramatic business he is the chief manger who assigns 
to the various actors the characters they are to represent, 
instructs them and takes a leading part in the Prologue! 

It is probable that the term originally applied to the exhibitors 
of puppet-shows who sat behind a curtain and made the puppets 
move as they moved the strings , and that the Indian drama in its 
present form is a development of such shows. See notes to Vik, 

(or 05r5r|*?r)~“Here has the sense of pro- 
hibition ( ), means.amplifioation, prolixity} /r. 

+ 3igr («Tr>)} with tr^( 3 T) we have (extent); mark the differ- 
ence between the ^ ^ 



means the same. The whole means — ‘enough of,» 
‘nothing is to be gained by the prolongation of the theatrical 
preliminaries;^ see com. Here is the ep^trr of the 

or which is understood, and therefore takes 

For it is remarked in the Nyasoddyota— a %srr which 
Is understood implies instrumentality Just as well as one 
actually mentioned; so this is equivalent to fl’fcT^f 

qr ^§3ir:. The constant use of this expression in Sanskrit plays 
shows that the prolix preliminaries were found to be tiresome 
by the audiences of later times. 

seems it was usual in ancient India to 
exhibit dramatic performances on the occasion of some fair or 
festival ( as a great conclave of people was likely to be pre- 
sent on such occasions .). The Spring festival, which may be 
likened to the carnival or saturnalia of the Eomana, was 
formerly celebrated from about the middle of the bright half 
of Ohaitra to the full-moon day, to mark the return of Spring, 
when Kimadeva or the God of Love was worshipped as de- 
scribed further on. According to some, the season commenced 
from the fifth day of Mfigha called Vasantapanoham! and lasted 
for two months. It is now identified with the Holi festival 
which is celebrated from the full-moon day of Fhdlguna to the 
§th of the dark half of the same month and in which people 
of all grades of society mix and take liberties with one another. 
The Bhavishjottara-PurEna gives a detailed description of the 
festival, for which see Wilson’s note on this in his Hindu 
Theatre, Vol, 11., p, 264. 

sfrf o — For Haraha, see Introd. f fr. to shine, 
originally meant ‘ shining, brilliant;’ then it came to signify ‘a 
god’ (ej. Latin dews); it is used as a term of respect and great- 
ness after the names of kings VikramdDkadevajVikramadeva 
&o. qnrfqrw^—^Glaining their living, subsisting, by the support 
of the lotus-like feet of;’ a respectful way of saying ‘the humble 
vassals of ’. should better be taken with 

— such as has not been displayed before, novel, extraordi- 
nary ( and attractive ). If taken with the statement is 
not correct, is the judicious arrangement of the various 

parts and incidents so as to lead them to a charming end. 
The poet means that he has borrowed the plot, but presented 
it in a novel way. „ > ^ 

TOnr^l—Froperly the name of the princess of ahd 
the Heroine of the play; the same signifies the j^Iay of that 
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name by tranference of an epithet ( )j see Sid.^Kaii. 

on poet’s other play fin!T' 4 ;f|rqsr 

is similarly named after the Heroine. This is according to the 
rule . frrrtir—see Intro. 

is a word by itself ( qifcrqf?^ )s ‘a Hug or 

series ol^ The reading is bad, as the presence of 

fra prevents being syntaotioally connected with 
it must be ^ci^. sr^ilsi^t—by way of being represented 5 
actually staged. 

— At«. ^with the thought of favour/ {. e. with a wish to 
favour u8. Cf. fT fTf%q=qr^«r &®’ 

Vik. I. 2, — See com.j * in due formj ’ with strict 

attention to rules; *. e, in a faultless manner; or ‘fully/ every- 
thing as written being exhibited. 

t<T«^ is derived by Bh&nuji Bikshita as 
(fr. !% n. the eye) to the eye, or %: qg; (f r. r m. a leader) to the 
leader, good, pleasing; hence ( 1 ) dress or ( 2 ) decoration; 
it also means (3) the tiring-room ( where the decorations are 
made or the actors attire themselves ); and (4) the drop-curtain 
means — The arrangement of the tiring- 
room ( such as the assignment of parts to the actors, giving 
them instructions aa to constume, acting, and so on ). 

— P* P* P* 31T’ incline &;o.; ‘inclined, 

drawn to or attracted. ^fTRlf^gR—those who assemble in 
an assembly, the audience, ( |^ ) is added to a word 
denoting combination, in the sense of ‘ those who assemble 
there*/ or ffer those who keep an assembly by their 

presence. conviction, firm belief. 

SI. 5 . fJr^or: —Having the skill attained by the obser- 
vation of the ways of the world and by the study of the 
S&stras and good poems. Here also includes the idea of , 

^Tl% ‘genius or poetic inspiration/ as observed by Mammata; 
ef. cfrqJ!lTr^q?Is?n^q^ 07 T?p i K.-P. I. 2. 

capable of appreciating merits { otherwise our dramatic skill 
will be useless ). Cf. 

‘‘ .And as you are known 

The first and happiest hearers of the town,” dco, ^c. 

—Shakespeare, Henry VIII. ^ Prologue, 
naturally attractive or charming. The 
word is generally used as the latter member of a comp., as 
sTfnfTfr^ &o. ^c^ercr^r-wRf frwr King of 

the Vataa country ( for which see lutrod., Geography of the 
Play ). This was Udayana. 
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Udayana was a king of the lunar race, the son of SahasrA.nika 
and the hero of a popular story. His geneology is thus given in the 
K ath as ar — qitjf ?rc!r4TEF---?ri^r5fi¥ — 

In the Yishnu-P., howevei', he is said to be the son of a second 
Hatantka, the 19th in succession from Janaraejaya, which seems to be 
more probable. According to the LaUtavistara ( a work in Sanskrit 
on the life and doctrines of Buddha ), he was born on the 
same day as Buddha. Mahlsena, also called Chanda-Mahlsena, 
king of Ujjiyini, had a daughter, called VAsavadattS., whom he 
wished to give in marriage to Vatsaraja. ( According to another 
account he wished to give her to a king named Sarnjaya; in the 
meantime V<^savadatt^ saw Udanyana in a dream and being ena- 
moured of him contrived to inform him of her love. ). With this 
object he enticed Udayana to his city and kept him a captive there. 
Being engaged to teach music to VA,savadatta, Udayana gained her 
heart, and by the advice of his minister Yaugandbarayana, managed 
to carry her off from her father. They were afterwards married 
in great pomp. 

irfc — This is proved by the many references to 

his name; c/. 

Tffr: Mrioh. IV. 26; Megh. I. 

30*, ir?frer5?r 1- 33; ^ m 

fq^rr ?Trfu?rri?r5?qjii=!T M^l.-Madh. ii. 

srr^ — ^TTST is the pantomimic representation of situations . 
gesticulation, acting, — himself and the band of actors. 

The plural is not here, as the S-fttra. refers to himself 

in the 4th line ( )• thing, a fact or an 

item. Distinguish this from in sujpra. 

— qsp repeated is to be taken as a Bah. Oomp. by 

VIII, 1. 9, and dissolved as the 

case-termination of the first being dropped by virtue of its 
being a comp, otjrcy — is money and reputation, qsf — object, 
abode or source, — ^implies ‘what then ( when ).' 

3-q=q3r — growth, development, excess, — has appeared 

all together, is combined, ^rorrrTf — favourable ci roams tances, 
advantages or excellences | c/. q:%q5:*Tcqqqf?i I 

Hitop, I. 

S'l. quoted in S.-D. and D.-B. as an instance of srftqqi ( or that 
which attracts the attention of the audience to the representation by 
a commendation of the play &o. ), one of the a/igas of qr^eff it 
is defined as 

q5T?^r«wfCfqr srqwr sr^rqqr ii. 

This introductory passage ( from 3T?irf to the end of this 
§1. ) is found almost the same in the other two plays of our 

ll« S 



author, with some slight variations to suit the cob text*, e. 

for or for frfrffST &c.in Nig. 

See Introd. 

P- 6. — naeati-s here a song or songs accompanied 

by instrumental music and dancing 5 a concert. — 

the reader will see that this wish of the Sutra, is not fulfilled, 
owing to his wife not being in the proper mood for it. 
Almost the same expression occurs in Mud. I. 
indicates immediate action. wife is to be so ad- 
dressed in dramas, j&tV. ^so much’ ( as to come her© ), 

has in such expressions the force of ‘please’ in English. Or it 
may mean ‘for a while’* ( in the sense of Supply 

after this as the impersonal form is more polite than 

the active 3TTir'«?5' or Zir. ‘the son of the venerable 

one’ ( 4 . <s. the father-in-law ), is the prescribed mode of 
addreassing a husband in dramas. For the use of the Prlkrlta 
by women, see Introd. p. 13. 

From the use of the Pribrita by women and the minor charac- 
ters in dramas, it appears that, although the Pr^krita dialects came 
into general use about the fifth century B. C., they were at first used 
by women, even of the higher classes, and by the uneducated people 
generally. The principal branches of the Prikrita were MIgadht 
or the Eastern branch, spoken in Magadfaa ( modern Behar ) and 
S'auraaeni or the Western branch, spoken in the Doab or the region 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

an order to be executed, a task. 
It also means ‘a duty assigned to a particular indiyiduali* cf. 

( constantly occurring in dramas )? sr 

arcff^’sTR qf 6ak. I. &c. Here hy 

LakshanI means ‘the representation on the stage of the play 
called Batnaval!.’ — dress. 

Ilf— Of. Mar&thi and Gujarati cf^. ffl’Sff — 
milker’; fr. the TJnadi aM, there being no Guna. The 
task of milching the cattle was assigned to daughters in the 
early A'ryan society ( as they only could be safely entrusted 
with that work ). The fern, aflQx. | is not added, as the word 
belongs to the class. See Sid.-Kau. on Pin. IV. I, 10. 

Yaska derives it as gftfTT ( one who is ill-placed ), or ^ 
(placed at a distance from her father’s house after marriage) 
— properly* a region separated by a large river; honce, 
a distant country (?Ttfr5T?PTft ftf: )■ fTfr— means 

here promised to be given, betrothed. ^ 
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Erea my own self is not perceptible to mo, I am not cognizant 
of myself oven ( go much beside myself I am with anxiety ). 

P. 7. ^1. 6, iffq-rg- ^o.—^rT fr. flr+3T^ ( the ST of 3?^ 
la changed to I after fff 3T5=?T?; and prepositions j sr^clfrT? 

4e. )} see com. 

— can. of 1 A^ to happen ( Wffcf Mal.- 

Mldh. I. 9) and not of 10th Oonj. which has ; 'brings 

about, accompliahea of. ?(??«[: ’ST 

M|l.-M4dh. 1. 14. Or it may mean 'brings in close contact with,^ 
^unites.’ — Zii. 'with the face turned towards j*' 

hence, favourably disposed, propitious. The Fig. of Speech 
may be 3Tir^5?T!TWr. This gives a forecast of the pxinoipal 
©vents, by referring to the rescue of Batnavali from the 
waters of the sea, and her being brought from a distant 
land and attached to the Queen’s apartments. 

— In the post-soenium, or tiring-room-, aT^?fT»r — 

a follower of the science propounded 
by ^T^'rT, an actor *, by transferrenoe of epithets also means 
'an aotor,’ as in fTr%r%?5?r?rW M&l.-M4dh. I. &o.- 

Thia speech of Yaugandharayana from behind the scenes form* 
the first aiiga or element of Mukhasamdhi called grq^cr or the 
hinting of the Bija or seed, vh. Yauga.^s attempt, assisted 
by favourable fate, to unite Ratnavali with his master. 

— The faithful minister of TJdayana, ever 
devoted to his master’s cause. Wherever King Vatsa is men- 
tioned, his associates (Yaugandharayana his minister^ 
Yasantaka his companion, and Bumanavat his general ) are 
mentioned. — the part assigned to an actor in a drama. 

the dress suited to the parts they had 
to assume. The reading &c. ( 

?roff3f cT^tr by putting on the dress suited to what 

we have to do next — see foot-note ) found in the Oalo. ed. 
does not seem to be original. It is not in the style of the 
poet. Again, and ^cnrwf%g>2Tr are almost 

pleonastic; for is Thirdly, %rr«:q- 

accords better with the previous fff WcTf p. 6, 

( t^at which introduces the subject- 
matter) fit? fr- eau. + 3 T^ ( 3“^) added and the fern, 
afi. 3 ;r. ir?^rf?ir or the Prelude, also called arij?? ( although 
the former la generally used in plays ), is a dialogue, full of 
interesting speeches, between the SQtradhara and one of th 
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actors or the actress, bearing on their own bnsineflB and hint- 
ing or leading to the incidents immediately to be introduced = 
See com. There are five varieties of nmmh whi°h tho 
present is ^sfr^^^errcT, as Yaugandhar&yana enters, catching up 
the words of the Sutradhdra. See com. 

Here we have the 

casting of the seed. See Introd. p. 6. 

P. 8. otherwise ( i. «. if the favourableness 

of Fate be not admitted ), Here Yau. finds the statement of 
the Sutra, verified in his case. — The repetition of ^ 

indicates great inoongraity or disparity between two asser- 
tions. It is often used by Kdliddsai see Ragh. I. 2, Mdlav. 
III. 2, ^ak. II. 18, &c. ^ 

obtained miraculous or superhuman power such as 
&c by the practice of Yo^a ; ( authoritative ) 

statement or telling. The ^as that whoever married 

her would become an emperor. See Act IV. 
asked, solicited. ' 

|:^^^ 5 g.^^^iphis was Vikramabfihu ; see Act IV . For 
see Introd. acrn-»iip—’'fW is any vehicle or conveyance •, here 
used for a ship •, v. I n^eans the same thing. omfT^- 
?rr«rr!-“Siiows that she was fortunate enough to^find a plank 
at the moment she rose up from water; v. 1. orWITr^Cf’* w o 
fell into the water, .. 1. i%wirmT:--‘who sank in the water - 
is not a good reading, and is probably a mislection for 
^ «^mf^-“This refe^ 

to the Sfitradhara’s irsrTi^l'g si. 2 supra. 

see com.; a resident of KauSdmbi, the capital of Udayana ; 
see Introd. naay mean (1) finding her; or (2) 

taking care of her and rendering assistance to her. of^^Rr:— 
She was recognized as a princess from the costly jewel-neckiace 
she wore, and the merchant, being a native of Kaus'lmbt, 
knew that the marriage of the daughter of the King of Simhala 
with his master was being negotiated for by Yaugandhar&yana, 
and so he at once concluded that she was no other than the 
princess of Sitphala and brought her to Kaus'dmbl. 

The fore-mentioned happy events augured well 
for the King, and he is delighted to think that his object 
would be fulfilled now. lu every way; hence, very 

assuredly. apf^n-P'osperity of every kind. The pi, shows 
that the King would get not only the princess but also success 
in his campaigns against his enemies, ipr-shouid rather be 
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as tile prope? form of is not used before. Tile use 
to be jufstlSecl by supposing ber to be mentally present before 
him. — This he did to show to the queen that the 

nisiden was not an ordinary girl and was, therefore, to be 
treated with spoelal oonsideration. — For he knew that 
thereby the King would get a chance of seeing her and thus be 
drawn to her. Herein we have the the casting or 

sowing of the seed, ( sea D.-B. I. ) which is developed here- 
after as the plot progresses. We shall not, hereafter, refer in 
the Notes to the various technicalities of dramaturgy in 
connexion with this, as they are given in the com. 

So called probably from the long loose robe 
he wore ( ), The Kafioh. is a character 

peculiar to the Sanskrit drama. He is the superintendent of 
the inner apartments of kings, being a Brdbmana, old, endowed 
with a number of good qualities, and a clever man of business. 
See com. B4bhravya, it seems, was sent by Yaugandharlyana 
to the King of Simhala with a request to give his daughter in 
marriage to Ms master, Vas.^a presence at 

Kau^4mbi is necessary for the identification of RatnAvall; 
hence its importance in the development of the plot, 
gjyayfffqr — a^fq added to has the sense of ‘ indefiniteness or 

indeseribability}' the repetition of serves to intensify 
the meaning; so the whole means ‘ with great difficulty. * 
see Introd. ^JT«»Wg~Th6 general of 
Udayana. oqT^f — Here means see com.*, so this, at 

the end of a comp,, means ‘for the moat part, almost, nearly.^ 
may mean--(l) ^ satisfaction cf. 

Vik. II. 8; I'i N4g. I. 6} or ^2) 

‘ fortitude, ^ stability; ha means — ‘I feel nervous about it,' as 
suggested by the last line of the next si. 

P. 9, §1. 7. &o.— Oonstrue: ^Tff^cITf- 

fr^fcfraTRft^srKj:^; ff^f ^ 3TKt[-qrr^**r 

|q!T ^fcf ( now that the support of the hand is 

thus given to it ). also means the same 

thing; c/, Ven. II. 21; Vik. p. 20. 

1. T%f 'as regards suooessj' here must be 
taken in the sense of fT being added 

Acting of my own notion or will ( i. e. without the King’s 
knowledge and approval). This M. is quoted in the D.-R. (with 
the reading »^r?r for ) as an instance of one 
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of thfl aflgas of Mnkkasamdhi ). His endeavour 

was to advance his master’s cause; hence he should have no 
fear, and yet he has it. The Fig. of Speech in this si. is 

Sastri Nigudkar. 

arf^r^PSTo — Some read ( adv. modifying 3 Tptf|?^o ) 
‘agreeably/ ‘sweetly/ before this; but this is superfluous, as the 
idea is expressed by f| which follows. Again, it will have 
to be construed with which is not separate, but 

part of a comp. f|;--mellow, pleasantly sounding ( being 
gently beaten ). — So called as it was originally made of 

clay ( f ^ 3T|ff{?q ). ff has a variety of meanings ; 

it means (1) ‘a kind of song,’ thus defined~piTs.?r^5if ^?rrr%ffr 
^JT^rcr^fr ^rt i n; 

(2) ‘the clapping of hands’ ( which is the meaning here, as the 
word ifrtT already occurs in the comp. ); (3) ‘a mode of walking,’ 
as in Vik. IV. p. I46j ( 4, 6 ) see com. «JTf— -a 

festival; fr. and sr ( ST’ior tr ). This is the same 

as the referred to before. greatly 

enhanced, excessive (celebrated with great rejoicings ). This is 
fully described in V4ts. Ham, (I. 5) wherein the Oom. 
remarks— t^:—The king is so 
addressed in dramas. 

8. The epithets herein are paronomastio and apply 
to both and there being thus a verbal resem- 

blanoe between the two; the king is described as coming like 
himself, eagOr to see his own festival. f%!jrF5r« — 
war; ‘with regard to whom all talk about war is at rest’; for 
XTdayana had conquered all his enemies ( see ^1. 9 infra, 

&c. ) and Ms subjects enjoyed the blessings of peace; 
(2) RJTf body; for Madana’s body was reduced to ashes by 
Siva. cr^i7r3; — (l) TW love, attachment; ? 3 Tff^ 2 T qf 

possessed of the love of his subjects; some take it to 
mean ‘full of love,’ a gallant ( as shown by his private 
life ); but that does not seem to be intended here, as the 
attribute sRTni; will have no signifioauoe. (2) the wife 

of K4ma; ^Jrr 3 : ‘ being always accompanied by Rati’. See 
Hum. III. 86. in the first case may also mean ‘having 

a liking for/ *. e. interest in, the rejoicings of the people 

( ). 

— (1) By his good government Udayana 
had secured a place in the hearts of the people; (2) naturally 





dwelling in the heart 5 c/! the epithets HI®?'' 

■(l)-“f^scr^ name of the Vid^shaka, the King’s 
constant companion j (2) the God of spring, who is 

described as a constant associate of K4ma ; ef. ^ rf^JT^T 

li^Tffr %T€r ll Siva-P. X. q'?r— is to be 

constraed as ). — Anxioas, eager. 

f%5PT^©-“”(l) fww because inaugurated by himself or due to 
his good rule; (2) celebrated in his honour. The Dat. is 
used Although governs the Instr. or the Loo* 

( by ^ ), does not, as the injunction 

^»Tr?r!Tf*r5?!'f5|t er?fcrf^q'm%q-: interferes. 3T»-5^— The Present 
tense here does not go against the p. p. p. srf^^g' in the 
preceding paragraph • for there Yaugan. saw him on the 
terrace of the palace, and now approaching the road-side. 

Eor the figures in the si. see com.} BrepTS^n^ means the 
similarity ( — but in different ways — ) of a group of letters ( as 
here ) occurring once j I, 

P. 10. — What remains of the business to be 

accomplished, viz. EatuSvali’s union with the King. This 
refers to the employment of the magician, mentioned in the 
fourth Aot, for obtaining the consent of the Queen to the 
match. ( ff from 6, 9 P. with to 

fasten or fix, and aff. artri; ) is an interlude, showing concisely 
the connexion between those subordinate parts of the story 
which are not enacted on the stage and those to follow. It 
may be in the form of a monologue ( as here ), or a dialogue> 
which may be carried on by low ( sft-'q- ) characters who speak 
Prakrit or by the middle ones (ithihr-) who speak Sanskrit, 
when it is called or pure, or by the low and middle ones, 
in which case it is called fi^sr or mixed. See also p. 30, note 
on 

— The Vidii., who by the rules ought to be a 
Erdhmana, is the constant companion and trusted Mend of 
the hero of a play, playing the same part towards him that 
the female companion and confidante plays towards the 
heroine. His business is to exoite mirth by his ridicalous 
appearance, age and quaint dress. He assists the hero or king i 
in his love-intrigues- and is allowed not only full liberty of 
speech but free access to the female apartments also. He is 
thus more than the buffoon of the Western drama. ? He is 
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variously named as Vasantaka, Kusuma, Maitieya or ao. 

His attempts at wiV' remarks M.-WilliamS; whiok are 
never very successful, and Ms allusions to the pleasures of 
the table, of which he is a confessed votary^ are absurdly 
contrasted with the sententious solemmifcy of the despaiiing 
hero, crossed in the prosecution of his love-suit. The shrewd- 
ness of the heroine’s confidantes never seems to fail them ; 
but the clumsy interference of the Vidushaka in the intrigues 
of his friend only serves to augment his difficulties and 
occasions many an awkward dilemma.” 

§1. 9. — This teehnioally includes the seven 

elements of a kingdom mentioned by Kamandaka; c/. 

?«i«5r ut ^ iiffii wit «• 

?Tl'r 8 r~"Worthy, fit; the fitness lying in Ms ability and 
consummate statesmanship. fr* friend- 
ship and to go H- ar (^O- — ^calamity, trouble ; fr. !g 3 =j; 

with g-q + sr added or trit. 

— Here the poet evidently refers to Vdsava- 
datta. He also does the same in Priy.; of. ir^rw 

\ ®lso I. 7. 

Kalidasa in his Megh. also calls Vasa, the daughter of Pradyota 
( see Megh. I. 33 ); and the commentators of Megh. say that 
was another name of OhandamahAsena, king of Ujjayinl, 
whose daughter Vasa, really was. According to the KathSsar. 
Pradyota was the King of Magadha, quite different from 
MahS,sena ; and his daughter’s name was Padmdvati who was 
given in marriage to TJdayana at his own desire See Kathdaar . 
XIII, 19, 20. See Introd. — The spring season, 

so favourable to enjoyment. The King might well regard 
the Spring as coming to serve him to complete his happiness 5 
Cf 3T«f %f%fqsi»?prr%qr*3[ 1 

?r 5 ^f%crmirf g; « Bagh. IX. 24. Some take this 
(-but this does not seem to be intended-) as an adj. qualifying 
c4, meaning ‘one behaving like the Spring’, i. e, contributing to 
pleasure ; see com. — for these six reasons, — as much 

as he likes, jfir — Cf. with this Yaugan.’s 

This i§l. establishes the character of the hero as 
Cf. with this N&g. I. 7, and T^raplda’a description 
in Kdd. g H’^rr {%T^cq 3 j^?Tmfrrf% 

^TPHrr'dr ’TTswrRfrf^c^r §r 1 w: 

fTtfrcT^rr mfwcT^rf: i P* 



P. 11. f <S 5 c. — ^The king is to be addressed as 
or by the Vid’a.; c/, Bharata 

r &e. q;# Vid. first endorses tbe King^s 

view, but tben, as suits bis character, says that the fastiyal 
may rather be looked upon as A*s, and furnishes the reason for 
such a supposition in the words &c. 

ty. a similar passage in Nag.;— ft ft 
1 3T«r f r rf ?r fr frc3'?Tf?’?r: i 3T«r 
m I ^tfrorw J p. 47. wfiRoriTl^^isr ». ^.—bf me, a 

poor Brdhmafla. For comp, see com. primarily means a 
pupil; g? added to it implies commiseration; ‘a poor or helpless 
pupil.’ and then secondarily ( by Lakahan4 ) any poor person. 
The reading is preferred because the Vid. is not 

likely to speak disparagingly of himself, especially when he 
was complimented by the King in the way mentioned above. 

4s spoken; although the root *rt|: according to the 
Dhatupiitha means ‘to speak or confer in private ( )/ 
it is often used in plays in the sense of ‘to speak.’ 

&(i. — The three long compounds ending in Efs'i?j;fcy??T, 
and are adjectives qualifying fr?*ri7fr?Wf?’Er. ’T^- 
*Tfr — For comp, see com. is wine prepared from the 
flowers of Madhuka ( Bassia LatifoUa ). ^rfh«fi‘eT!T — sportive 
young women. — voluntary seizing volun- 
tarily seized; qualifies ( *»^fTef«?T*Err )• The 

form sjTf in the sense of sr^or, although used by Kdliddsa ( e. g. 

Kum. III. 7 ) is anomalous ( although 
Mallindtha finds a defence for it; see our note ad loc. ), as 
( 3T ) is not available. Some say 5^qT«lkiE[?cii^=3[^ ( by adding 
to ?rf;^cau. used in the primitive sense ), It is better to read 
tfqjTf; we get sr^ot STf: by adding 3Ti; ( 3T ) to 

»aay also be taken with ^fp^-syringes taken in their 
hands by the ladies of their own accord. a syringe; 

^ being added Probably horns perforated 

at the end were originally used as syringes. dan- 

cing by reason of being struck. srr’TT — & citizen ( as opposed 
to a rustic ); hence, one well-versed in love-matters; 
a gallant. 

— b- means ‘beaten oeaselesly’ ( Ui. un- 

checked ). V, I . means ‘well-rounded/ well- shaped, 

— .jff (beating or friction) ?5Ti% frff; a kind of Mridallga (cr^^r, 
says Nigudkar S&stri but that does not seem to be intended 
here, as the spoken of were carried about by men walking 
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through the streets and ware sounding loudly ). ¥fwr 

( see com. ) greatly deepened or swelled by; the word here may 
be swelling unrestrained ( ?ffr a fastening; hence 

re^strain^ or check ^r?JTrf3[ ¥: ) or %^rrR?rr 

'^R<7?^Tr*r5'?P'>‘ Uttar. Ill, 6 )♦ in this case explain-^dr 
5,TJTHn ?W55[ is both n. and /em.j when fern.^ it optionally 

assumes the form by ?TI*rF5qrfr5=^cT^?5rrq: I P^n. I¥. 1, 13. 
Or this may be taken separately; oSTfir; 
f'iSTrioT &o. — here, a kind of song. 

outlets or openings of streets. a‘ kind of scented 

powder (called bt^T?: or^^j in Marathi) of a yellowish-red colour. 

Prom m, a yellowish-red colour; 

P. L fr^rirrr is a r%-fonnation ; 
fr^r ^^^crr—Oharmingneas ; f%?i[ 

charming ?f^?r The final ^ is 

rule %qr%«Tr*Tf ( and not by ^qeTFT ); so we have 


f** 12. may mean — (1) extremity, limit, so 

that q-^f is the farthest limit; or ( 2 ) excess. 

^r^qsrqj^iTr:' ^5^:. 

fT^ f^KTcTJ fr. STc^to go-f-3; 
(3T°t^^ )5 Nerar fqH‘r6rq?:*—the same as qarffff. ^ 

collection or heap of; here, handfuls of. JT®— saffron; 

powder, dust. reddish. wnTfif^#;l_whioh have 

caused the crests C or the heads ) to bend low on account of 
^^ir weight ( implying that they were worn in a thick mass ). 
%r^fr%:--the wreaths of the A^oka flowers ( see com. ) which 
are of reddiah-yellow colour. Some take to mean ^the 

yellow flowers.^ The idea is that the upper parts of 

the bodies of the people were yellow with the glitter of the 
gold-ornaments, while their heads were yellow with the thick 
mass of the Asofca wreaths. v, ?.-™Nig. Sastrf 

explains this as pq-fcrf ^fr^r^Tii^ tr%- 

'wreaths of the ASoka flowers which served as ornaments 
Bab this^is not very satisfactory. It will> 
?T^sR: in the sense of ‘head-dress.^ 
sense of gallants’, amorous 
gallants wearing garlands 
directly add to the q7cr?f 
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includes the idea of both, the omamontB 
worn by the people and their dresses. So heavily were the 
people loaded with gold-ornaments and so rich and magnificent 
were their costumes, that the collective wealth of the city, 
estimated from these, seemed to exceed that of Kubera. For 
the somewhat extravagant description here, ej. Shakespeare's 
Henry VlII., Act I., Scene I. — 

“ To-day the French 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the English; and to-morrow they 
Made Britain India; every man that stood 
Show’d like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As eherubins, all gilt: the madams, too, 

Not txs'd to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The prid.e upon them,” &c. &o. 

gold, so called from its being supposed to be 
found in the mountain Wholly yellow; 

yellow all over. The atmosphere was yellow with the pow- 
der thrown all round, while the streets were yellow being 
thickly crowded with the people also yellow as described above. 

^1. 11. fountain. ?it}rr~continuons, uriinter- 

.rupted. The ^ of ^13; is optionally dropped before and 
Tf?r ( by crmfcI^T: ); so we have also, uy— a mass or 

quantity of ( as the idea of flow is expressed by ). 

covered over. i^rlrTJ—this goes with ^PsTf^JT#— heavy 

or close treadings ( by the feet ). ia better taken 

with%f|^fli%3T%. srrip«^”£r^ffiTfW sTIfuf a spacious yard; the 
q- is changed to or, as it is a by the rule 

— ^See com.; ‘moving unrestrained/ treading at will; 
or boisterous. ^qr^TSfr: — ^Young women in high glee; or drunken 
women. The reading is bad, as it is generally 

applied to the skull-bone, or the portion of the skull of a dead 
body; and even if it be made somehow to mean ‘ the forehead ' 
the rhetoricians would find the in that, 

Made of or dyed with vermilion. Properly, 

the settings of the feet on the ground; hence, secondaiily, the 
foot-prints, The pavement or paved floor in 

front of the oourt-yard. The two words may also be taken 
as compounded. The pavement was completely reddened by 
the treadings of the people as they moved about with their 
wet soles carrying the red paint dropping from the cheeks of 
the women walking with wanton steps. 



P. 13. — Very clever ( in amorous sports )•, 

skilled in that basiness. — The hissing sound ( isV. the 

emitting of the soand ^7f^) oamed by a eem&tion of pain &c . , 
e/ 1 Vik. IV. 21. 

a courtesan, a harlot; ^a multitude’, with any word signi- 
fying woman’ added to it, has this sense; e. g. 

SI. 12. The Vidu. directs the attention of 

the King to another quarter where the courtesans were sporting 
with amorous persons. The dense cloud of the scattered 
scented dust, not being mixed with saiffron, added to the gloom 
of the approaching evening, and the King, looking from above, 
could see the people but dimly by the glitter of the gems they 
wore; and the scene appeared to him like the one presented 
by Pdtala, which is said to be perpetually shrouded in dark- 
ness, with the Nagaa moving about. The N4gas, according to 
one account, are semi-divine beings^ having a human, form with 
the hood of a serpent rising behind their necks ( see our ed. of 
th-j Nag., note on the word The epithets 

moTlto} and the pun on give the points of similarity. 

( 1 ) ornaments containing jewels. ( 2 ) the gems 
(in their hoods) serving as ornaments. — ( 1 ) with 

the hood -like syringes raised up; ( 2 ) with raised hoods 
looking like syringes, 

iji— The use of the Accus. here is somewhat questionable. 
The poet seems to follow the general rule 
Pan. I. 4. 52, i. in the case of verba implying ^motion, 
knowledge’ &c. ( see A, G. § 44 ) the subject of the primitive 
verba is put in the Aco. case in the causal. But Bhattoji 
Dikshita and others hold that the addition of the V&rttika 
implies that the word in the Sdtra refers to verbs 
implying knowledge of a general kind, and not of a particular 
kind such as 5rr®I5T5=??^r^? &o., and will not apply 

to verba like ws must say Some 

defend the Aco. by saying that Patamjali allows the !T% 3 =;Er 
cp# to when he says 

( see Bhashya on P&p. I. 3. 67 ). g 'dr^oif- 

I?m I Tattvabodhini. 

There is some grammatical inaccuracy hero also. As the King 
merely thought of PStfila at the sight before him, we should 
expect the form is the form when tho sense is 

^makes one yearn after a thing,’ t. e, when !{3| is used in the 
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s©BS 0 of or fST?trr ( and »ot f%-ar aaerely ), 

The King could not have get a longing for a thing he had not 
actually seen. Perhaps the poet used it for the sake of the 
metre. It is a weak defenoa to eay that the King longed to 
see what appeared like PatSla and so had g’fqjosr. 

'An adv. comp. unsteadily, unevenly} e/« 

&o. Mal.-li&dh. VII. p. 152. 
V. I.— 'under the influence of passion.’ (ff^- 

ir^^rwr crf??i: K. /.—bearing the appearance 

{ fq' ) of one under the influence of love. g^^»crrfH?izr — with 
gesticulations indicative of the Spring'festival, 3Tr%«Tq u. 
—in a novel or strange manner. 

P. 14. ^ of Prakrita song 

adapted to mueio. It consists of four feet or quarters, with 
13 matr&s in each. It is of four kinds, for which see com. 

^1. 13. The southerly breeze, or the wind from the 

Malaya mountain, is invariably described by Sanskrit poets in 
connexion with the Spring; c/. Kum. HI. 25; and, as it excites 
passion, being cool and charged with the fragrance of the 
sandal trees in which the mountain abounds, it is called the 
‘Messenger of Kdma.’ Comp, with this the description of 
Spring at the beginning of the 5th Oh, of D.-K., PurvaplthikA. 

^^:^;.«.The ^ in this and in the next Slokais added 
merely for rhythm. — 'made to possess blossoms;’ 

see com.; it may also be taken as the p. p. p. of the oau. of 
the denom. from ) by adding 

^ Bat then the intended sense is not got directly. 

if is explained in the com. The propriety of 

sff is this;— As it was the beginning of Spring, the south- wind 
had caused many of the mango-trees to blossom ( and not all 
yet ). e. /. for qg;— -is nos good, for that would mean that 
the breeze caused only the shady maugo-treea to blossom. 

— This it did by reminding them of the Spring 
season, which was the season for enjoying the company of, and 
not for getting angry with, their husbands. 6/. for a similar 
thought ^cT R5Tf^S?KI% qcT 1 

II Bagh. IX. 47; c/. also 

Kum. III. 82. 

SI. 14. Qualifies ‘through whom 

the Asoka and Bakula trees have come into blosaom.’ For 
women causing the blossoming of trees, see further, notes on 

N. s 
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si. 18. — may mean ‘a crowd, a mnUitude;’ o®* 

( company, anion with). % qf f ??TST^: • 

The R?T«r?Is meant are those that are absent. 
j,. — ^This compound is clumsy. It must be taken as 
fqq^qq greqjluffcr:, the qn'qqifr of fqqo being explained by the 
comp, being taken as one of the ^r^^^cfriq class. 

Being affected by great longing they are unable to wait longer. 
?fr»qr%—feels uneasy, pines away. Cf. 

I Mg,l.-Madh. I. 15. Som read ) 

^wander about’ ( hoping to meet their lovers ). Nig. who 
reads takes this si. as a continuation 

of the preceding one (the two forming a grsT ) and 
gives a very ingenious explanation of the different epithets. 
He makes it mean:— The south- wind, which has caused the 
Bak. and Aso, trees to blossom, which brings together lovers 
pining for each other’s company ( mi 

t^iRl^cTT \ msr i ofc^ i mw - ), which 

makes separated beloveds unable to wait ( qmq'IST^ 3T!Er*T^lf! 

) and which makes young women long for the company of 
their husbands ( crrf^fi: 

WcfrPr^T«i^5 \ ^[^sfrsfT^f^^cfrf^ i 

), causes trouble ( ?rHqrg?-ci*T?ft^tr«TN: ). But the 
S&stri himself condemns this interpretation as requiring 
a great deal of twisting and straining and as containing the 
fault and then interprets it in the way we have 

done. These two slokas are in the Dvipadi style. The 
following is a Gtti, 

^1. 16. qqrtr^jftfrr ffcjrrffr possessed 

Roftness, soft, ♦. capable of being pierced by the 
arrows, —which have got scope for action o 

P. 15. interest in, ardour or passion for, 

sport, sifliTT® »• ^.-Here is tie predicate, 

*TSp:: We have dropped V{^x as it is the 

that is described in the next sloka. ajj-ifff-^as two maids 
are introduced hero, we should expect the dual ( instead 
the plural srrHf ) in the King’s speech* so the general term 
<lfywTsnE^T kas been preferred here. 

§1. 16. should better be taken with 

•rr^cSJ—disordered, dishevelled. As the braid 
loosened, the garland tied round it slowly dropped 
poet lanoles that the was grieved, as it were, 
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: beauty imparteil to it by the jSoweirs. luxuriant 

> hairi a Hitya-samlsa, when forming the second member 
ol a aomp.j implies excellence ( e. y. )} and as 

tfxeellenoe lies, in the ease of hair, in its abundance, it means 
‘a collection or mass of.’ qr?T: W«9r i 

Ak. also implies 'censure,^ ‘depreciation,^ as in nrqTqT^T:? 

W^qisg: &c. #^r«rr!— p. p. p. Oi l ‘to be intoxicated 
or drunk/ itself has an intensive force j fr^f 

f adds to the intensity or greatness. and fr*T are sometimes 
thus added to imply greater excess, as in 
says the Kla'ikd,— ^ ET^Ptfclf 
cf^FmTif^^Far^q-TJ ir?q^r ’imm f^o ^f?r:-~cry with a very 
great force, i. give rise to an unusually loud jingle-, qr?®-" 

There is also a pun on this— -They fall at her feet to implore 
her not to dance with such violence. S 2 i? 5 f: — irregularly 
tossed or thrown about, osrjsrs^ — continuity, uninterrupted 
succession, of the jerks or quakes. Cf. q?fr?fT5T“ 

^rRefS^*. %lTfK Veni. II. 22. 4r:?^5<r ?r%-~ThB 

necklace, being itself thrown about with violence, struck 
against her bosom in order to induce her not to tread so 
carelessly and violently. But this it did, fancies the poet> 
painfully. &o.-~-V!X implies full development* 

the idea is a favourite one with Sanskrit poetsj ef. 

3Tlwf%3r ?cr5?F«rf &c. Knm. III. 24, adv / 

modifying 

frrrar »• 

the loins, the waist; s;^: q-j^apfr who have girded up 
their loins, i. e. busily engaged in dancing. ?Tr5rf^«arrf?f~*do 
honour to it by taking part in it. 

P. 16. whose hopes are destroyed^ ( on 

account of his folly^ wickedness &o. )• hence a fool, a wicked 
man. : — a kind of sugar not perfectly dried, and used in 

lumps. It is finer than ( granulated sugar ) 

but less refined than — «/■ the Mai&thi ^^erieri 

mark that the Prakrit has no Atmanepada. 
bears testimony to the Vid.^s extreme fondness for edibles. 

This trait of his character is often referred to in Sanskrit | 

plays- ef. HSTT Vik. III. "j 

p. 70 (and the King's remark on that, vix. J 

l^qfirq Hqq: I )} I ^ak. I. p. 46. 

P. 17. — A particle of address used in the case 

low female characters, such as ^r€rS; ^c; see pom. p. 
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It may be ased, as here, also by low ohafaeters wben addres- 
sing each other, sr^iin— is usually translated into 
Sanskrit as ¥r^* It a respaetfal form of address adopted 
by servants towards the Queen. and fir^r'TW% 

polite ways of saying ‘tells, informs, says/ though sometimes 
they may have their proper sense also. When a person in a 
a superior position says something to his iubordinate, the verb 
usedj while, when a person of an inferior rank says 
something to his or her superior, is the verb used, 

— A comp, with aluk of the Gren. termination, as 
censure is meant. The Vid. says this, out of humour, to 
plense the King. grcfT^lci;-- The Abl. is ‘having set 

aside or surpassed’ ( erfreT ), seil. a festival more welcome 
than the one there already was. 

— from ( att indeo, meaning ‘ a blessing’) 

and sr^ oau. and 3 t;t 3T%fT that by 

which one is made to utter the word t. e., pronounce a 
blesnng. The usual form of address to the Brahmanas is 
* to which they reply atTfetm ff 1%. It 

may also be explained as 

added igrt ) tbo pronouncement of a blessing; by 

adding tr ( fg ) which then disappears by the rule ^ffUrffr’^rTF- 
s « Varttika ( not noticed in the Sid-Kau. ) on 
Pdn. V. I, 110. Such ;f?f?cT5[r^5r is necessary on all auspicious 
occasions, according to the Smrlti 

t II. The Prakrit 

is also rendered into Sanskrit as ( often 

shortened into Kar&fchi srfor ), though is better; 

c/. ?rrr%?r’fd’ &c. It is a present of a small 

quantity of rice, a coconut, a piece of cloth &c., or sometimes 
of sweetmeats alone, with Dakshin&; and is given to a 
BrShmana ( or to a woman whose husband is living ) on such 
occasions as ^cf? iTf cSrrwr ^cT, &C. 

P. 18. means floral juice or honey ; 

hence the same implies the abundance of flowering plants in it. 
IT^*r*Tr^crr«"-“Th 0 mountain Malaya is identified with the 
southern portion of the Ghats, running from the south of 
Mysore and forming the eastern boundary of Travancore. 
It is specially known for its sandal trees and cardamoms. 
It is separated from the Sahya mountain on the north by the 
Oanara Hills. It is reckoned as one of the Kula-Parvatas. 
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<5Tf kind of mango-tree known for the fragranoe of ite 
blossoms which attract bees (seeBagh. VI. 69)5 it i® therefore 
a favourite haunt of lovers. It is probably called for this 
reason (fff *^rfrcf — is vocal music mixed 

with instrumental musio 5 here the latter was furnished by the 
hum of the bees, — This reading Is preferable to ou;(Srt 

as it better expresses its attractiveness, simply means 

'resounding with.’ o?r%fTrfr — It has shown its regard for 
you, on your coming to visit it, by furnishing a canopy and by 
providing music for your reception. 

P. 19. §1.17. Construe: fg- arg^T trrcq- 

fwrFcTPfr: T%?r?3r^: frrsr \m 

s^ifR^r^njcr: uf: rr55irii%c?iffci^i-: ^of-er: sinr s^r 

rrwr ■mffcr l -There is a pun on the word vrg; ( 1 ) 

*I#r: tow: the time of the vernal season; (2) R’RW- contact 

with wine, shooting or branching out (when in the 

process of formation ); hence the comparison to tender leaves, 

:iTf H Ragh. XIII. 13. Hiwf PTO &c. 
—The redness of the tender leaves is compared to the fl ish 
of wine. C/. r^Hfreriff (next si). indistinct 

but sweet. fsTf^^rr — the sportive act of, ^o[Vci: — ( 1 ) moving 
backward and forward; ( 2 ) reeling. 

wn% ». /.—Construe: arifr |;jTr: *Tf tr^W^f^r vrn'^cr 

I tr^w tT?r bj the liquo? 

in the shape of ( the influence of ) Spring ; or (2) by the wine 
of the juice of the Spring flowers. This reading is bad, aS 
it is difficult to assign a meaning to for, if we take it 

in the sense of ^Ru? ( unsteadiness or staggering ), that idea 
is already cont lined in If it be taken to mean 

(she whirling of the brain or excitement in which judgement is 
suspended ) or intoxication, then there is tautology wiih rr^rr 
( 3'Rfjrrf ). To avoid this difficulty must 

be taken as constituting an grTOi; the trees being worked up 
by the intoxicating influence of the Spring appear like drunken 
people. But this is to destroy the beauty of the Sioka. 
Again, WIRIT does not account for the red appearance of the 
trees, although it explains the other two actions, 

§1. 18. 5 — The wine sprinkled over the 

trees in mouthfuls by women to cause them to blossom. 

scented aa it were ( aa the trees had to drink it with 
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tkeir rooiis ). Wine is often described aa being flavoaied with 
the perfume of flowers before it was drunk. Cf. ^TPT3F^TTTl%ff" 

I &«• Kagh. ix; 36^ also X. 8 

( reading found in J!vl» 

nada^s ed. is vitiated by or vulgarism; see Dandia*’i 

X&vy&d. I, 96. Or we may separate o^f f f as fW ( see 

com. ), taking oi5f> as an adj. qualifying As soon as the 

root has wine supplied to it la mouthfuls, it is covered 
with a shower of flowers. &(}.— The 

implication is that as soon as the women^ exhilarated with 
wine, treated the Ohampaka trees with their gentle and 
dexterous smiles and thus satisfied their cravings, the latter 
at once put forth flowers. sT?if‘reKqrr^f«— The ASoka requires 
to be struck with their feet by beautiful women to make it 
blossom. Of. srg^cT i 

^q%iTTrw%ag:dor « Kum. in. 26. 

For the poetio oonvention ( ) mentioning certain 

trees as blossoming under certain conditions, see the si. ^fCTf 
5q?fTf^ &o. quoted in the com. adv.; f2r:|T%'3T '*lfr 

?«rTTf«ir i excessively, greatly, 

P. 20. — As the imitation here is casual and 

not habitual, we have the Par.; otherwise by the rule f 
?IT’8^3% we should get the A'tm., as in %^5piT*'5rT 3TgfT%. 
5,^ft’T?irrt---The meteriala of worship, such as flowers, rubbed 
sandal, akshat&t, fragrant powder ( BttkB ), &o. 

According their ranks or positions. may mean 

( 1 ) with flowers thickly grown; or ( 2 ) ever blossoming. 

— A kind of double Jasmine, with large and fragrant 
white flowers. On account of its beauty and fragrance, its 
flower is regarded as one of the five flowery arrows of 
Oupid. or season ; the sense of 

the neg. particle is here, ff% 

( fully believing ); fr. added ERaf^ wrg1»fr%^. 

P. 21. arr^PTJr#— Sea Intro, p. 8. qrsfi^: 
she refers to the servants that had accompanied her | she 
means that they should have asked SS.garikfl to stay behind. 

&o. — Ever since Sfi,garikfi was committed to her care by 
the minister, Vasa, had taken care to keep her away from 
the sight of the King ; but her presence now alarmed her ; for 
she feared that her superior charms and youth might captivate 
the King and thus raise a rival to her. Bhe, therefore, asks 
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Saganki,^ ssadep some pretext^ to go away, 
oomp. see com.j ‘in the power of another/ e., not in a position 
^ to look to another's business. «i. ^.-may meau 

I (i) when the serirants are in the power of intoxication; or (2 

not dependent on me, having been given liberty to*day. 

within the reach of or cognizable by the 
senses; from »fT+^+3T+(^: ); see com. ^%o— within the 
reach of vision. 

P. 22. the whole body of servants. 

However, on my part. ^r%5% — This resolve on the 
part of Siga, defeats the object of the Queen. She sees the 
King, is impressed by his beauty, and love for him germinates 
in her mind. Thus we have here one of the aiigat of 

Mukhaaamdhi. s?^— Wcif ; here the image of the 
god of love. Prad. was the son of Krishna by Rukmini. He 
was K&ma re-born by the grace of §iva moved by the lamenta- 
tions of Rati, his wife. See Kum. VI. 42. Hence he Is 
spoken of as one with K^ma. He killed the demon l&ambara. 

P. 23. §1. 19. |grg:*r<» — The bow-stafl of Kkma consists 
of flowers ( whence his names &c. ). (1) By 

means of a vow, such as the observance of a fast &o. ^ 

f%?ir*IR!=S^rr'eRq; l Amara. (2) By regularity, as required 
( that it should easily bend ). — shows surprise, 

^f%^r — Applying saffron with the fingers. f giR" 

p"* has been accidentally omitted from the 
foot-notes. sT*B^gf--Wil8on says on this:— • 

“ According to Bhavishgottara-Purdna^ the worship of 
K&madeva was instituted by Siva in pity of the fate to which he 
had confined him. On the thirteenth of Ghaitra the worshipper 
having bathed was to adore the portrait or the image of Ka,madeva 
either in person, or, as in the present instance, in one of his mani- 
festations, attended by his wives and Priii, bis friend Vasanta 
...represented in a grove of As'cha trees, or placed in the shade of 
one of them, with flowers, fruits, and perfumes. It was in a grove 
of Ae'oka trees that K&ma incurred Siva’s wrath, whence the selec- 
tion of that tree A rather longer prayer is addressed 

% to the god in Tithi-Taitva — ‘God, armed with a flowery bow, 
salutation be to thee! Salutation be to thee, who bearest a fish on 
thy banner ! Salutation to thee who sbakestthe firmness of divinities 
and saints ! Son of Mfidhava, Eandarpa, the foe of S’amhara, lord 
of Eati, glory to thee, the mind-engendered, the subduer of the 
whole universe ! ..*Glory to the destroyer, to K&ma, the embodied 



form of tho god of gods, the agitator of the hearts of Brahm4, 
Vishpu, §iva and Indra !’ ” 

P. 24. §1. 20. — new, fresh, ( 1 ) a bath; 

( 2 ) the act of being sprinkled over with. — -bright, 

transparent. It is well known how a bath, just after itia per- 
formed, imparts a glow of brightness and freshness to a fair 
complexion; (2) clean. ci^r§‘X¥rfr*r®”“(^) 
a dye prepared from the Kusambha flowers ( which are of a 
bright yellowish-red colour ) ; or it may mean ‘saflron-oolour.' 

(charming ) ( flashing forth, looking bright) 

aig^PFcT*. (the border of the wearing garment) Wy 

( 2 ) pleasing with its shining red tints ( ®?§j ) like those of 
the safflower. with 

see com. Tha Queen, touching the A^oka tree with her hand 
in the act of worshipping the image of Kama, appeared like a 
creeper growing on a tree having tender foliage. The safiron* 
marks made on the tree are the JBala-prav&las. 

This Si. is quoted in the Kav.-P. X. as an instance of 
the fault of an Uj)&ma, called sr^trvjfp ( diflerence ) of persons. 
Por here the common verb ““st be changed to 

to make it agree with ^ciT* therefore, suggested as 

a better reading, as it can agree with g^clT and also with 
( understood), referring to fqqr in the Vocative case. 

^l. 21. In this sil. the advantage to tha tree from the 
touch of the hand is poetically described, ^f^|;^r<?CO““Toach8d 
by the Queen's delicate hand the ASoka appeared to have put 
forth a shoot, more delicate and lovelier than those it 
already had. For the comparison of the hand to a sprout 
c/ Bagh. IX. 35, and of the arm of a 

woman to the twig of a tree, q?r*Tc?I^S''Tr3'1irR®rr sTfH 

I§1, 22. &o.-™Th6 reference is to Kdma’s in- 
cineration by Siva. See note on additional 

Bened. ri., p. 2. srqfr?# — Although the image had an aftffa, 
the deity represented by it had not, and could not experience 
the pleasure of the touch. 

— The act of showing respect or rendering honour 
to; fr. ^ respect* I S^STT^ITi 

This was not only in the fitness of things, but necessary, 
'‘For the Bhav.-P. directs— Having oiSered adoration to the 
mind-born divinity, let the wife worship her husband with 
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ornameiitSj flowers and raimentj thinking internaUy with 
entire compiaeeney— ‘This is the god of love/ »» Wilson. 

P. 25. Ziti. thrown up and eo drawn away 

from the proper point of attentionj hence, completely oecupied 
by, overpowered by. ffgtf — The expanse or cluster of the 
shoots of a tree ( or creeper ) growing from the main stock } 
^ff:^sTFwr *Trf/ fr%, friw^rf ?a*=sr?ri^3[r 

’ fF?f si?3l?fr: &c. — expresses surprise* 

By the time Sagarik^ came back, Madana’s worship was over 
and the King was being worshipped. She saw the King who 
was extremely handsome, and she mistook him for the God of 
love- and hence her surprise at seeing the God of love worshipped 
in person. 8?JT>crf?|f?r:--The sight of a deity is supposed to 
bring its reward; it cannot go in vain; and so Saga, wishes 

that she should also be favoured by the deity, 3;ff 50 She 

had waited there to sea how Kama was worshipped— —whether 
he was worshipped in the same manner as at her father^s 
house or otherwise. This being done, she now thinks of 
going away. ?5[r^?r &c— She feared because she was told 

by the Queen to go away at once, and not because she saw the 
King by not obeying the Queen* for she had no knowledge 
then that it was the King that was seen by her. 

P. 26. j%%qr?Fo — Sea supra^ note on p. 17. 

one who sings in different ialas) a kind of 
bard or panegyrist whose duty it was to announce the 
nxed periods of the day ( see Vik. IE. 1 ), by singing a song 
( or two) describing in eulogistic terms the king's grandeur, 
his valour &c. Sometimes two bards are mentioned. 

Si. 23. STT^sqTJfr — The audience-hall or chamber where 
the king received the tributary princes in the morning and 
evening. congregating from all sides, &e,— 

has a double sense, as applying to qr^r^ (1) the feet ( the pin. 
used to indicate respect ) and (2) rays ; — (1) having the 
lustre ( beauty ) of lotuses; (2) depriving the day-lotuses of 
their beauty, *. e., causing them to fade. — (1) may 

also mean joy and prosperity, — may also be taken 

as an adj. qualifying ( rising ever more in prosperity ). 

P. 27. &o. — 8agarik& is agreeably surprised to 

learn from the song of the bard that her Kummayudka is no 
other than King Udayana himself to whom she was betrothed 
by her father. — The same oocurs in Pri^, n. p, 16, 



The Gtm> dafeife in Prakrit, 

Lit. sending on an errand j hence, service. "the 

passing away or advance of the evening twilight, dnsk. It 
may also mean 'the passing away of the time lor the per" 
formance of the evening rites/ The irst only is probably 
intended, I means ' brought into the 

mind, thought of.* 

^1, 24. 0 . 1 'hidden by the eortain 

of.* Bnt the comparison of a mountain to a curtain is strange. 
«Tri«IF^r ^Jf—The part of the ©astern sky palely lit up by 
the beams of the moon about to rise is called the face of the 
eastern quarter. Of. K&lid&sa ^ m 

III. 6. ' paleness is brought on by constant 

thought about the lover. This M. is quoted in the Subhashita- 
vail, with the reading for o^f^ro, which is better. 

*TPIs s^ay® or portion ( of luck ) 

^ not possible for me to be seen, ». I could not 

see him. mr , though given as a root of the 10th Oonj., is 



ACT il. 

In this Act the love of Sigarika for the King, which has 
already germinated and struck root in her heart in the Mnkha- 
e?,ajn(lhij is described as growing in intensity} and this is in 
accordance with the canon CTpr *r^?rrflf 5fn'WrTri%rfl‘- 
P. 29. ssi-^a — If •'one whose point (keenness) 
is gone;’ hence, occupied or busy with; ssrsfr 

We know from the first Act that S&garikS had 
entrusted the cage of the Sarik& to the care of Sasaipgat^; 
hence the entrance of the latter here with the cage, rfpr 

smr sf: j^f^fcri^rr ^r^rf^crr i supra p. 22. 

.This refers to the King’s trying to make the 
Navaml-likl blossom out of its season. The maid attributes 
it to the influence of some deity. ffTFtf! — This refers to the 
way in which the King was to accomplish his object. 

ar? vfr5^ — ^The root STf^rCi^is not expressly mentioned in the 
10th Oonj., but ii accepted there as a denom. from if aTf’sfrTg^ 
be regarded as a root by itself, then the form will be 

§r!-Parvata, also called sfr^sr, is a holy place, still 
visited by pUgritns, near the Kri8hn& river, in the Karnnl 
District, about 120 miles from Hyderabad. The temple of 
Mallibdrjuna ( one of the twelve Jyotirlingas ) is on a small 
hill in its neighbourhood, and the two were probably designat- 
ed, according to Dr. Sir Bhandarkar, by the name Srfsaila. It 
is represented as the place for the attainment of miraculous 
powers, and as suoh is also referred to in the M&l.-K&dh. 1. 
( see p. 18 ). ?rW fi; fr. +p? (31? ). 

tiff — that which brings about the desired object. 
Properly, the hankering or desire felt by a pregnant woman, 
the satisfaction of which ensures good progeny; hence, such 
a craving felt by plants; and henoe, again, any preparation or 
medical recipe which enables plants to put forth flowers or 
fruits even out of their season. 

P. 30. -a brush for drawing pictures. frgSfV a 

casket; here a small box containing painting materials. 

— This like is an interlude meant to acquaint the 

audience with those events, not represented on the stage, which 
have already ocoured or are to occur in the near future. But 
there is this difference between the two — ^The is carried 

©n by low charaotera only, speaking Prakrit { ^pd is therefore 



not diatingxiiahed into f^sr and it comes between any 

two Acts (and thus it cannot come at the beginning of the 
Act, as the does); and in it more than two 

characters can also take part. 

aT3^^ — 'fastening after/ clinging to| hences persistence, 
in; «/. srr^'Efj^H ft ^?«Trs:3Tt g HI.-, 

f#¥r: fir^far?Ts=*r^ Milav. IL 4. 

P, 31. -The cruelty lies in forsaking one who 

was a friend from birth. srf?C!g[ &c.— -For there is no 

chivalry in striking a woman, and especially in the case of 
one so well known for Ms bravery. So in Nag. II. 

ST l. ®?«r 

therefore without a heart; and so you cannot 
feel pity for me and are not therefore to blame. ^#«rr &o.—- 
So her ill luck is wholly to blame for bringing about the 
circumstances leading to her death. Cf. ig‘t«rT *TC<^ 
wcTT % i%tms Priy- ni. p. 20. 

|r^r*l^sT — 111 omen, viz, her heart persistently feeling 
love for the King; or, this may refer to Kama’s shooting his 
arrows at her. JT’C'T «• is unnecessary after 

5rr^Sp4~-3T^S'’'^ is supporting or steadying the heart; 
hence ‘with firmness.* q-^g^rr.*— 

focussing, concentrating her mind on one object. 

She means that she would then put an end to her life. 

— is usually dissolved as a Karm. Now in a Karm. 
such as there is ^Tffnrf^^Torq, i. and its 

sff35f are identical. But in the present case arif and f^cT are not 
indentioal. But, according to Vamana, they may be regarded 
as such metaphorically, through the relation of srqqq (a part) 
and 3 Tf qR ( the whole of which it is a part ). See com. 

P. 32. 'ITOT tc* f^- ff" to prompt, to go &o.; 

It** cl?r«rr ?T«TT ; according to one’s motion or pleasure; 

hence, gently, stealthily, walking. aT«r qr—This modifies her 
previous ejaculation. There is nothing to praise you for. It ie 
but natural that, cKJTwrfrc &o.— the royal swan 
or flamingo, is described as a white bird of the goose tribe 
with red legs and a red bill. Cf. f 

fTTfer I ’9f^T:»T-cf^«JTtf?rs=^?Tt qg1%crf i Sdk. in. p. 72. 

« Itagh. VI. 85, ^=iTR?^?^««str.tch. 
ing upward, *. a. rafsing up. Notice the pres, part.; 



she was concealing it, had no time to conceal it, and so 
is was seen by Susamgat^. sr" (rqf: — Although Sas. knew who 
was drawn, she purposely asks, the question to elicit the 
truth from her friend. 

P. S3, — The smile indicates that she knows the 

truth fsf jwr?#— -may have a double sense: — ( 1 ) Your skill in 

drawing; ( 2 ) Your cleverness in. hiding the truth. ^5^ — 
void of intarest;, defective ( being unaccompanied by mat of 
E iti ). ‘a master;^ =5T?rr«r 'one having a maf^ter to 

look after;!' ef, «[*T"q'irroT: I SSk. I ; hence, '^aceom- 

pained by, joined to ’ in which senile if is commonly used* 
siTqf%5r--s?T'?F%’!7# 3?%^ by which one is led away; fx. 1%^ with 
and 3 fq and affix 'q'5j^( 3T )5 hence, a pretext. 

^r?| 5 J'*J~W’ith an air of censure or chiding; disapprovingly. 

I Amara. 3^p^I«JrHHtf%r%~may mean 
( 1 ) You who pass or represent things otherwise; or ( 2 ) you 
who misread things, or think otherwise of me; c/l 
q'53r«rr !ff«rf53q: S&k. I, She means to say — ‘Ycu think otherwise of 
me, *. e. regard me as having no interest in yon.^ This is prefer- 
able, as appears from the reading sr^r^rWr. ‘thinking improperly 
of.^ srrffrs^r — Pot. p. p. used impersonally, meaning ‘what 
must or ought to be/ Cf. further on, pp, 41, 67 &c, 

P. 34. ust:— .‘B ut again’ ( used ). 
com.; is that faculty of the mind by which one grasps ideas 
and retains them, retentive memory; ^qrfgjfy ‘having strong 
memory,’ talented. Here it is the name of the S6rih& doe to her 
having a strong memory, as is clear from Sasamsati’s speech 
at p. 47 ( JTw'Vs'?!! ). 3Tr?7rw atfrarr^rr— is a aomp. 

3TfrqF?^T51 being equal to ITfrfTr^^r v. I is 

not noticed in the foot-notes. It means ‘havii.g caught the 
contents ( i. e. the words ) of’. But here has to be taken 
in a restricted sense. »T??rr5rW JTr?«ri% — The reading ^?rT^ 
qrra'o should rather have been adopted, as she was alrc<arty 
is S large oblong well or artificial pond 
containing lotus-plants. — the same as fern, 

fr. ^uyf^y ( a tender lotus-shoot ) which is more common. 
]L)Otus-leaves and stalks are mentioned as being usually 
resorted to for allaying the fever of love. 

P. 35. SI. 1. &c.—- These three are adduced as 

the reasons for her love being, i^qjy ( uneven^ that cannot take 
a smooth course) — which is sure to lead to trouble-and misery. 

B* 4 ’ 


88 i'A^tlL 

In the first place, her love is for a person difficult 
to obtain, being far out of her reach. As is here 

enaphatio. Prof. Bay proposes to render the Prakrit as g# 3 T 5 R- 
3T5Tr*r: (being equal to srg^r^rs ) is certainly 

better, — And to add to her difficulty, her sense of 

shame is very great, so that she cannot directly or indirectly 
make the disclosure to the King. And to make matters worse, 
she was not her own master and so had no independence of 
action (being entirely in the power of the Queen ). The 
only course, therefore, left to her, she thinks, is to find solace 
in death. fq'?r?rf^ &c. — This is elliptical for ? 7 ^r 

hJT qlr Rtsfjf &c. &c. — may be taken as a question! 

see com.; or betaken as a comp, of q' ( not ) 

with ‘that than which none is better, the best.’ Some take 
in the sense of ; ‘ trr^cTWIlT 

— V. I, The addition of which means 

‘a mixed noise’ is unnecessary, as the Slokas that follow 
show that there was no such The breaking loose of 

the monkey and the confusion caused by that are described 
by some one behind the curtains. 

SI, 2. fiTtfO — When the monkey broke off his 

chain, part of it that was attached to his neck remained 
hanging down, and this he dragged along as he ran about. 

— »./. a rope for fastening; hence, here, a chain. |^syr— 
sport; hence, wanton movement, a belt, a circle. 

5rr»— may also be taken as a 5(T«rs?J?fT?grTl^T:, 

being equivalent to ^ITi^rrfgf : like arrfTTT^^Sf «Mjora. 

D.-E. reads ospr aT^qf^:-the stable-keepers, 

hy bounding motion affixing ^ 

(’0'^) to ir^[ before which a nasal is added to the first member j 
by adding S ( Sf ) we get p^jr; also. It was customary to ke< p 
a monkey, especially a male one, in the horse-stable, as a 
safeguard against evil-eye-inflaence and against evil spirits. Cf. 
the Persian proverb, as quoted by Wilson — ‘The misfortune 
of the stable be on the monkey’s head’ ( i?*7ai Tahila ba 9 er 
i maimum ). *rfcr — a stable for horses. 

Si. 3. g4?rV:— Eunuchs. % ?^o=qg-=55rf: irg-JTrs #-* 

WgiffST: I 5rT?gT 5T ^ I II. 

P. 36. crT?»r??: ar^er: ‘the border all round;* 

now see com. g|«|i the derivation of }%f 

STrfSfTRT ‘one constantly moving about, *. e, living 0 % 
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the bofdeM ol hiJls or mountains.’ Name of a wiid tribe q 
monntsineera, like the Bhils, and classed as Mlechchhas by 
A^ryaa writers. They were forced into service and employed 
as watchmen by kings. This is also translated as <the 
monntaineers, the guardians of the bounds, acted in a style 
accordant with their name, i, e. they did valiantly, not rnuning 
sway from the monkey.’ P. Mitra’s trans. of S.-D., p. 63, 
But this is against the general drift of the Sl. 

«frw?f3fr-^stooping still low J and hence ?r5T%:; as they had 
shortened their forms they could not walk quickly. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Bay has a double sense — and STg^TT 

ciT (*. s. they walk like mean, poor-spirited persona ). Servants 
such as those mentioned in this §1. were employed as assistants 
in harems. Cf, arfcrrsl; i%^T?rr I 

Il B.~B. II. 44, 45. 

fjqrwfq^'Tro — They thought of the Tam&la grove, as the 
tamalas being of a dark colour could afiord them better 
shelter. The Tam^LIa grows on the slopes of the Malabar hills. 
It has thick leaves of a dark-green colour^ which are used 
in spices. 

‘0 you who are quite at easej’ hence, one who does 
not take thought of the future, thoughtless. 

— She means, the picture-board is not a matter of great 
concern; it is the S&riki that must be first attended to, as she 
has escaped from her cage now. — an Inatr. Tat. 

P. 37. — The Vid A is described as monkey- 

like in appearance; c/. «Tq 3TTT0r%3qR^ ?q---3fiT^?rroisf^f* 
Vik. II. p, 28; qsfqsrrf^-? &o. Ndg. III. p. 64, 

V. ‘with a toss of the curtain.’ This 
stage-direction ( like arqsr^qoT ) is ^sed when a character 
enters suddenly, either owing to haste or under the influ- 
ence of some emotion, snch as fear, joy or sorrow, and without 
the usual introduction ficT! irf1f¥ri%. This is out of place here as 
the entrance of Vidu. is previously intimated. For see 
p. 29. -so as to leave no space between, — 

is short for T^q-[ i. e, say f|s:^ 

P. 38. qifr^r^i;— qff^r be explained as trCf; 

(beyond the senses) being changed to qn when 3T^ follows; or 
as 3T^; qt Avya., by the rule qf^qT^q3>-qt5?or!, and then 
adding sr in either case the comp, is irregular. Explain 
similarly sspqrfqffE:— q«rr a oom|). ^^qf- 
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SI. 4. ^Jft'o—The adjectives apply to tbe creeper, Nava., 
find a woman in love. Thns means:. — (1) having a 

hixiuiwnt ( ) growth of buds ( ) 5 (2) whose love* 

longing is excessive ffqro^c55’#— (1) having a brilliant 
appearance (being covered with blossoms); (2) with a very pale 
complexion ( owing to pining ). the open- 

ing of bnds; yawning 3Tr?Tr4 — (1) its being tossed; (2) pain 
experieno^d ly her. »isr!?T5irs[qi:— (1) the opbeavels of the 
wind; (2) the heavings of sighs, With the 

Madana tree; (2) full of passion or love. 

This a'l. is quoted in the D.-R. as an instance of by 

55q#%«fvrfrr ( *. e. having paronomastic adjectives ), which is defined 
as 5|Vg<Tr»1?gJnqw l g5q-«fqqiqfa%qoiJi; II That 

which, by the mention of Boraething foreign to the matter in hand, 
indicates the present business going forward, or some futuie inci' 
dent, either by a similarity of situation or the use of paronomastic 
attributes, is called PatA.kfi8tha,na.” See D.-B. p. 5. 

— The news about the blossoming of Navam&likd* 

P. 89 SI. 6. The gennineness of this sL is questionable* 
It it omitted in some editions. 

^iWTrfir:— cy. rf: 1 5T?frr?^?:nifTcrT“ 

I ^ m%cr: n Bg. XV. 

17, 18. qfoj — The celebrated gem called #T?g¥r, obtained at the 
churning of the ocean. The reference to the flight of the 
enemies at the sight of the gem is not clear, fgir:— struck 
down. i. «. overpowered by. -C/. rTWTPT^-TRf^ssrsqW 

l Kir. I. 24, 

;py 5 ,icfOf^|-^o — properly ought to go with STWhj but then 
the comp, will be CTVcf^qrm;; may be defended on the 

principle of ^fsr?rfOT; c/. ^ i Nai, VII 86. 

But if this cannot be allowed, must be taken with 

— He was the bravest and most distingui.^hcd of the 
sons of Kavapa. By hia power of I eciming invisible, which 
he bad obtained from Siva he captured Inrira and bore Liin 
off to LatlkA Brahtnfi, with the other gods hurried thither 
and procured his release, giving the victor the title of Indrajit. 
In tbe great war he senonsly wounded not only the chief 
monkey-warriors, Sugrlva, Angada, Nala, Sushena and 
others, but Bftma and Laksbmana also, and went away leaving 
them nnconsoious on the battle-field. They were, however, 
brought back to consoibusnesa and had their wounds healed by 
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inhaling tha smell of the healing herbs brought by Haniimin 
from tha E^ilfisa. pride, self-importance. The 

Vsdu. feels proud as bis party has won, the King’s favourite 
creeper Kavarodlihi having flowered before Madhavf, the 
hjueeirs favourite one. 

P. 40 — may mean ‘^existence,’ or ‘possibility.’’ 

y. I power ; <how can such prevail here?^ 

— A starling speaks more clearly than a 
parrot. aT^|ff|—Kot resounding or spreading out so as to 
be heard at a distance ; and hence it cannot be human voice. 

( Additional readings ) timid by nature but 

the affix 3TT5 added to tfb is is against Pdnini ; the allowed 
forms are or 

r%^—wicked 5 here Vidu., as suits hia character, wittily 
compares his stick, which was crooked, to a wicked man's 
heart, a wood-apple ( in Mar&thi ). Cf. 

?i?«iT:Tsr fas fas' 1 ‘la’iicj’- 

qiai'hs^{n% t Mrkh. v. p, 117 . 

P. 41. spjf% &o.— From here the S&rika is repre- 
sented as reproducing, verhatim, the conversation between 
Sigarika and Susamgatd. This habit of these birds is often 
referred to by Sanskrit poets ; cf. ^ 

J Kagb. V. 74 5 

qra?ag^tffr»ll i%*r?a?cf5«?Tra*fr# 1 &e 
Amaruga, 16. It is difficult, however, to imagine how the 
bird could do it with such preciseness. But that is not the 
poet's concern. He wants to acquaint the King with S&gaiik&'s 
love for him, which is necessary for the future development 
of the plot, and uses this device. 

afTRlf &c.— Under the pretext of j ». «. she passed the 
picture off as K&madeva's. ?ra:— See com. I'he 

sharp sound produced by the snapping of the thumb and the 
middle finger. 

P. 42. — If so, t. e. if she is as you say. 

^C^?:R%--see com,; is an imitation of an indistinct 
sound ; the affix ( arr ) is added to such a word, before 

which it is doubled, when it consists of at least two syllables 
( and when it is not followed by fm ). It then takes the affix 
fU^and we get Explain 

being added firsr^f. 

— The Vidd. mistakes the gStha sung by the Sftrika for 
a verse of the !Eiig-Veda» 
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P. 43. irff^wor— is ironical. The word when 
prefixed to certain words (see com. ) expresses reproach- 
— Lit one whose youth is praiseworthy, hence, 
endowed with all the charms of youth. — by 

one grown regardless of life. ^gjo—Orocked., round-about 
speeches. tTrt7’?rtErrO'~*The Vidu. has always a high regard 
for his master} to him none is more handsome or accomplished 
than he, and hence he thinks that the picture drawn by the 
maiden must have been the King’s, as, in his opinion, none 
could be passed off as the God of Love. Cf. in this respect—- 

^wr— srrsrsrr ^ J 

m ^ i sak. ii. p. 61. 

6l. 8, — irresistible, that cannot be got rid of. 

^rPrid—one affected by love, love-stricken. 

P. 44. ( young children ) also unknow- 

ingly repeat what they hear. Some read §J^f?f5Jo} but there 
is no propriety in saying ^repeated by poung parrots,’ as 
grown-up parrots are equally ignorant of the sense of what 
they repeat. ^fs^r^TT—* That is, those that hear it are blessed, 
as thon they can seek out such girls and try to secure them. 
^foitpqT'o-— ^Becomes the guest of,’ i. e. is casually heard by* 

W ^rF?rr:T3fr l — ^The S&rik& is no more 

useful for the furtherance of the plot. The poet’s purpose 
was to take the King and his friend to the plantain-bower 
where the picture-board was left. The S&rik4’s flight to 
the bower was the device used to serve this purpose. The 
VidQ. therefore says— -Never mind the S&rik&} let us sit 
here, Sro. 3l[eS^ — flattering, shaken up} qualifies the word 
WFPysfi’??# &c. — The stone-slab was fenced round by young 
plantain-trees in order that it should be kept cool. 

Some read gr^r^?ni?fr ( partially opened ) 

The whole passage is also read as — g'^'Erff^n^RCT 
gSTfRm cfftTf: ^rif^o Tqfq® I TT=STT— rq^c?Tc!1J3[ I 

^ ) q;«rnq...u§;TR i ( &c.) 

;iTf &o. 

P. 45. — Lit. that which is meant to give 

satisfaction (q^mq + fq* )i a reward. 

SI. 9. Here also the attributes are paronomastie. The 
maiden is compared to a female swan. 

(1) who surpasses Lakshm.! by her grace (2) who has shaken 
or agitated the lotuses by her sport. &o.-— Indicating 
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speciai leaning towayas (love for)ns (;t: Gen.)? (2) displaying 
fco us ( rij Dat. ) the great movement ( flspping ) of her wings. 

— ( I ) the heart-, (Z) the lake of that name, — 

(i) delineated In the picture? ( 2 ) with a gracelul ( ) gaii* 

or varied motion. 

10. ff^rr^ST &c.—- 3Tqf extraordinary, because always 
full and always present. — Tn the presence of this 

moon, the lotus that formed his seat closed up and consequently 
Brahml could not sit comfortably on it ( being pressed from 
ail sides by the closing petals). For figures see com. According 
to some there is also the fig. 3?frT^^r?% in this. This §1. is 
quoted in the Subhdshitival! as of Sri-Harshadeva, 

P. 46. -a cluster or clump of. — Eyeing 

closely, gaaing intently, 'Describing.^ Butfirfuio 

is better, as the King had his eyes fixed on the picture when 
Sus. saw him. The stage-direction ‘?ri 5 fR *1®^ shows 

that the King was lost in his admiration of the picture. 
But if we read in Sus.’s previous speech and the 

following stage-direction as STispuf^yff:# then the reading 
!ro|«rq; must be preferred. 

— We should have preferred the reading 
g#? for when Susamgata saw her friend, tears were trickling 
down from her eyes ( as shown by the stage-direction or 
p. 81 ), and so she was painted, as is clear from the 
King^s words ^7'^% in ^1. H. 

refers to the King and not to herself, 
as some take it. She means — In your fondness for jokes, you 
are lowering the King by representing him as loving me, who 
am only a servant of the Queen. 

P. 47. — ^brings delight to; denom. from w. 

( g-iq JTfr^i% ) or adj. ( ^y^tTFirR7fri% gg by adding the possess- 
ive a£E. ®r ) gid ■5nT^tT*ff*T«frT5^r-’«be was sure of 

death' ef. anprarycuT ^ruy il. 1? but now, as her picture was 
already before the King, her life bung on his reply? if he would 
gay ‘Yes,’ she had reason to live? in case he would say ‘No,^ 
death was certain. Thus she stood on the boundary-line 
between life and death. So says the similarly placed 
Dushyanta— 3P?F?ft «r^oi^T^cFf ncfn%f ^&k. III. 9. 

^1. 11. — When the eyes were oast on her thighs, 

they could not leave them easily ( owing to the beauty of the 
latter). implies excellence, which consists in 
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theexpmsB of ther%tT*f (ir!iT?err%*^; 

r^???r ;5 the comp, is allowed as it is a If it be mt 

regarded as ^fr^rr, then the comp, will have to be taken as one 
of the ^Tr^’Tli^frr? class: i%[f»T^r ^?fr ra^ssT* The (three 
folds of skin near the waist) forms an almost invariable part 
of the descripdon of a beautiful woman by Sanskrit poets; 
«?/. fTsuJT^r srr^^r i Kum. i. 39; 

Kir. VIII. J4. cr^q^^tngged, difficult to be crossed. 
Hence ‘motionless through exhaustion owing to 

the difficulty of crossing.’ ^r%%^--‘as if thirsty’ ( as one 
would be after ascending a mountain), ^r^rg— The sight 
was eagerly looking at the eyes as they were shedding the 
of tears. A thirsty person also eagerly looks at the 
•i water, looks at ( and does not leave them, 

It did the other parts ). 

5f^r— The King’s reply was as 8&garikg had 
wished it. So Snsamgata asks her this question. But modesty 
not allow her to say ‘Yes’. Again, it was the picture that 
there was nothing in the si. to show 
^ her. So she asks her friend to hear the 
praising rather the skill of the painter than 
own self, special skill. 

P. 48, t§-i5^rpr &C.-The Vidu. means-When maidens 
whom you admire admire you, you ought to think highly of 
yourself; but you do not do it, your attention being solely 
absorbed by the beauties of maidens. means here 

slight, disregard. The King meaus-‘I do not think 

hgQtly of myself ( ), but I regard it as a great honour 

doae to me that she has painted me.’ 

12. grsqrrjrg- &c.— It should be remembered that tears 
falling from Sagariiia’s eyes while she was engaged 
drawing the King’s picture. Some of these drops fell on 
re itself, and those are referred to here by the King, 
‘drops,’ sjmr «small particles’ (into which the 
as they fell on the hard board). The 
appearance of perspiration is one of the eight due 

the sensation produced by ardent love. It thus indicates 
the King’s love. 

§^ &o.--The King’s words 

indication of love for her fill SAga. with great joy. 



— inconsistently, inappropriately. For in the 
preceding verse he addressed the inanimate garland as though 
it were a sentient being, &o. — The sentence is so 


It was more than what she had expected from the King. 
She had regarded him as a |cf«r Her most fervent expecta- 
tion was that he might treat her with some consideration-- 
perhaps respond to her love ont of pity. Hence she saji 

§1. 18. — Greatly or entirely ( tf ) faded. 

This implies great heat. p. p. of 1 A'., to grow or 

swell, tffq is the form when it refers to a limb of the body 
otherwise e?jyfr or qfrf^fij^—'close contact withj’ 
the proper form is q‘fc*rfJ'JT. So this is a poetic licence. Such 
forms when used by great writers are justified by the maxim 
fIfirTfjiszr:. To avoid the grammatical anomaly some 
propose the reading qf^fhT%cTJTo. 

P 49. — placing or arrangement of. — langnid, 

drooping, owing to the torment, arr^q' — throwing out, exuding, 
thin-bodied ( naturally , and not due to emaciation). 

§1. 14. — tT5=tT«r is derived as ir?!. conscious- 
ness; ?T«}|% q-sq: the destroyer of ( fr. ); qffr ?T«T: 

qpqar:. iTT^WrwJ' — fq-'of, caused by, Madana.’ 
oqfl’orr? — extent, large expanse; so in S4k.— ^cfqgqqf^orT^T'^SiI- 
fffrr yead before SI. 18-, p. 20. The 

reading rc5Tf^® is not good, as Tojrrr^ refers more to the mental 
than to the physical condition. 

cfrq^q^o — snffering from, being withered. The 
heat was great owing to the of the breasts, o^qq^c^q^'qf^o- 

V. 1. pining because dropped from. But we cannot expect 
such an observation from the Vid.; it will suit in the mouth 
of a gallant only. 

iT^qfr^~-’3Rr dull, incapable of discrimination 
Also stp? ( qtqnrvqqrg; ) q^fq: scarce q^q, sprung from water. 

P. 50 15. f% sjrrqqf®— With the instinct of a true 

gallant the King thinks that the garland was withering 
( pining ) for being displaced from Saga.'s breasts; and calls 
it foolish ( wffqo ) for doing so. The, reason is stated in 
thenext two lines q ;i;i^qqR'frfq &o Of, for a similar descrip- 
tion, qqr !}qTqg3[q?q fqr5Tg?rpqTqcq^*n^ I Knm. I. 
40. This ^1. is also found in the Subh&shitavali, as Harsha’s. 
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worded that Sfigar. should understand Iby it the King, and when 
she suspects that and asks a question, Busauilgat^ passes oE the 
matter by saying <I mean the picture-board, though you suspect 
something else ( *. e, the King )^ For a parallel 

q<sr s-utur^iTJ f i irri^ff ^T—C i ) 

fir urffT I ^frsfp— ^ mwsrfr I ug-fij'Eur^: i 

MSlav. III. p. 55. This illustrates one oi the ailgas ol 
Pratimukhasamdhi, called stjt ( 'TfrfT^Tf^i ). 

P. 51 is angry that her friend should 

thus make fun of her and says that she would go away, not 
being able to understand her enigmatical speeches. 

artT^^rr — One who cannot brook delay or bear a joke. 

?fr — Vidd. was in a hurry to warn the King, 

as he did not know that Susamgat^, though the Queen’s maid- 
servant, was interested in S&garika’s well-being. 

— ^fuHy known. This speech of Susamgati is quoted 
in the S.-B. as an instance of or a speech in harsh words 
which comes as a thunderbolt ( gives a shock ), It is 
quoted in the B.-K. as an instance of or a jest meant to 
frighten. Here Bus. pretends to be a partisan of the Queen 
and seeks to frighten the King as a matter of joke. 

3 T*T^r^“Thi 0 stage-direction is used when a character says 
something to another by turning towards him or her, prevent- 
ing others from hearing it by screening them with the palm 
of the hand with three fingers raised, so as to look like three 
banners; I Tf 3 UTTf?5T I f^qcTT^- 

n S.-B. sw (^=^5T) 

arfUi:? fr- a possessive ( irgg;) affix. It means ‘garrulous/ 

speaking disagreeably. — Lit. one who is a slave from 

conception; a born slave; used as a term of contempt, 

P. 62. oTOr?T-— The Instr. is ‘ by reason of, on the 
strength of, my lord’s favour.’ ij-q- q-^r ?r &c. — Here we have 
3'1'’7r?r ( 000 ol lilie a'itg s of irffTSW^f^ ) whieh consists in the 
use of conciliatory words meant to remove the unpleasant- 
ness caused by a joke. 

«rrr€ — The Vidfi means that in case Sdgar. 

should, by some chance, slip from the hands of the King, the 
board might be a source of comfort to him. But we shall find 
further on, that like other devices of the Vid., this also proves 
fo be a source of eiqbarrassment to him, 
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P. §S. — This is ffF?T, one oi the eight Saitmkes 

Bh&ms. 

Si. 16. The plural is used, as Brahm^ has eight 

eyes. — extended wider (in order to have a full 

view of), f^gfifsrp-— This epithet has no special propriety. 

) ^to shake,’ does not lengthen its ST 
in the causal; cf. f^f?f 1 Kir. XIV. 60; 

I Ragh. Vllf. 53. o^f3rr*ro-— srcjr)T-sT 
3‘«i‘l<^rfr a comp, of the ^c^q"! class. (Some take this as 
a Tat ). Or if be taken in the sense of ^rr ‘like’, dissolve 
53r«rr^?r 3??Tr a Nitya-aamasa, So in the Sdk. 3?ir § 

m»Tr«r?Tc5e5m^fit %T^?rTc?t &«. Act II. p. 51; cJSrW^5T: H ql^qmi 
Act III. p. 72. The metre of this si. is faulty since the pause 
which ought to be at the 8th syll. is misplaced in the 2ud and 
4th lines, not being at the end of a pada. Wilson quotes — 
Ventidius to Antony. 

“You...**..., 

Were sure the chief, and best of human race. 

So perfect that the gods who formed you wondered 
At their own skill, and cried, a lucky hit 
Has mended our deaign.” — All for Love. 

— Sag. had gone expressly for bringing the picture- 
board, while she brought the King ; hence the reproach. Of 
course the argyrr was only outward. 

^1. 17. WIT anger 4- t55:(l>os8. affix show- 

ing excess); or xrrxrcl ff- i A', to be angry ( with 
r^f^;),lra 3 ciblej passionate.* The King was told that S&ga. was 
angry with her friend, and he still found her in that mood. 
Hence he addresses her as fsf— may refer to fi% 

or to Susamgata ( ‘although you look angrily at her she loves 
you and will not resent it’). ^j^ssjr^—will cause trouble 

( exhaustion ) to you. Of. \ N&g- H. «• 

JTR’S’trra VI Z.-will feel oppressed. 

P. 64. §1, 18, qrrf'»n:®?T€?rr; &C.*-She thus combines in her- 
self the properties of both ; here is her “The 

tree produced at the churning of the ocean. As it was produced 
along with nectar, it is spoken of here as shedding nectar. 

— The appearance of perspiration produced by the 
touch of her lover is one of the S&ttvikaBhdvas. Cf. Vatsyiyana 
— ^5crr 5 tr«rtr6f?Ti»T^ fwrg# ^ \ &c- £/• frr^ 
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arfWRfCr— 3T?'%aiI ®- 1. not politOj ungenerous, 
#'qrr®“-“ 5 'tP »• ^ which is i-quivalent to 

^Trr[g^?' 4 ^?T the ^ in being added VTft. 

P. 55. ?rqr &c. — The words here are so arranged, as 

to have two difierent naeanings. While the ¥id^. meant to 
say— ‘This is another ( second ) Queen V asa, ( on account of 
her stubbornness of anger ),’ the King and others took him to 
mean — ‘Here comes another, Queen Vasavadattd;’ and hence 
their confusion, sr^r-dn this unexpected situation, ®i5e!fl%’5^r*“ 
keeping between as a screen; hence, hidden by. 

SI. 19. In this sl. Sag. and ( a necklace of 

gems ) are compared. The various epithets apply to both. 
gfa 5 -*;qfr 5 ff— (1) not embraced ; (2) not taken to (placed round) 
the neck. — (1) whose attachment was manifest; 

(2) whose lustre or radiance is clear ( bright ). 

P. 66. aT«T ( indicates a question ). 

r# d’his is of course false. He says so in order that 

the Queen should not get the least inkling of what happened 
between him and 83,garik», “&c. This brings 

out the wounded pride of the Queen. The glow on the King’s 
face was, of course, due to his meeting with Sagarikl. But 
the Queen mistook it for the glow of triumph over her 
on aooonnt of the flowering of the Navamalikl. Hence her 
refusal to go to see the creeper. qfTfJrsfr; q?Tr% — The Vidd. in 
his wild joy dances with out-stretched armSj forgetting all 
about the picture-board, which falls down and only serves to 
expose the King’s secret. Such inadvertence of the Vidd, is 
well known and often leads his friend into a situation of 
of embarrassment. C/. the dropping down of the birch- leaf 
from the hands of the Vidu,, with a similar result, in Vik II. 
and of the ornaments hading to Oh^rudatta’s conviction in 
the Mrich. Some read after fr?|; gfff 

Bat the subsequent speech of the Vidu. shows that he does not 
at all feel sorry for it, but is on the contrary self- confident. 
It is, therefore, rejected. 

P.57. ??rS5T: — This again,*, e. who ought not to be 
here. one that has lost the point of attention 

or aim ( )j bewilderment, confusion, embarrass- 
ment. aTr?»Tr-*one’s own form, gg-^yg^’r-^-This 

apparently means^—If such a one was ever seen by us, i. the 
form painted is pure invention. The Vidu, also says the truth; 
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for he really means such a one was only seen by them for the 
first time. : 

P. 58. — for is a kind of insect that bores holes into 

wood. In the course of its incisions in the wood it happens 
to trace out a figure which resembles a letter of the alphabet. 
Hence means < any accidental resemblance, * Kanoh. 

says that it may be quite by accident that the figure drawn by 
the King resembles Sagarika. ^^%-Here sp is (implies 

reproach ), ‘ you silly one ’. g’gjHp’rnirR’ — equivocal speeches, 
speeches which have another than the plain meaning, 
WRr'*rr^r: — The apparent meaning is-'My looking at the 
picture with a steadfast gaze has produced headache. * The 
real meaning ia~«Th6 sight of the woman by your side has 
produced headache. * 

SL 20. — does not fit in, is not proper. 5 rr^f^— 

According to the rule •' 3Tgq?r»Tf!5^:, ' ffr when used by itself 
ought to take the A'tm,, but the Sutra refers to oases where 
the i%3criifi:w refers to the agent, as q-n Here the know- 

ledge that the statement is false ( fqr ) does not benefit the 
Queen and so the Paras, is used. This k\. illustrates 
( the reconciling of one who is offended ), one of the ailgaa 
of irmgw ?fr>' This is quoted in the Sabbdshit^vali under the 
heading I am offended. 

P. 59. argrrfy-— Because she came at an improper time 
( ^U^Tffr: ^rc?": ), *• e. at the time of Sagarik&’s meeting. 
arrPTWr^urtX—Through nobility of birth. Being noble-born 
and well-bred, she suppressed her angerj that is all, 

SI. 21. Hfgprrfr — penetrating the heart, beoaiise it was a 
smile of anger, sr^fTSTr—must be taken with every line • she 
did all that as she had perfect self-control. ^u-^-The two 
indicate simultaneity of action, ff^cT and evfjfr* 

indicated her anger; &o vindicated 

her qsrq or modesty of demeanour, decorum. Cf, with this 
Pdya, III, 13. After il. 21, some read Tir|^o-.iTfrr qr® 
trmurfq &c. (fee foot-notes); ^l«rT— ^ 8^q; 

tTPqWi %9frqfrig[q g^?qr I. These two speeches 

are evidently an interpolation. There is no in 

what the King says. Again, they repeat what ia already said 
in the previous speeches of the Vid. and the King* 

B.N. 5 
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p. 61, r^^rtnf RTTc?r f^^r^iTsrr ' 

a pictnre-hall. It was probabij a small building where painting 
was taught and pictures kept. Wsf/^^iTr — Having emitted, 
excepting. It is properly an absolutive, but it has lost its 
obaraoter as such and is used like a preposition. C/, gfffr# 
ttsed similarly. — This means ol oourie that 

the shonld try to bring about S&garik4’$ union with the ^isfi 


sr^rr 6— The- reading is better and 

should have been preferred. For, as the Queen did not show 
her anger openly, her was out of question, as remarked 

by the King himself in ll. 20. Tha King now simply wishes 
to go to ascertain the real state of the Queen’s mind. Besides, 
we do not find any attempt at pacification on the part of the 
King early in the next Aot. The true occasion for that 
arises in that Aot. ?Tr T — The Act is named after the 

Plantain-bower, that being the main scene ol action. 
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P. 60. srriir^ — ^This stage-direction is used when a 
character addresses a speech to a person not present on the 
stage, shows that be hears replies and repeats them for the 
information of the audience, with the words fis' &c.j eee 

com. sjfrnrr^q'^R'r—from her name she appears to be a native of 
KauSambi and in the eorviee of the King. order 

to hear a supposed reply. ^r.sf7 — is idiomatic for long 

time has elapsed, ^ and constantly occurs in literature, 
from 3??i to throw with g-g; and jt; a taunt, 
sarcasm; tj.Trm'r I s.-D. 5amr>jr¥-“ 

Properly, peace and war. These are the chief of the six 
expedients to be used by a king in foreign politics. [ The 
remaining four are:— q-T*? or leading an expedition against an 
enemy, all things being favourable; or blockading, or, 

sitting quiet, waiting for a favourable opportunity; or 
duplicity; and or resorting to a fort, seeking the help of 

a powerful, king, &c. ]. K^ilch. humorously uses these terms, 
with reference to the Vidu,, in the sense of his planning ( or 
busying himself with) a union between the King and fr'dgariki, 
and bringing about thereby a quarrel between the King and 
VAsavadattA. 'iT^r a secret, fr. 
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3?^— goes with srftl. — an incident, affair, 

^^—«Tiie reward was given that Sasaipgata should keep good 
watch over Btgarika. s|g: a 

similar plan formed for tha union of the King with A'raDyaki 
in Priy, IIL It was this — For the amusement of the 
Queen the adventures of VatsarSja, while & prisoner at 
Ujjayini, viz , ho v Vasavadatta was placed under his tuition 
in music, how he won her love and managed to steal away 
with her, &c., should be represented on the stage j there 
Aranyaka wa'i to play the pirt of Vasava,, and Manorancfi, 
her friend, was to represent the King. It was arranged that 
Manorama, dressed as the King, when about to appear on the 
stage, should contrive to remain bank, while the King himr 
self should enter the stage and act his own part. 

P. 62. ^arr% — 0 . ?. ffH^l—One whose hopes ought to be 
destroyed on account of one's wickodnei-s ; hence, wicked, 
cursed. 3T!»ri'|i?r affeclumate ; fr. 

affec'iou and ^ added (in the sense of posse aaion). The 
reward given and the confidence put in Susa, bear out the 
Queen's grTrr*®[5=riqT — This shows how loving the 

Queen was. The news of her husband's indisposition not 
only made her forget her anger but buried her deep in anxiety, 
ftjrq- — ia grsT or pretext, meant to deceive or mislead, 
^frf ivory ; the outer gate ; see com. — The 

top»mo3t room of a mansion ( )• So in Priya IV. 

cilf ilrffifr. ![ir>5?Tm 

is a dramatical teohnicality} it means — is discovered seated, 
the curtain bung lifted up. 

P. 63. SI. 1. g'q’5riT*. — allaying, mitigation, xrr^—is 
batter than ^cr%, as wa hive it already iu the first line. Hfr 
— seep 51. ^psT— thick; this is necessary to make the 
sandal-juice compare with the touch of her hand. 

§\ 2. — Unsteady, in motion*, hence, diiSoult to hiA, 

and it is difficult to be seen, being atomic according 
to the Nairdrikas, This adds to the diffi«mlty. '(rtq'j ) 

r^TiTiTS Tark.-Kau. ^r^f-^sioaultaneously. 

In the first place, it was difficult to hit the mindj K4ma, being 
the greatest marksman, could have at the most hit it with 
one arrow. But here the wonder was that it was hit with 
all the arrows and at one and the same time. This is meant 
|o indicate that his affliction was very great, 



V. L one having an odd nninber of 
( ». «. five ) weapons (arrows); the God of love. It also means 
'one whose weapons are hard/ 

§1. 3. TTJffJT^^ir— 

|f^ — i- <?*j suffering from love-torment, being 

separated from their beloveds. 

P. 64. T%«faT JTfTfT !%« reversed, qf^sig? 

3Tm 3T^ ITfT iram ffom q-T^ + STI, water -f 3T, 3T^ being changed 
to |q[^aft6r 3T?ci:, or a preposition, f^qfo The relation 
is now seen to be reversed. For the ( the state of being 
five), which belonged to your arrows, has now been transferred 
to they being reduced to the state of five (led to death) ; 

while 3 T^? 5 rj?f, which formerly belonged to the has 

now been transferred to your arrows. aT'J’Tf — that I am 
hit and so know it by personal experience. 
hence more to be feared. o®'?:»9T — the vehemence or impetuo- 
sity of. »• her accumulated ( *. e. excessive ) 

anger. ?5T=^9r*fNT— »II^83rT'?^|5r fr% 'that eo which the 

senses move/ range of. The Queen has looked angrily at 
Siga.; this does not augur well for her. — Lit. one 

practising penance and thus without the means of self-protec- 
tion; hence, one deserving protection or pity, helpless. 

§1. 4. ig?rr — She felt ashamed because she loved one 
who was ( according to her present posit. on at lea^t ) beyond 
her reach. — shame with confusion, — because 

friendi smile, srr^vr — Both qfqoi and are used. 

uneasinesB or disquietude of the mind; cf. 3T5?'qfr’Ecfl%f^'ifTOTfrrfi^r 
S4k. III. p. 68; or deep pain, anguish. j%g;fr — n^cil 

iit. one unable to undertake any re^-ponsibiilty; 
hence helpless, disconsolate; cf. M41.~ 

M&dh. It. 3. 

— The kingdom of Vatsa, Kans4mbi being 
the capital, By fq-q- he means the meeting with 

S&garik4 arranged by him. 

P. 65. ?rmF?^P-'!rRro— The King wanted to know only 
about the well-being of S4garik4; but now he was to have an 
interview with her. This reading is, therefore, preferable to 
-The VidQ. is proud of the success 
achieved by him in his mission. 

qfff:; ^ia inserted and g; dropped when the 
pomp, refers to the of that name; otherwise 
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!f The kings pays a compliment to the Vidfi. by this 

Be means- — There is nothing to be wondered at in this. This 
is nothing compared to what your wit can achieve. — 
The comp is faulty ; pff should not ha'^e been compounded. 
The reatlings here are not very satisfactory. 

P, 66. ^fgrrrfr® — The Sun is here represented as a 
lover going to meet his bride, the evening-^nqi, according to 
his engagement with her. This is quite in keeping with the 
matter in hand. The King also will shortly do the same. 

— ^r^orTr the western quarter, presided over 
by Yarapa. The west is also represented as the bride of the 
sun; ef. ¥rTgJTriTqm^fr^crRi«^*fi‘d i%s 

u Yik.-Oh. XI. 9. 

srg goes with anais a £Frfr?f*Tg 

moves towards. 

SI. 6. The idea worked out herein is this— -The chariot 
of the Sun has but one wheel; so he is anxious as to how it 
will be able to travel round the world the next day, being 
weakened by its journey round the world that day. He, 
therefore, rests on the peak of the setting-mountain, pulls off 
the wheel of the directions and carries it off with him, as it 
were, that it should serve as the second wheel for his chariot, 
^3riT?TFiTfrr: Iff sTffr 

TT^cr: ’ffRRTfq i qreffq^ffqT^R ff ffff: 

W?T fffPlf il; also ff^ffT fffT: I 

3Tr^[fffffq » Dandin, fffcf — to come 

to the point of starting ( the rising mountain). 

o — STTfff wiped off, snatched away; c/. for this 
sense arriff ff: fff! i Xum. II. SJ. v 1 . — pulled or 

drawn away, i. cotitracted, meaning nearly the same thing, 
— a colloction. ffffrc** — see com.; the rays of the sun 
shooting upwards in all directions and of a golden hue at dusk 
are hare spoken of as the spokes of the The sun^s 

chariot is goldm ( cj. &e Rigveda I. 35. 2)* 

BO it is but proper that the spoken of its wheels also should 
be golden, fuffo v 1 ., where the Instr. is f??}‘ ( on 

account of). v. i!.— qualifies sT#:; this mean? — *who 

has the circle of ^poke9 in the form of his rays ready.F This is not 
so satisfactory as the reading in the text. — means 

*the line of spokea of which is touched ( seized ) by the sun 
with his ( rays, — hands ) for drawing.it towards himself, * 



I'his yields a good gens©; but tben it is not o’eai what th® 
is n^ade of. 

P. 67. SI 6. In this tbe day-’ctus.plant ( m%nT ), 
which closes its fiowera at sunset anfl opens them at sunrise, is 
described as the sun’s spouse, consol d by him at the time of 
his departure to the nether world. The sen»e of a lover eonso- 
ling his beloved at the time of separntion is also hinted at. 
It is fully explained in the com. This reading is 

preferable to For the is spoken of here as 

gH"! oo account of the closing up o± the lotuses; and as i'-, 18 
the eye that is closed in sl^^ep, it follows that the is 
regarded as the eye of the qf^r-fr. Cf. in this respect the latter 
half of the sl. from the Vikram,-Ob. quote! abotre; also 

rtf hi%^r i Vik. I. 6. in 

the second case moans ‘ having lotus-like eyes,’ 

(1) time; (2) may also mean condition, agreement, viz. igHT &o. 

convioiion, assurance (tt at abe should feel cheerful). 
(2) having a lotus in her band ( for sport ). Poets 
represent young girls as carrying a lotus in thtir hands for 
sport; cf. cfr^rqjq^'iqifuT JTbTqfiTr^ I Kum VL 84; 

&o. Megh. II. 2. (2) a clevtr lover. 3T?frqf?i5R:o— 

(l)with his rays resting on the 8etiiiig--mountain} (2) with 
bis hand placed on her drooping head. 

This sl. is quoted in the D.-R. as an instance of q'rtTqFT’- 
( that which indicates, by the mention of something 
extraneous; the matter in hand that is begun or is about to 
happen, being obaraoterized by parity of situation or attri- 
butes ) by similar situation. 

STffffl^rT — rendered dense and magniSed, Darkness cover- 
ing the intervals between the lines of forests made them appear 
like a compact mass and also extended their limit!*. ^Tir'^qr-— 
situation, arrangement. ' nJVtitfq-o — This added to their dark- 
ness. Stout, fat ( being well-developed and advanced 

in age ). Such only are quite dark. 

P.68. ^®‘*~"Some read before this, but 

there is no special reason for the King to feel joy here. 

^1. 7. The root fsitr, though not mentioned 

by Pfinini, is recognized by later writers, being Included in the 

list ( ), and is often used by poetSj 
c/. fqKar^qlf*; Uttar. Hi. 31; ?«}fji?ir ^T^Rrim: 1 

Bhatti, XII. 69; 'TTRl^rT I Sii. XL 
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®- ^.> tio5-,v?ed Mr. Joglekar, i** 
better, ae the darkaeas would envelop all space at once, 
0 ;grrf^rrrra“-"ThB comp, rn-ij aleo be taken aa 3 i^'i‘« 5 f 
5rFf>ii3rf^ (the different parts o£ the city ) xf- ia naiaral 
that the King should speak ur tne ruountains and trees in the 
distance in general ■•i d the diff^ rout part® o£ tht city in parti- 
cular. Donom. fr. ftiWJT ( fell: EfcilH ) — <^' 1 /- 

fi%HC' 5 T?f 5 r iTrrr i Mr oh 1.84. The neok 

of Hara is taken as a st indaid of blackness, o«ing to ita 
being turned black as the effect of the ilaiahala poison drunk 
by him. 

— intermised, in close contact wilb each other, 
f^crqg'r|[iff— massed together^ solidified. 

sL 8 . qrpff — a rowj also According to Prof, 

Ohakravarti this liiie is cpioted in a coujiu. as 
q’rrric5‘l'^c7^5^?'5^^l'^r^T5Jr?3;. qrcFS'—The trumpet flower-tree 
(HarAthi triTSf )‘ I ?3 flowers have a good smell; c/. Sak, 

trtarar^?ir‘^QTr'T^^^mT: !• 3. 

r. 69. s^rsTRT® — The repstiiion indicates frequency, 
^having inhaled the smell every time.' ffH’-.f — various; each 
tree was known by the peculiar smt.ll of its flowers. 

(giSdr simply means ‘excessively cenae’. The comp, 
should properly be according to the rule 

( 313 ^) present 

instance may be treated as a case of poetic licence, Cy. for a 
similar use 1 Kir. V. 2; 

f?r: 1 Ragh. XIS. 33. Prof. E^ay defends 

the here by referring to the dioliim. 

ppTfiPiTo— Some read o'Fr-j^qjo as one comp.; but it 
was not possible for the Vidu to see the bees settling on 
fljwers; he could only see them coming to the garden. STRit- 
an exceedingly gratifying fragrance. 

smooth, -^eeEng or experiencing ease 

or pleasure; pre. p. of the denoro. of + 

It is properly the person walking that feels the pltsaeure, but 
it is transferred (g-g^Rcl) to %^nTsro-.-Thl8 is 

to remind the King of the plan sr-ttled, that he should not 
take S&ga. for the real Queen. ? 5 |frf 7 — atiange, which cannot be 
explained. sEg^ti^gj caring for. 

P, 70. SI, 9. fw^?“brjght, eheerfnl. T.^rg;r"^brongh 
ploaimra, C*r5f<!?fCf— acts on her part please the lover 
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all the more. 5f%rr?«rT— •waiting la the place appointed os- 
keeping the engagement, 

«T»T t>sf fr^^r— ^JT Iq-grfrtifr o ?. is faulty, as we have to take 
reeonrae to rfiT being connected with sfsf. 

3Tlf(Tig' ‘to go to meet a lover with ca?n<I d- eire.’ 

P. 71. — Thie in order that he should not be 

Tecogniaed. q'qr &c. — The Vidu. wanted to compliment 

Shga. by saying that she looked exactly Jiko Vdsav.; so perfect 
was the disgalse, Vasav., however, understood him to mean— ■ 
This is clearly Queen V4sav. ( and not S&garika ) j and hence 
her confusion g’Fir^Er — You whose object is foiled; unfortunate 
one, 3'^T^rff — After this some editions have— 

(with your body hidden ) »|^ ( i, e. do nob rise) 5^^ 

(the continuous flow or depth of love). We should 
have inserted this in the text. It is natural for V4sa. to 
wish that the moon should rise a little later; so that she 
might hear the King actually professing his love for S4garik4, 
without the fear of her identity being discovered. 

P. 72. expresses surprise. Some resd for this— . 

< ), But this speech of the King cannot be 

»rif»T»riT as it is heard by the Viddahaka. 

SI. 10. 3Tr^ — At its beginning, STW# — supply fq-q-f- 
eTV^«jr — p. p. p. of srf with, arf^; close at hand, im- 
minent. Cf: for the idea 
i Sak. III. 10. 

^?^«T?rr«-~3^q?n3T is with a great longing. Some 

define it ^as *T|?fr g Jfr t ’W JIT^Ioif 

H ; greatlj, excessively ^(54’f fsj-^ 

?rrnr?% — This is necessary; otherwise he might escape when 
the mistake is discovered, by saying-.‘I did not address 
Sftga., but you'. 

§ 1 . 11 . —The interior of a plantain tree (». 

the Stump deprived of its outer skin ) which only resembles 
the thighs in colour and plumpness; R>t Instr. Tat.; 
according to some, f^qr when used as an has the sense 

ofj^ur ‘equal'; in this ease it is a ( ciflqaT ). 

?S^Tr?q^ f?qr I fiT^T^^nTq'igjr^lTsrii'iqji^frqErf^^f; j Amara, The 
is cold, and the comparison to that is appropriate here 
( though otherwise found fault with by KaiidSsa-«.^^rfT|^r. 
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!...wr?!T?fff,tfWRWTf 3 T; 1 Kcm. I. 36 ) as the Ki»g 
was Buffeting from a faveriah heat. ^'“rrW’T^r — This also may 
be a Bah. or a Jiha the above. 11. 3, ^ 

oi 9 supra. f^^Tifor — nerveless, languid, q’lrff — shows 
Ms impatience, fffq rq^ — can. of q[ wioh prr , to soothe, 
to gladden. 

P. 73. — From rashness, precipitancy and 

affi ); see com. «•> dismissing all fear 

and reserve ( at the thought that he is the Ring ). f?f?«r — 
always, without cessation. ^ST — in ill-humour. ^ 71 ;!%^^-— fr, 

‘ bitter} ’ see com. — He means to say— The harsh 

words constantly grating against the ears have made them 
harsh; so something soothing must be put in. Let your sweet 
words do that. — She means that Vasan. also has 

uttered equally bitter words. 

P. 74. ?qf?s 5 S|f^ — She means — You will have to repent 
afterwards for having uttered these words when your plan is 
brought to light and you pay the penalty for that. 

— i. «. reddish (as the moon is at the time of 
rising ). The cheek of a delicate and fair-skinned woman it 
tinged red wi.h the Hush of anger. 

§1. 12. cq^'fJir® — When the moon appeared on the top 
of the rising-mountain he was of a pale- white colour, while 
the face of S&garikS, had all the splendour of the full moon. 
Now the poet, by means of an Utprehsh6> ( r^ad in the com, 
instead of ©uJqqr ) makes the King say. — Look, 
there is the moon, with uplifted .ffb?*as ( raya-hands), ready 
to retaliate as it were, ou finding his splendour totally robbed. 

-natural dulness of intellect, want of discre- 
tion; also ) wateriness, the moon being 

supposed to be formed of water; c/ 

I Varaham«hira; and ^sr stiff ifrTr 

3 mm 1 quoted iu K.-P. X. 

SI. 13. The mounts (want of discretion) is ex- 

plained in this si. The various purposes served by the moon 
are also served by the face. Again, the moon of the face is 
always present and fall, while the real moon is not ; so the 
latter should have had the discretion not to rise; but he has 
risen; hence his 

(1) overshadows, eclipses; (2) destroys, causes to 
disappear; because day- lotuses fade at moon-rise, 
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[ Acfcltt:; 

Gf. ?rr?R ff M&i-Mdaii. ii. S| ir 

» «. it does ( see com, >, 2} of love or fassion. 

So Bhavabhfiii: ) Mdl -Midb. I£I. 6, 

The moon alsola an inflataef of pasdoii; cf. Sak. III. S| 

| SiS. IX. 42; Nigadkar Sdatr 
quotes— ^ Jilt 

'SrpTfl? II HarivamSa. lathe .second case may also 
meaa ‘the ocean' whose waters begin to swell at moon-rise 
(a reference to the flow of tide), :•, this is a 

Rupaka. STvw^Pf;— .Some read but better 

accords with tha preceding ;3-f^cT: and 

r%frqiCJ is the reading found in the Easa- 

geng^dhara. This line with the reading is quoted in 

the K-P. with tha remark 3T^ STq^cqWF^'KySaf Jf 

i. 

SiT^B^JT — The lastr is ffff’, 'owing to the posses-inn oP, 
f^Kgrrtj^— 3?^:rr: a comp, of the ?rr^riuti^r?? 

C »T*i-^frq3[PJlW ) clas.?; fW frfr V-^mana 

( in his 3TW-5FfniT ). arq-r: fqjrtrfirf will give srqr- 
1 %rq-i 3 ;. % where has the sense of 

5vEr and is dropped. The lower iip of a bjautiful 
woman is often likened to the Bimba fruit ( in Marathi 
which when ripe is bright- red); cf. 

^Sk. VI. 20; S S. X. QSj ?}^ 

Megh. II. 7f g-qf Nai. VII. 63. 

The figures of speech in this si are and qeffqs^f^; and 

according to some asT^q. 

P. 75. 3rff^?rd5r?i: &o, — As the King was caught red- 
handed, the Vidu. thinks that the punistnnent to ba meted ont 
would be severe. s?? 2 rTrHrR“-’o another, viz. to Sfigar. ka, 

3f?qf ij^fR 3T'Sf takes 5'?:? f by the rule ^fTTSTFi* 

The pronouns become maso. when parts of a comp, or 
a Taddhita-formation. 

P.70. E3r»rr3r*— an o:ffence, an unworthy cr reprehensible 
act, a tranggression. . 

§1, 14. 3TrrrmcFf’--rfTe'qr: qT^^cT'S’^TT I 3Tr 1^3; rTTSf^r 3Tr?rro I 

a Prddi Tat. finTif;— embarrassed, or ihill of shame. Rf'T.' 

V. 1. Sfui: one who has lost his colour, on account of 

the conscious 06.18 of having done something wrong; hence, 
wicked; or qu^ may mean praise (fg q:); one who is not to be 
praised, ». e deserves to ba condemned ; in the end this means i 
the same. 
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a kiad of red dje largely used by wotaeJi 
ia anoieat: times for dyeing ibe soles of their feet and sometimea 
thdr lips. :6y. grr^K^: . 

S&k. IV. 5. ^ 

Sir M “-Winiams says — “L4ksl!U''aliRtaora!aktuka, ‘I>ic,’a red dye 
prepared from an insect arialog.iu? to the cochineal insect. This 
nsincie red inaect ia found in groat numbers in the Pa!4s'a ( Indian 
fig tree), and some other trees. It punctures its hark, whence exudes 
a rcdnons milky jiiico with which it surrounds itself in a kind of 
negt, and which, when dry, may be broken oif and used for various 
purposes . ” 

i^j-v.qfr — i. e. by rubbing the head against the feot. gffqrqr- 
3'TOn' is an eclipse ( i?f5ri'^r )> the moon when eclipsed 
appears reddish; angtr is here compared to Rfihu, eclipsing 
the moon of the Qiteen'a lace. Of. elf #ldl7rinq^T^?r- 

&o, M&l.~Maah. III. p. 76. The removal of the flash 
of anger from the Q,UL‘en’s lace depended on her beiiig appeased, 
and that was posnble only if she relented, used as an adv ; 
tjtf means ^greafc’ or ^ouly’ (%f?2r); so means Ho a great degree 
( if you will be exceedingly kind to me )’ j or, 'only’. 

treacborous, which can easily transfer its love 
to another. Although there is an air of despair and resigna- 
tion in this speech of the Queen, yet the use of the third person 
and its very tone express her great resentment, — 

fr. qui-f sharp, penetrating intellect; see com ; <you who can* 
not read th® King’s mind oorrectly\ sr^r— in this case, i. e., 
when the King’s heart is quite alienated from me, and attached 
to another. 

P. 77. — which cannot be heard by another 

and hence ia useless; hence, any useless or futile attempt* 
^tf ST — He means — The Queen did not inflict corpo- 
real punishment upon us; is not that a favour ? — Be- 

cause the Vidii. spoke in a jesting tone including him also in 
his remark 3T^cf?Tflff. C/. qiq- unCfr^i^fcT: I Vik. II. p, 60. 

the knowledge of the love'antrigue by the Queen 
and the possibility of her committing suicide on that account. 
This is explained in the next sloKa. oJpssfgB’T.* — v. 1. (g, 
series of miafortunea ) is bad, as only One is referred 
todn the next hh I, <a source of calamity,’ k good 

Jp Itself, but it does not harmonize With sirqf^fli. 

Jl, 15. ^TTr^^r—grew in intensity,, developed; or, 
jrofift to the highest pitch. «)^gHRr( 3 ;-~‘On aocoimt of our affeo- 



tion being matnally esteemed. Some read as one 

word, making ife an attribute oi fqr^rr. Tbig makes tke coa- 
straetion smooth, no doubt. But the first better esplalas why 
the King also should not have been guilty ol such conduct 
and why the Queen should resent it so much. ?r— 

fr% day by day. ^©— This ia the calamity 

feared by the King, srgrs-f^r fee.— qsafr: any 

blundering with regard to & 0.5 or better j ^jqt; may be taken 
with STfgcrij', to far-gone love any failing on one’s part &e.; 
c/. in this case Vik. IV. p. 93. 

ffW.' — As Sdga. enters alone, the plan settled 
seems to be that SagarikS, to avoid suspicion, should go alone 
dressed as Vasava., and that Susamgaid should meet her at the 
rendezvous, — Although she started to go, the thought 

troubled her that she might have been watched ( as appears 
from her words ^ ) a»d hence her s'lir. Notioe 

the reading gST ffrf%c757rg-ifrq^qrrWrfir ( ill-trained, 

imprudent ) &c.; see foot note. 

P. 78. 3 |s*: — dazed, oui; of one’s wits, — i. e, to 
ensure the safety of S&garik4. frrrf^^frfTTrJ'cf^r — After 
reflection Sdga. comes to the conclusion that the Queen was sure 
to get knowledge of the meeting arranged between her and the 
King, and that she, hunting her out there, would subject her 
and her friend to the severest rebuke and ill-treatment. Hence 
her resolve to put an end to her life, — means (a little ) 

fiT’T ( something to be preferred out of two alternatives 
although itself not much desirable ), ‘TKg’fff — insultingly 
treated. 

P. 79. arwr— -Having no one to look after, forlorn. 
— having no one to protect, helpless. Or, as means 
*a master,’ and hence ^a protector,’ may be taken in its 
second sense of or shelter, shelterless. 

?ir9?r®--?rfrg- ^rrf ?f; erg* vjm ???rDT ; h. ^rfw+ar. 

a reprehensible deed; here 3 f has the sense of aTR’T^T^f^T* 

^1. 16. &o»~~Th 0 Queen might say-Notp 

that you do not care for me, why do you seek to save my life ? 
Expeotiog such a question the King says— It is not so much 
to save your life that I am trying, but to save mine; fof 
W ^sraro&o. fsr$' — By addressing her thus, he reassajres her 
of ilia love-You axe aUlI my darling. 



&o.— The sight of her lover inspired 
love of life in herj but that was only for a moment; the next 
moment she thinks of carrying out her first resolve. 

Pv 80, §L 17. STrajrr#— Adv. modifying under, 
stood; e/. ?r ^ grg q^?r>r 

I NSg. II, 11. — For it was already spugirff. 

5r7r%^5l-“and so she could prevent his life from going out. 
^TfW— The noose formed by the arms, which is necessary 
to chain life to his body. This may also mean ‘ your excellent 
arm,’ ir^nffr ^rf>7ro:., as qfff is one of the Words expressing 
excellence, the comp, being of the Nit^a class. 

— Here we are to suppose that the King not only 
fastened her arm round his neck but also embraced her ( the 
reading w-VS makes it clear ), as appears from IV. 2 

and 3. «rsf^jr ff?:— A shower without the appearance of clouds 
and which, therefore, is not expected; hence, the sudden 
occurrence of anything that is welcome; ef. Kum. 

IV. 54; Mfil-Madh. X. 10. 

ST«fjr??qf fir which will blow off the shower. 

P. 81. ^ 3Tfr> &c.— Klifioh. meanfi— Both of you 

are, in a way, guilty now— he of infidelity to you, you of 
want of courtesy or breach of decorum. So if yoh go and 
forgive him now, he only will remain a as he has no 
excuse for his conduct. 

^ 7 ^ — t, a, one who does not know how to respond to acts 
of love, arqjrrf^— although 1 have actually placed your arm 
round my shoulder. 

P. 82. After fisit some read ^ritr—3nqFoiF«Tci^r^^ 

&c.; see foot-note. But the verse does not seem to be 
genuine. It is not in Harsha’s style; it is put of place after 
it repeats ideas that have already 
occurred. The expression is unpoetie. 

^prrqfifrr%»$sr— By false courtesy or display of unreal 
loSrA By this she refers to the King’s words cifftei^ &Oi 
(s'l. 17), msiWl H%:; and 

SI. 18. The King means to say— my 

behaviour towards the Queen was simply a matter of formality 
due to the Queen^s high birth and lotty character. It was a 
dry thing f wanting in ^ ) after all; while my. real love you 
only po'isets, ’ ‘ ^ 

Iff. 6 



is ironical and is meanfc to express her 
great resentment, keeping with a husband^s beliavionr 

towards bis losing wife. 

P. 83. Deluded y wrongly made to believe. 

ill-conceived policy; refers to the meeting planned by him, 

P. 84. — Had she a good stock ol religious 

merit she could have died as desired and her misery would 
have ended. The reading ^ 

is a general statement, intended to support a particular case. 
ST^lf^er ». is had as it has to be taken in the sense of 
according to the principle fqtr^J^fsf-being 

subjected to misery. 

Por, usually, whenever the Queen saw the 
King, a loving smile bloomed on her face. ^9^«r;ar~'Well stored, 
up, gone to its climax. which gradually ( as each 

incident happened) rose up (swelled). v, L also 

means the same (giWl^S’tTT ?? ). 

t. e. in the three ways mentioned before. &. I, is 

bad, for ®rn:^^*r means <what one undertakes,’ or an undertaking} 
or an act on one’s part} so this will mean * pained made 
uneasy by every act or effort of mine;’ but this has no con. 
nexlon with what precedes. 


ACT IV. 

^«r sr^Tg'^r; here (3T?^^), which is added spml; and 
is irregular, as not included in the list of the 

roots that take it. Higudkar S&strt derives it in another way 
for which see com. aff%| — is used here in the sense of 3 ?^<e} 
or entreaty. She addresses Fate entreatingly that it should 
relent and favour S&garikS. «r 

(BJfSj;) being added iW’Elf ^frTiTFJrr} now see com, . 

^give;’ for this sense ef. rrRiqr^trrJT &c. Bh. Niti.; ^ojf^ 

m‘^5T?^^r S'fik. IV. p. 87. 

P. 86, trf means here <silk’} 

'll ^ asTia a q^nestion with a hope to the contrary ; 
‘has a mishap hope not;’ ef, g^-; \ Vik. 

III. p. 66; Kum, jV.,24. great mishap or calam- 

ity Csrmq srr«ft«iW W «^)} or an aot involving risk to Ufa; 
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^ I Amarft. C/.^i^ f^5;!fWT??jt- 

§ak. I. p. 2? ; ?r?qT STf^HlIrciStTpJs^ 1 Tik, IV. p. 92 ; for 
the second sense, ef, f%»fraf?’QTr|rFrJTT’tflrd I Veni. II. 

JT^s; — Some read after this fi &c. ( see foot- 

note ); but this is quite out of place in the Vidu/s mouth. 

— Although such was not the injunction of 
S&ga., Sugamgat4 says it purposely t© induce Vasan. to take 
it, that it might be seen by the King and enlist his sympathy 
thereby. 

P. 87. sj5fffrf — When such is the drift of circum- 

stances, at such a juncture; i. «.> when S&g.’s life is in peril. 

s?^Q ier?rmsr:— Here means ‘acquisition’ (5TTr?r) j 

so ffJErr also. 

P. 8'8. 3?%%%; fr. cau. with aff. 

^ ^ ) sPIOTj * that by which one is surrounded or covered 
any atterdant thingj ef, ^fTT Ragh. 1. 19; a garment,’ 

dress; here, an ornament. *rf — see com. Here irgyiT is 

used in the sense of grriir; «/ 311%»7r% trgji' Ao. Ragh. 

1. 18. ?T^f»r5rfr2fr—». «r^n3:3ir>5r^ ( 'of noble 

birth/ is better. 

^1. is deceit, a feint (intended to mislead)^ 

see com. The King had to take oaths to assure the Queen of 
his future fidelity to her; but he took care to use words convey- 
ing one meaning to the Queen, while, at the same time, they had 
another which would leave him free to pursue his love- 
intrigue. qRW — Whenever the King met the Queen, 

he showed that he was greatly ashamed of his past conduct. 
5r?2rr'n% &e.--The eonstr. is ^ ff 5i«TT g'^TIUclI ^«rT 

qfn: arcrsfter: ^-Tmeir i ( to 

usual disposition ). Jpsarr^rfrT — K is. not so good, as 
is requires a great deal of twisting to take it in the sense of 
‘reconciliation’; it properly means ‘close contiguity or connex- 
ion;’ hence, close adherence to reoonoiliation. .5{?UI’5f%:So ^*r 

»• Z.— makes the construction smooth (%4j[ tT^Tt 

&o- it Ipse their force- see com - 

P. 89. 

III. i9 that- three things troubled him,' the first two were 
of vital importance to him, »»», the reconciliation pl t^ 
Queen (who else, he feared, would put an end to her life ; see 
Ht .15 ), an^i the^ plight of Sfgarikl. He was free from 



SI. 2, — This may be questioned!} for al- 

though the King embraced her, SS^ga, remained apathetic; 
®®®P- 81(%Wrf7 &c-)- The ler^rf not being on 

SSga/s part the is inconceivable. AgaiHj the idea of 
does not well harmonize with the comparison to the 
interior of a lotus, which is easily crushed, but does not melt. 
It must be remembered, however, that the King is speaking 
under distraction, 'The pi. is used because five holes 

were made by the five arrows. SSga being liquefi^-d entered 
his heart tfaroogh thtse five channels. This is givtn in 
the Snbhashitavali as ^rltiarsha’s, under the heading 
ffSirbr.*} with the second line read as Rcfl^T. 

®Tfcw*Tr*rf^ &c. -C/. «r95?g?pirq l S&k. VI. p. 

149, p. 49. ff eTr3rr=q[5:?:— The moon 

appearing on the 2nd night of the bright half of a lunar month 
which is crescent-shaped ( ) appears especially beautiful. 

Its appearance is hailed with great delight and reverence by 
toe people, 

P. 90. §1. S. ^nl—Very much, greatly, arfr^o^-^f^cr 
is one who is generous minded, noble. He mearis-«-S&ga. died 
for mcj but I did not follow her, being sr^f^ur. 5T^5T- 

Thismay mean— iyou should behind to me and grant mv 
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«. I. ( keep up ) life;— ha! no propriety. 
staf, ustsally worn by door-heepera; ef, Ktitn. lit. 45? Ragh. 
Vi 26 ijrfffffr— « i there is no special reason why Vasn. 
should have worn a sword, as the times were not turbulent and 
the p' Ople enjoyed the blessings of peace; see I. 9 supra. 
sfrpt%w; — For the deriv. see com. •g’lrr*!:— The 

nasal of the infinitive is dropped before ipfir and sfqB. 

P. 93. ^ff^riTo— The three of the four constituents of 
an ancient Indian army, the chariots being dropped by this 
time, as too cumbrous for advaoc*-d warfare. 0<>mp the 
description here with that of the expedition against Vindbya 
ketu, at p. 6, Priy. ff^rtrc — difficult to be kept back, irresist- 
ible. 5Er*rrV?irFar^ — to arrange in battle-order. qfc^Tf— This 
insult, soil, the blocking up oi the passage. multi- 

tade of elephants. — The Vid., of coarse, says 

this for fnn. 

§1, 6. qw 5r«irr am* 

shows the vastnoss of his army. 
oti army, hence a multitude ? OTfdlv ft close and oompaot 
array 5 formation. %frrg;— may go with or better 

with offTr:— As Bumapvat’s infantry advanced to meet 

the opposing force, it was crashed by the elephants of the 
Kosala king. oqf%— b. ^*T If 

in this case the qw^fi are to be taken as belonging 
to Raraanvat. Jnq'«3r^— opposed, qrrsarflTrff— The objtcfc 

desired was a duel with the Kosala-king. ^>fH-Daay joy* 
or, better, his ardour or chivalrous spirit. • 

B. t. is bad, as it makes no sense; for arif^ means Jir»f4r 
80 the meaning will be ‘ whose vigour was doubled by the 
anxiety wished for by him;^ but this is absurd. So, to give it 
some m aning, the sflrfii must be taken to refer to the enemy 
( ^tCf: 3irn=r: ) which is not directly got from the compound, 

P, 94 SI. 6. — The readings here are uncertain. 

As it is, the comp, must b? taken a;* 3f^: s^T^tTlf^ 
flTR I 'q efTtqifffl^ 'Bnt this gives rise 

to an awkward comp. The reading STRSgf 50 is also not 
satisfactory. It means ‘thrown cfE disorderly’ ( 3T?f!T(q 
W), ‘scattered pell-mell.’ Prof. Bay takes sir^cT in the sense of 
‘ upturned. ’ Dissolve in this case STfcTFR fIlT*T W 

afrf--thereflewCfir^^f); 



■ : ; [Act 1? ; 

cTF ^i^if'T* I *?. I* is gfaaunatioally wrong, 

STrf «r-~1 with srr in the sense of I to challeBge » is A'tml 
(WRRrsr: I I ^ft^^fror-becoming opposed 

to ¥rf or defeatj encouraging his soldiers to fight and not allow» 
ing them to give way. |.™.«when the main 

body of the army was broken ( had given way yj This reading 
is better as it praises the valour of the Kosala-klng and 
thereby brings into greater relief the prowess of Ruma^vat, 
The epithet also becomes more appropriate in this case. 
Some read after this— ^ 
asobservedby Prof. Ray, it is no V clear that the main force 
that was broken belonged to Rumanvat, till the addition of 
the fourth line. In the absence of the fourth line the 
would appear to be of so the interruption is prema- 

ture and absurd. - 

^ «rw5rfarfr*~^r ^lerr f sTf r^Cpr**— ». I (see ft.- 
uo^ ) IS rejected as is unnecessary, being due to irfK; 
again; we are not told that Human vat^s army consisted of 
ebphants for the most part; and even supposing he took with 
him the elephants from the enemy's army, he could not have 
takon all ^ , 

ir^ri? would mean the result of, #, e. a reward worthy of. 

“agio WTcT Wfl 

deceit, illusion; India is the presiding god of magic. Some 
to mean TTrwr?nt); or see com. 

bUnich bl peacock's feathers carried by jugglers 
wd magicians, which they wave about to produce a sort of 

wh^m a.y ptl”™"" 

SI. 7. The reading qm*rf violates the metre, 

•rqsrcf— tied up, inseparably connected with, 

^rrw^ro. /—‘who derived knowledge of magic by direct 
intuition "“agio appeared, of itself, to Indra, who had 
not to resort to any other indirect means." (Ghfite). 

Name of a demon, regarded as the patron of 
magic, as also the composer of several incantations. Magic is 
called jTFsrO *n*rT after him. He carried off Rradyumna and 
threw him inta the sea, but was slain by him afterwards^ 
iV renowned . for his magical skill, ^q#- 
could taJke a good view of the whole 

world ( by hil magioal^wer ). , , 
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j Act IV. ] 

P. 96. §1. 8, — Some read with and the 

line as &c. «We see from this,” remarks Wilson, 

j ^'that the pretensions of the neoromanoers of India were not 
inferior to those of their brethren of the west, nor of dis- 
similar purport.” f% ^pr &o.— This is read as the first line 
of the nest sL instead of &o., as ^fcq^ar oiT- 
this he means that he would also show 
f Sdgarik4, whom the King longed so much to see. 

^ a?® — In some editions these words are omitted j 

and the speech is given as o ( »• «. as addressed to the 

magician.) — self-confidence (with which he has spoken). 

I or this may mean ari^s^r: the beginning, the preliminary part, 
i See com.} Vasa.'s father was the ruler of 

i Ujjayini, to which the magician belonged. 

I P. 97. 5rr#|>?!r — Properly, the paternal relations * here, 

i all those connected with her father’s house. 5rrf5rj*w— e. h 

i means the same thing — those connected by the navel or womb, 

descendants of the same parents. , Amara.. 

■ . — Kafioh. gives a different colouring to the Queen’s 

remarks. gwaTR^cf 'Tefi^ircr:. She means— It is not undue 
I partiality that you have for the magician } it is the high regard 

i that you have for those connected with your parental, bous^ 

I that makes you take interest in him. The reading 

C *TriW^ ) is as Vasa.’s mother did not belong to Ujjaylnl^ 
he has talked boastingly of his own skill 

! ■■■ ■ m'-maglo. 

f §1. 10. &c. — A class of semi-divinei beings charact 

terized by great holiness and purity and having the eight 
snperhnman faculties or Stddhh, viz, aR;fq<TT ir%»rr 
»rfRi f!«ir 1 srr%: irr^rp^rmrlr?# ii. 

Heavenly choristers or bards, whose duty it is to move about 
( as they have access to any. place in the universe:, 
ft^TRwoT’Tat: Ndg, V. p. 108 ).and sings. songSj in pf^is^^ of 
^ the . glorious deeds of gods , or go^-like heroes y efi 

I, p. 21. The heavenly 

nymphs or } here means # ; e/, 

P. 98. ^l. 11. /ma^ked or 

^ ehaiao^etizcd by.’ The Instr, is , &o.— For 

dissolution and the special names o^itlio weapons^ see com. 


it 
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&mcT! sprung from iha left. The oekbrated elephant produced 
at the ohnrning of the occean and appropriated by Indra. 

The word is variously derived, a? fm- ^^Tl* 

stages of life lr«srK they not having the fourth (that of old age)| 

or always in youth; the word 1 % standing ^fo^? 

wcT.^t as in mmn ; or T%nf rTi Bah. f|5iro--Krf 

w fT^ur: fr. + P&9. IV. 2 101. ‘^This i« something 

like the maaqueln the Tempest (of Shakespeare).” (Wilson). 

P. 00. shows that was the maternal 

uncle of V& 3 avadatt& ‘ forward 

to receive a person.* ar^vrif here means ‘ what impresses^ a 
man with one’s dignity, power or greatness* ( aii^TmefUfr I 
)i hence, magnificence, grandeur. 

§1. 12. 5Taf ^r— ^: ( ^ an elephant's 

ohlu or tn«k ) 3T??qrRa'^rr^ an. elephant; W?ITf|Tr 4T 

53rr: al«o called an elephant of estra* 

ordinary strength and size and endowed with all the 
anspioious signs, whose possession ensured prosperity to a 
king. Cf. ?r€?r ^rrnirm ^ fisr»?r i t 

Bn|-^iTai%'i 5 ftnsrf^ ll. Ancient imperial kitgs had such an 
elephant in their possession. Cf. 

I ^ K&d. p. 142; injig f^^qTPss’c"! 

St IfJTinariq: 

H Vikra.-Oh. I. 84. 

9r*TrflT®”“P®ri^ap® Harsha had the scene at his own royaj 
gate in view when he wrote this slf»ka. Cf. B&pa’s description 
of the nr-ble steeds and the moantain-like elephant Darpaafira 
he met at the royal gate ; H.-Oh. II. It seems that the king’s 
choice horses and elephants were kept in the spacious 
courtyards of palao>^s ; ef. Kir* I. 16, 

P. 100. ?T«Tf &C — Vasu. was the minster of a 

petty king. Be had n^vof witnessed Fuch grand scenes as 
were presetted to lid sight at the ga'e of Vatsatija. Tin 
fine horse, the wonderf l el^-phant. the oOT'cIave of kings, ard 
the m lody of mosio so filled him with entptise that he I oked 
quite bewildered like a rus'ic going to a big city wh ra 
everything is a wonder to him. gr^^&ff-the wondtrfnl 

objects just at the door ( what will be my state when I shall 
see the inside then ). in% WJ ( n«. •qr ); also i»r»0»r* 
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f%rf^ ^’sm- fit 

«i?H?trn5T<t (ij?«ri% f j^fFfi!(T«ii7i»Tfim i P«y* p. ®- 

SI 1 3. !qf;»'?*?r'-The K%5chakin is an old man; and genei” 
ally be refers to bia condition aa an old man on hia entranoe. 
Here the tffai’ts of old age are described as intensified by the 
eo^tatic joy ha felt at his being able to see his master after a 
long time. w«rflr-A. denom. from 'srf } («■, changed to 
added; intensifies the meaning. 

P. 101. -Agreement; hence, similarity. 

— »• 3TWt?TW «r«r: one blessed with great 

fortune, exceedingly prosperous, f *08 a mark of 
gr.at familiarity and royal favour. 

p. 102. ‘almost.* «r«a%?!r!rflr v. l . — 

^ 1 % throw into agitation, perplex. He 

means to say— Even if yon hesitate for a long timo, you will 
have to tell it aa it will not be possible for yon to keep back 
the fact from the King; so it will be better to tell it at once, 
gin-f^—The King was right in thinking so, as the demand was 
made by Yang a. without his knowledge, I 

The Queen smiled because she knew the truth, being a party 
to the plan formed by Yaugan.j bat she gives an evasive 
reply, not wishing to disclose the plan at this stage. She 
could not say that Vasu. was right, aa in that case she would 
have been forced to explain the matter; only she did not know 
that S&ga. was the maiden sought by the minister, 

® 3T^*rrf?rii but it is neces-* 

sary, as the King knows then at once that the two, Vasubb, 
and B&bhravya, were with her on board the same ship when 
she was wrecked. And hence his remark farther on jtj 

This speech of Vasnbhitl is differently read ( see foot* 
notes ); being amplified in a way in which the entire plan of 
YaugaadhariyaQa is revealed. Bat the additions are 
evidently interpolations. In the first place a polirieian like 
Yaugandharlyana was not likely to oommanioate hia plot, 
which was kept a profound secret, to the minister of the very 
king whom he was going to dupe. Even supposing Vasu. 
knew it, he could not have given such a detailed account of ik 
in the presence of V&savadatta, nor could be have seud to the 
|^ng*» facf— 


irflfr*- Again, Yang. Mmself gives out Bis plot furthey 
on, so its premature dieelosure here destroys the poetic e:Sect. 
And further, when Yang, oomes to the point 
g?cri?r srfffr:? the King interrupts him, saying 

cf?T.‘ qt ^cT fr*7T- This shows that what preceded was not heard 
by him and so was not told by Vasubhuti. 

?F?»irr*TSTr— 5T??: small vn?r: share of luel: s?T??t 
unfortunate, 

P. 103. &0.— ^:%?jTf*TTfTW fit*, rrT^+S! 

Nobody can scrutinize the ways of Pate; no 
one knows what Fate may bring to pass*, and Katn^valt? 
too, might have been saved, as these two were saved by Fate. 

is illnstrated an instance proving a 
statement} e/. fffr%^mTtr75T% jrclTI Ragh. VIII. 

45. being added of. 

and ?rnT^«r. It in mase. when meaning or tribute ( ef. 

^1?%^ ^ak. p. 66 ). 

§1. 14. |J 7 ^r^^r^If~The quadrangular houses set 
apart for ladies had plain tops} as the yellowish-red flames 
tapering at the top rose above them from all sides, they seemed 
to furnish them ( the houses ) with turrets of gold, as it were. 
^F^^ 7 <>‘~~'Tbe heat was so great that it afleoted the trees 
of the garden also, causing their tops to wither, 
p. p. p. of a denom. from fqjjff ‘one who indicates’ 

VC:, >|3:: the holder of water, 

a cloud} so there is on apparent tautology here; but i® 

a word ^ in the sense of any cloud, full-of-water or empty 
( according to poetic ideas ). 5Rr?rtTfl^-~fr^ ^TTcfrilr 
f +3r ( 5^: ) an artificial hillock in a garden 

for sport. gf^'trr grqi^r 3TI^: distressed. 

^1, 15. was a village in the country 

of Vatsa, near Magadha. Some read t^r^urq?, but is the 

correct name of the city as will appear from srifroT^ 

2rT*T: ^ w I *T»r«rr5tisr^ciT r? m^r^ffcr xr : » Katha- 

sar. XV. 119. Prof. Ray quotes the following from Bh&sa, to 
verify this— frT#iT fcrrf^ri% clf TfiTfcirf^? 

f%?cfqn‘^ b where the metre will not admit the form prrfOT^ 
For the allusion see infra, note on gro qf|[qr*-*WS[5?W p. HI. 

cK^ %^qfr^The sudden announcement of the 

^recalled upfb; nund the pi^st ooourrenoe af 
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Llvaoaka, and in the heat of the agitation he thought that 
Vg,@avadatta was actually burnt, though she was then by his 
side. The student will see further on that the fire was hut 
the magician^ s trick, employed by Yauga. as the best means 
to procure the release of Saga, and to get her identity dis- 
closed in the presence of the King and the Queen. 

P. 104. let Oonj. with 

^35;; it has the same meaning as ^:gT. Here 3T has the 

sense of 3TS|!^T^?=Er j * when there is no grave cause for it ; ’ for 

such a alight reason; it does not mean ‘without cause.’ 

1;]% behaviour, mode of action. The moth throws itself 
headlong into a flame and perishes. 

^|y5^|--„The Vidu. being on perfectly familiar 
terms with the King takes hold of his upper garment; Vasnbh. 
and B&bliravya could only respectfully remonstrate. 
sjrirrr: &0‘““This speech ought to be 

§1. 16. — a continuous flow of smoke. » 

a circling mars of; 'sr^T'pft'^r f Iff fr. + gc5;+ 3T=q; ( ar ); 

or sric?! a circular mass 

P, 105. — done with a firm or resolute mind* 

ii».5qV<!rar!-^«T i ‘ ^ 

die before yon. Some think that the objeotion to^ oomponnde 
in si^ is riot nniverflalj a» Pin. himeelf Bays nri%ei|[: nsldi and 
lat^- For, it was hie belief that the 

prinoesThS perished. is emphatie; he had already 

made up hie mind to die and not to show hie face again to the 

king of Simhala, without Sigarikd. Bo ho thinks that this 
was the bUt oeeasion to carry out hie reeolTO. ^rew- 
lauffrm c I for such a trifling mkttar. iRSf^-For Udajunu 
Sged‘ to Bbarato’e race, ^trs^at-ir* ‘he balanoe of doubt,,, 
about it. euietenee, <. e. doubt in one seals, weighed .gmuet the 
oontinnity of the race in the other; it being not known 

wbiob would outweigh the other. 

jarrHsrs®— ». ». within the reach of fire. 



of calling him 3TT%?r when epeaking to heraell ^sfc/q-For she 
hB<l no desire to live, as is clear from her previous speech. 
«r?fr— Speaking aloud, she addresses him in the usual style, 

§1. 18. ajfr: ^errt— For her touch deprives the fire 
of its burning power. 

§1. 19. carrier of oblations to 

the gods, fire; c/. 3iff5fr<»—For V&sav. had entered the 
apartment and gone to the place where the King was. 

P. 107. &c.-~For but a moment ago the whole 

apartment was a scene of destruction; suddenly the fire vanished 
and everything appeared in its original state; was that a 
dream ? 

&c.^The King now found himself in an 
Jiwkward position; h» was rather in a hurry to go to the 
rescue oi Sagarika. when there were others at hand to go. So 
he tries to pass off the matter by saying this. The Q^een 
smiles at his defence and says ironically “Yes, I know it.»» 
cr^5ur:— having the sense of ^sqr is construed with the 
tnstr. or Gen. by 1 p«r: «g?T; 

fftTl WT off I Sid.~Kau. 

P. 108. ^mif^sifr—Seecom fordeiivation,^rHf^t«|— 
The reader knows that Yau. had done all that on his own 
responsibility; see supra I. 8 ( Jfler vff. ). 

For she was in chains at that time. The 
sight was too much for the faithful and tender-hearted 
minister to bear, and be falls down overpowered by emotion, 
&o —For he was like a father to her, 

^*r5?rTr^?ir?3r &c.— The King is agreeably surprised to 
find that she who was so long considered as of an humble origin 
was a prihoess. 

P. log. tTfrTrrt-Affcet this Prof. Ray adds 

the stage-direction- 5 ffr wqtc?r ^RRgTr^oIr with the 

remark— ‘The jester here does what is moat natural.’’ If this 
be genuine, it only brings into greater relief the nobility of 
the Yid.’s mind already 4i8pJayed by him when offering tie 
rfffJTTWT to the King, although he was expressly told that it was 
presented to him by SagarikS. See our remark on wtr 
f1*ir &o. p. 91. 

|ai in impersonating Vfisavadattfi 
and going to meet the iferag. «ri^f%||-Beoause as she thought 
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she had the hardness of heart not to tell her ( the Queen') that 
she was related to her. Batnaval!, however, did not know 
anything herself about the relationship, until it was announced 
by a bard in Act I. that she was in the honsehold of King 
Udayana; and even after that she conld not tell it oat of 
modesty, ef. Sf! Hi 1. So in Priya. 

'fit \ ?Tr3i^rrt— 

This draws the Queen’s attention to S§,g.’s being in chains, 
f her putting SS,g. into fetters. |g; destroys 

heuce, cruel} WFfJ 

irwn%— ‘She knew that in her jealous pride she did not treat 
84ga. in a manner worthy of a Queen. She now tries to find 
a defence for her ill-treatment of S&ga. by saying that 
Yang, was responsible for that, 

SI. 20. %ssfr &o. — ^This refers to Yaugandhar&- 

yana’s attempt to bring about a family-allianoo between Vatsa- 
r&ja and the powerful King of Magadha, who had a beautiful 
daughter named Padm&vatl. But this was not possible so 
long as V&savadatta lived, as Padm^vati’s father did not 
like that his daughter should hold a secondary position in the 
King’s household, Yauga.^ therefore, persuaded V&sava- 
datta to suffer, for state purposes, a temporary separation 
from her husband, and while the royal household was at 
L&vanaka, set fire to the royal camp, while the King was out 
a-hunting. The poet, however, makes mention of this incident 
in connexion with Ratnavalf. 

g[r?! 5 wqs»mr— Some read .^x 

rrrf^tfT- The meant here is, of course, Ratnaval!, 

although the original reference is to Padm&vati, According 
to the plot of the play Ratnavali was to be the second wife 
of the King, but the Queen did not yet know that Saga, was 
that Ratnavali, and that her union with the King was 
imminent, 

P. 110. ST# speaks of Udayana’s 

acquisition of universal sovereignty, after his marriage with 
Ratnavali, as almost an accomplished fact, so firm was his 
belief in the prophecy. 

comp, see com, meanB<~-In 

the loyal discharge of one’s duty towards the master, one 
gannot allow considerations of the feelings nf otj^ers, however 
respectable, to come in one’s way. , , ; 

B. N. 7 ■ . ' 
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before this the stege-direotioa 
but that is derogatory to the dignity of the prime 
minister; again, if genuine, we expect something like iTf 
or 3 'i%g' in the following speech of the King, 

P. 111. &o. — A similar question is asked 

in the Svap.-Va's.— 3T«r q?rrff*ir (f^lW I ) 

— This is a hint to the Queen that she should 
give her sister in marriage to the King. In Jivtnanda’s Ed„ 
this part of the speech is assigned to the King, with a eorreg- 
ponding change in the following speeches of Visava. and the 
Vidfi., o*».— 3TS3T2r^...5rt trf ?Tq-.i ftf;®— sr^o* 
But the speech is appropriate in Yauga/s lips alone, as it is 
natural that the suggestion should oome from him. To put 
it in the mouth of the King is to go against propriety and 
make him forget his dignity. 

P. 112. In the absence of her ( RatnavalPs) 

parents she was entitled to give her away like that, 

STJETTf : &e.— i. e. iT^rr ( so this one also 

is received with respect ). ?[Tf«rr ^^5 &c. — Cf. for similar 
requests ^ aFSW?r!ilfr=^5fT^IT ^ ?T«?r I ^Ik. 

III. p. 79; ^ tT«rr 

Vik. II. p. 87. &o. — Because the gaining of the 

hand of Ratnfival! meant the gaining of supremacy over the 
whole world. &o. — Vasu. was struck with the 

magnanimity of the Queen who gave Ratnavalt to the King 
without betraying the least sign of jealousy. In some 
editions this speech is given as Babhravya^s; but it suits 
Vasubhuti better. Some read after this— ??i=rRcfr» 
irert ^fri% l- f^r^fr Some attribute the 

speech to ^isTs?;-; see foot-note * some read 
TTIW: tfTr:. nT«r 5 «T^df^— This use of g-q®: is somewhat 
strange ; but it has become technica'^, as it is found in almost 
all the plays. Perhaps it means gq fr5^rq bring near to, 
confer ; ef. gqf ^ifq the variant in S&k, 

SI. 21. Sfi[?r: 3Tr5*H5rH5jr — made like my own sel^ H© 
means — By the marriage-tie a firm ally is secured in Vikra., 
who would henceforth regard my interest as Identical with Me. 

may also mean ^raised to our rank;’ but it will not do 
here; for that is an advantage to Yikra. and not to the speaker. 
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“S^ar. ii not dismissed so sammarilyj thtee 
epithets are used to point out her importance^ vie, ’SfRj 

and fsr^TT ( loved by me ). 

P. 113 . f% sffflfr mmifcT T%%=^ P. where 

means ‘what is to be accomplished, an object to be gained.’’ 
3TJRrr?Wf^ — Bee note on p. 3. 

W?:«f^ff^5f“~'This is a stage-direction. It refers to the con- 
eiufling ^Joka ( or Slokas ) of a play, so called because, like 
the N4ndl, it is repeated by or the chief actor, divested of 
Ms dramatic character, as all acting is over. 

?r£fTfWT’3fri^F?^ HTfr^!5?5EFfir?5f%s l E&ghavabhatk on §ak. It 
contains an expression of wish for general prosperity, &o. 

§1. 22. grfr»T — Of luxuriant growth, abundant. 

This is variously explained as ftY: 3?rq?q' !5*TT53;; or 

T?JTrf5=r ^FcT |T% j Indra, the god of 

the firmament and the dispenser of rain; cf. cT^ 

Siwri^ I §4k. VII. 34. f er— as desired; *. e. timely, 
and as much as is necessary, ft-:—- Here means an or 

the afi. being added to ( to form an abstract 

noun ); distinguish this from the preceding, f<Erf, where ^ Is 
added ( to form p. p. p. ). «||i^5srqr:— The gods; see com. 
— This is done by offering oblations to them. «/. 

l Bhg. m. 12. This is the 
service the gods expect from mortals in return for the favour 
from heaven; of. jqqfq- f^fifrqf’F »• • 

§&k. VII. 34. V. L — will do equally well; it will be 

clear from the quotation above and Ragh. I. 26 &o,, that it 
was the duty of kings also to offer sacrifice to gods through 
Bribmana priests, 

is the period of the world’s duration. 
It extends over one thousand cycles of the four jqs. 

better to take the as referring to the 
people at large, and not to good men alone. This same ^1. 
occurs as the concluding stanza of the Piiya. with the 
readings f^qi5EF3<IF%fir ( t 1«T^F steady ^TgC^fTF grown, 

developed ) for and for 

in the third and fourth lines. |!qqr;-~di£aoult to be put 
down by argument. — q^sfqif^like a diamond or the 

thunderbolt, hard^qr; qiqt leaving a permanent ( pain- 

ful ) impression on the mind, q^^q also means a kind of 
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cement, bo called beeanse things joined with it adhere perma- 
nently, for its preparation see Brihatsam. Ch. 57-, this meaning 
also will do; 

The third and fourth lines are also diSerently read as-— 

?Ti>=?rT 

l Oonstrue— of the great poet 
( the fame arising from the good composition, the 
play) err^o^'T ( shine forth, endure ); 

charming ^cTf fT[lfJT deeds ^rHTR 

fir|#) 'TTT?'=pr *T^tr'* ^rris^T (that 

which causes to dance, hound with joy, hence, the delighter of ) 
sr^g. Another variant is— srr'^yqrffcf PP^rTi’-S'' 

^35 ^*r?T 

■^qp^ U. But the meaning of this is not clear. 
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Tlie Metres Used in tlie Play, Tlselr 
Definitions and Seheines. 

1. Sanskrife Verse is regulated by quantity, and not, as 
in English, by aooent. A q^r ( stanza ) consists usually ol 
four qi^s (quarters). A is regulated either by the number 
of syllables ( 3 T ^?:8 ), or of syllabic instants ( ). When 

the qr^a are ail similar, it is called a f^, to which type 
most of the metres conform* there are ftfs, wherein 

the first quarter corresponds with the third, and the second 
with the fourth, called respectively the odd ( ) and even 

( ) quarters. A third class comprises f%qfr fifs, but these 

are very seldom used, 

2 . The vowels f , and are short, and the rest 

long. The quantity of a syllable is determined by its vowel. 
A syllable with a short vowel is called ^5 <( light y and a 
syllable with a long vowel is called ^ 15 : ‘(heavy But a fJV 
syllable is considered as ^ if it is followed by an arnsvarof 
or a vimrga, or a conjunct consonant, or when it comes at the 
end of a qi;?. * 

8 . A set of three successive syllables is called a qq 
( foot ), Marking a short syllable as w and a long one as-—, 
the different jnqs,* which are 8 In number, may be exhibited 
as follows:- q ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— qf s.. vrf jjj definitions 

which are given below, a short syllable is Indicated by the 
letter ^ and a long one by q. 

4, Excepting nine stanzas (I. 13, 14, 16. II. 7 . jy. 7 
8,2,10 ) of Prakrit verse, the Ratnaval/ has 78 stanza/ 
distributed over 13 different metres, which we give below 
arranged in the alphabetical order of their names. The 
metre is also named in the com. in this edition, except in the 
case of 3Tg!|?[;. 


q'lfj qqr trr^rn^jfql^fq qr 0 

2 srrf^sqiqqr^ qFr% i 

’T-w-^rr nkaf qrpff 3 ii 
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also called 5^^ ). Def.sgr?# TO cJf 

1 ^4 U. This is the 

shos'test metre in ordinary use. There are many varieties of 
this metre, but the one defined is the most common. Each 
P&da of it consists of 8 syllables of which the 6th is long 
and the 5th short, and the 7th is short in the second and fourth 
p&das and long in the first and third. The rest of the syllables 
may be either short or long. EmmpUsi—^J. 22; 11. 6, 10, 
13; III. 2, 16; IV. 4, 16, 18. 

arr^fr-— Bel ?r?^rr: q-«T4‘^T% fRJiT 
ftcrt^ ^r-S5^ir n. TMs belongs to the class of 

metres which are regulated by the number of or syllabic 
instants. The four padas contain respectively 12, 18, 12, 
and 16 Ex.— I. 6, 19, 21, 24; 11. 9, 12, 19; III. 10,12. 

[ below ]. 

^'rwnt—Def. <ff ’sr^r w- i3^?s:f^T ^cTsnffrt?! 

ifl H ] 3TfiPci5afrRfTc?«rr¥rr^T *Tr?i n 

f4?^rgr frm »i. An ^rqsrTit is a 

mixture of one or more^dias of [ H syllables, Scheme 

—If, ff) 5T> ’T, If ]? with one or more of [ 11 syllables, 

Scheme— 5Sf, i^T, W, ’T, ^ ]> so as to form one stanza; a mixture 
of other metres also, in this manner, is called an The 

student should scan and find out in each case whether a p4da 
is in or gr ^g [grT. Examples; — II. 16 (:?<» fo g-v and f •). 

[ T^f? 5 r?r^r~-S 80 g-trsrnt above ]. 

ffwmrqr— Bef. 3T3f^ ’q- 

l* This is an 3 t 4^*T metre; the first and third pidas 
consist each of 12 syllables ( Scheme — g, q', «f ) and the seoond 
and fourth p^das consist each of 13 syllables ( Scheme — 
!T, W, T, q’ )• Examples: — I. 4, 

«j«4i-«»Def. 5r#r Wiffq-cJr l. 17 Syllables. 

Scheme — sf, g, sr, g, «r, ?r, Jf. The pause occurs after the 8th 
syllable. Examples:-^!!. 16* IV. 17. 

inrf^'#— Bef. it # qilrf?r«rf^s •• Syllables. 

Scheme— g-, ?r, sr, Xt *?. The pause occurs after the third 
syllable. Ex^‘ — 8. 

irr^nfr— Def. l- Syllables. 

Soh.-.-q-, Jf, IT, qr, =q. The pause occurs after the eighth 
syllable. II. 14; III. 17; IV. 16. 



Syllables. Seh.— cT, ^r, 3T, ?r> 5T. Ex . — I 8, 12,20; II. IJ. 

in. 6, 14} IV. 2, 3, 19. 

95rr|f7^5f»rft9— Bef. h’. ^rfrcr^rr: ! • 

19 Syllables. Soh, — ff, IST, 5T? cT, cT? ’T. The pause ocoura 
after the twelfth syllable. This metre is very frequently 
used in this play. j?®. — I. 1, 2, 5, 9, 11, 17, 23, 25} 11, 3, 

4, 5, 11 , 21 } in. 1, 8, 11 , 13, 18 , 19} IV. 1, 6, 12, 20, 21. 

And the additional stanza after I. 2. 

?frf^^r— Bef. jft i- n Syllables. 

Scheme— >if, ir> The pause occurs after the fourth 

syllable. 7. 

Hsr<?rR«>rr— Bef. ^^fKarsTt «r»T?f^¥rcJT*r: u 17 

Syllables. Soh. — «r, q', q, q, q, sr, q. The pause occurs after 
the sixth syllable. Ex.^ll, 13, 20} III. 4, 7, 16} IV. 13. 

erTqcr— Def. srtqrfrf i. 21 

Syllables. Scheme— q, =1, ''Tj The pauses occur 

after the seventh and the fourteenth syllables. This is 
the longest metre in ordinary use. J?». — 1.3, 10, 16} II. 2; 
III. 6, 8} IV. 6, U, 14, 22. 

Bef. qqq^q^l q: qqr 1 . 17 Syllables. 

Scheme— q, q, q, Xi cT, *T. The pauses occur after the 
sixth and the tenth syllables. III. 9, 
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m. III 

^ Bombay University Exatniitatlon Papers, 

( iV. 5.— Questions repeated are omitted). 

B, A., 1875-76. 

I. To what class o? dramatic oompoaltion does the 
EatnSvali belong ? What are the characteristics of that class ? 

II. Give a sketch of character of the Vidushaka in the 
Ratnavall, with quotations or references. Ootnpare it with 
I the oharacter of the Vid. in any other Sanskrit drama. 
-sK III. (a) Translate the following :—( ms the passage from 

— cTfT: &o- P* 93 to the end of 41. 6, 

p. 94). (5)I>i8Bolv0 and name the compounds 

and IV". Explain the following^ 

giving the context (a) 

p. 86 } (i) &e Tr5rf#rT p. 45 ; (e) p. 58; 

(4) insfffq ^»tn: fl »T^r1r p. 77. 

k 


h 

f 


First Exam, in Arts, 1879-80. 

I. Translate into English ; — (o) &o. II. 20 ; 

(&) 3F>lTar*rv &<5. IV. 2 ; (o) 

plain the following, stating the context in each case : — (a) 3TT5*TT 
5:^*rTr5!r«s?rfT i p. S7 j (6) 3r?Frr^ frTrTpTPcr:j5l: « 

p.25i (c) (4) » m'?% 

t p- loi; («) ir%g- 

W ?T hTTIcftS*? sTH: I p. 27; (/) 3TR «5 

(g) ®r«r arqp«f^T % iTcqtrffcqn[^«Tr^ \ 

p. 70; (A) ’?rf5rrpr3nf%<T i p- 83- 

III. In what sense or senses is the word need in the 
Batnlvall ? Quote the passages if yon can. IV. Write out 
fully the verses in which any two of the following lines occur, 
if you cannot quote the verses, indicate their context : — 
(a) pTsfT^ffit f| ^rm^rp. 70; (b) mr irr%t»Tp% 

p. 64; (c) siisrlf^ ^ 

(4) Sfl^fsr ^tr V. What 

do you know of the geographical position of KansamM? 
1% :^ing Udayana mentioned in any other book you have read ? 
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Previous Exam,, 1907. I 

— ■ I 

I. Translate into English;-- (1) &q,. II. 2; ? 

(2) 5?-: SCO. 111. 7; and ( 8) fsjfkr |TOf « &o. lY, 14, 

11. Explain:— ( o ) ( P* 19 )j ( ^ ! 

( p. 38 ); ( c ) ij^crrfrJTr^# Cf 

( p. 46 ); ( d ) m wa-^nrr Tf^rff cfrf ( p. 56 ); ( e ) 

CP. 6^ )) (/) ^ ( p. 63 ); (^? ) Ifer- 

( p. 74 ); and (A) 3Tg;lg;^?g or «?. 1. 

(p. 45). III. Name and dissolve; — ^!TOTq’«rrraf^?^^ ( p. 44); 

P. 47); aTt?:T% (p. 86); 3Tr%mfot ( p. 86 ); 
foricfnjfr ( p. 72 ); and ( p. 9S ). IV. Name 

the metres and point out the pause (??r%) in: — ( 1 ) fq??! i 

II. 8; ( 2 ) |r%t#r I. 9; | 

( 3 ) jr??TJrJTsr^R^®rf%rfT^qpTF?Ts I. 20. and ( 4 ) arOT^yfrrw# ' 

III. 17. 


m. IT. 

Index ®f linfertant Words. 

( The figures refer to the pages of this edition ). 


31 1 

93 

( verb ) 

36 

82 

^imTm 

86 3Trf^^ic?i 

59, 82 


105 3Tif$(p2r 

2 

msi 

80 

69 


15, 32 3?rara5g;( verb ) 

21,34, 42 

3?i?jisr 

84 0iRr 

19 

3T3^?w 15,30 

54,59,104 0Tf3«s?T 

31 


99 armfi^T 

5 


19 w^(verb) 

8 


88 

' 27 

0151 ( verb ) 

20 siTW^n 

26 


111 

3 


1 5 

107 

eff^sira 

83 ti:(verb) 

96 


104 tHa 

1 

( verb ) 

YQ 

'8 


72 ( verb ) 

22, 76 


66 

3 


77 

. 36 


■ 86 

'38 


82,102 

■'9,4 




ifeiWlfe! 

( verb ) 

wm^ 

aiWt^ 

Sffl 

«rw% 

SfWf 

9fW 


ll 3^ 32, 66 

9=! \i9 69, 72 

’ t, -M 

^ .j32 

' ■ ^?fs 9il,^ 

94 

35; B 4: :3^(verb) 31 

B 11, 12, 3a, Its 




12 


24 


77 


66, 99 


15 


12 


. 16 


99, 107 


19' 


100 


51 


43 

W^ 

46 


21, 64 

«Tlt 

99 


103 

w?^( verb ) 

58 

’Era^( verb ) 

7, 70 


93 


89 


58 


66 

*^515^55 

35, 104 


42 

; 

9, 11, 15, 16 


23 

“^Tqqf^ 

23 

f^snnF^T 

61, 70 

( verb ) 

56, 64, 70 


14 


54 

#IR^T 

41,71 


38 


7 


.74 



I ( verb ) 

I . ( verb ) 


H«q5C 

f^i ( verb ) 

^qa3T 

q^clT 

q3«5 

qaqi^ 


^]n 

q%cT 

qR^0^ 

qf^’qri 

qfim ( verb ) 
qK¥i^ 

qR^iTfqj?: 


qi%R55f[ 

^\im 

qimjti'n 




B. N. 8 



RKSS! 


( verb ) 
( verb ) 
5r%¥ir ( verb ) 
5ri^q=^fr 

(verb) 
( verb ) 

STcars? 

( verb ) 

siwr^irr^r 


iTimin«ji 

( verb ) 


5!c2rrqi% 

SRRTSTF 

sr^q 

wq 

5r87q 

STi^cfR 

5R3 ( verb ) 






1 

57, 64, 83, 88 verb ) 

29 

41 TO. (verb) 

76^77 

88 

19 S^Tf^cfT 


sjrq^qr 

s-q^sV^s 


s^Tf ( verb ) 
^'3r^( verb ) 
qfsff ( verb ) 
jfj®? 

5w:oi 

verb ) 
\^m 


57,61 

108 

112 

64 

12 W!re«« 

15 

94 

63 tPij 

11,13 ^«i^(verb) 
12,98 ^5[(verb) 
103 ^ 

20 

54 

04 

101 §^(verb) 

68 

66 

6 

109 
7, 21, 25 


?R*¥? 

m’^ 

«%cr 


